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HOW FRANCE WAS SAVED 



rR of the most interestingr addresses made 
at the recent A. P. of L. convention 
was that of Major B. Requin, who was in- 
troduced to the convention by President 
Gompers in the followingr lansruaire: 

"Since the time that the people and the 
government of the United States has entered 
into this world war for freedom — freedom 
from oppression and tyranny and the appre- 
hension of the danger confronting the civil- 
ization and the democracies of the world — 
there have come to us and we have sent to 
the governments of other countries of the 
allied nations representative men who aimed 
not only to co-ordinate effort, but, to co- 
ordinate spirit Among the envoys sent to 
this country were those of the representa- 
tives of the people and the government of 
France. When that great military strate- 
gist and hero. Marshal Joffre, stood with his 
men at the Mame and checked the onward 
march of the invader, there was a thrill In 
the hearts of every lover of liberty. No man 
who came to our shores was greeted with 
greater eclat and feelings of gratitude than 
that great general, Marshal Joffre. With 
him came a number of men, associates and 
aides. We are honored today with having 
two representative^ of the republic of France 
who came to the American Federation of 
Labor to convey a message. They are both 
upon the platform of this convention at this 
time; one came as a member of €ieneral 
Joffre's staff. He has been awarded the War 
CroM, and the Medal of the Legion of Honor, 
and medals for campaigrns in service in Bel- 
gium. It is my pleasure and honor to. pre- 
sent to you Major E. Reauin« member of the 
Freneh General Staff." 



The address of Major E. Requln was as 
follows: 

"Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
When I was fighting on the Mame, with 
those who saved Franch democracy, I little 
thought that within three years, I would 
have the privilege and honor of bringing to 
the American workers, joined with us to 
sa\e democracy to the world, the fraternal 
greetings of the French army. 

*1 thank your highly respected President, 
Mr. Gompers. for having given this oppor- 
tunity to one of the officers of the staff of 
Marshal Joffre, and for his very courteous 
words in introducing me to you. 

"I shall not make a long speech, because 
a soldier is better trained in silence than in 
speech, and especially because to men of 
action, such as you are, it is only neces- 
sary to lay the evidence of facts. 

"But even if I am not qualified to speak to 
you of the operation of our workingrmen's 
organizations, at least 1 can tell you that 
what close relation existed between them and 
our military organization, what magnificent 
efforts they have made for three years and 
what splendid results we have obtained 
through the union of the worker in the fac- 
tory and the worker in the trenches, both 
soldiers of the same democracy, fighting the 
same battle for the same cause, with the 
same spirit of sacrifice and the same will to 
insure the victory of freedom and civiliza- 
tion over despotism and brutality. 

"When you know what the working people 
of Fra**/*^, men and women, have done for 
their brothers in arms, and also for their 
brothers of the Allied armies, you will un- 
derstand why we love them, and y^aX power 
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In the future will be reserved tor them, by 
their work, unity and devotion during the 
war. 

**France, in 1914, was only armed to defend 
her rights. If that armament seemied to have 
attained the limit of our resources, it was 
only proportionate to the continual threat 
of aggression from an empire twice as pow- 
erful, and whose last military law was al- 
most like a declaration of war in time of 
peace. 

"And yet, France was obliged to develop 
during the war her military and industrial 
efforts to undreamed-cf proportions. 

'The industrial war is a result of trench 
warfare, and 4^egan only in October, 1914, for 
the battle of the Mame was still waged 
and wori with the military resources of 
times 'of peace. 

"In fact, we had to light this battle with 
only 400 rounds of ammunition per gun, and 
we only manufactured 18,000 per day. 

"We had only 800 heavy guns for the en- 
tire French army, and an insufficient num. 
ber of machine guns. 

"The plan of Marshal Joffre, and the in- 
domitable energy of any army, which the 
enemy was mistaken in thinking defeated — 
(because it was not defeated and did not 
want to be defeated) — ^assured our victory. 

"So we drove back Prussian militarism 
and forced it to entrench itself in the soil 
which it had violated; but the day after the 
victory, instead of being able to end the war 
by exploiting this victory, we were stopped 
by the lack of material even more than by 
the exhaustion of our troops. 

"At this time the order was given not to 
Are more than 10 rounds per gun per day! 
I remember having myself begged my chief 
of staff to give some munitions to a division, 
whose infantry was being crushed by the 
German sruns, while its own artillery could 
not even reply. One must have lived through 
those tragic hours to appreciate the value 
of the efforts realized later. 

"Because the victory of the Mame could 
not end the war, the enemy was forming a 
new plan to be carried out by a new army 
wholly organized in Germany. This was to 
crush our left wing, to conquer our naval 
bases of Dunkerque, Boulogne and Calais, 
and then, probably, to proclaim to the whole 
world that they "had the English coast under 
Are from their guns." 

"The Kaiser directed these operations in 
person, repeating to the troops that '*it was 
his expressed will that the army should 
enter Tpres on the 1st of November." It 



was our expressed will that he sfa«\ild never 
enter It! 

"Belgium had suffered enough; what little 
was left was as precious to us as the soil 
of our ovm country. 

"However, conscious of our momentary in- 
feriority in material, the Germans were at- 
tacking furiously. It was then that the 
French commander-in-chief asked of hitij 
army the most painful sacrifice that a chief 
has ever been forced to obtain — that of op- 
posing guns with men while waiting for 
guns to be made for them, and to stay a 
tornado of steel with human breasts! 

"This was done, but how many breasts 
were lacerated! 

"After the battle of Ypres, trench warfare 
extended henceforward to the whole western . 
front, and the real industrial war began. 

"It would be wrong to think that Germany 
had foreseen this trench warfare in all its 
details, but she had at least the advantage 
over us from the point of view of material, 
for we had lost our richest industrial prov- 
inces. 

"For this special warfare everything had 
to be created, and to be created during the 
battle. 

"To cut the barbed wire entanglements, 
it was necessary to provide an enormous 
expenditure of ammunition. 

"To destroy the machine-gun shelters and 
the bomb-proof dugouts (because for the 
latter the light field gun is insufficient); we 
had to provide trench mortars, and heavier 
and heavier sruns. 

"To adjust gunfire against such objec 
tives, often invisible from the ground, a 
new development of aviation was necessary. 

"To fight in the labsninth of the trenches, 
where it is sometimes impossible to use 
rifles, hand grenades had to be provided. 

"To increase the efficiency of the Infantry, 
it was necessary to give them rifle grenades, 
automatic guns, small infantry portable 
guns. 

"To transpo^ the present weight of am- 
munition, thousands of trucks and somue 
complete systems of roads and railroads 
were to be built 

"At last, not to die poisoned before the 
great day of victory, we were forced to meet 
gas with gas, poison with poison. 

"All these require an incalculable expend- 
iture of material and a still larger one of 
productive energy. 

"This productive energy was required 
from the French at the actual moment while 
our workers were moblized on the front. 
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'•They "were asked to leave the brothers 
In arms and to return to the factories. But 
the workers went from the trenches with- 
out thinking' for one second that they were 
abandonlnir the battle; it was their glory 
and our strength. 

"Conscious of the seriousness of the 
events, conscious of the value of time 
(every minute of which could be counted 
by the number of dead), anxious to save 
the democractic Institutions from Prussian 
militarism, and the lives of their brothers, 
husbands, children, from the iron, steel, 
Are, gas and poison of Germany, they set 
to work with a will and devotion, rising 
superior to the difficulties between employer 
and employes. 

•*They worked by night and day shifts, 
and I do not think that I am mistaken In 
saying that they asked the suppression of 
certain rest periods to increase the pro- 
duction during a crisis. ** 

*lf the French army were able to with- 
stand a trial which no other army ever 
withstood, it was in part -due to the confi- 
dence of the soldier in the trenches, In the 
factory workmen, a confidence which he 
had acquired marching with him Into battle 
Just the day before. 

**The result appears clearly today. 

"In place of the 400 rounds of anmiunltlon 
that we had at the Mame, we begin battle 
with 3,000 rounds per gun. 

"Instead of 13,000 rounds, our factories 
are turning out 800,000 rounds per day. 

"Instead of 300 heavy guns, we have 
6,000 (and we have furnished our allies with 
about 1,000). On the offensive, we use 
approximately one heavy gun for every 
25 yards of front. 

"By these means, we obtain very Import- 
ant successes, but it is not yet sufficient to 
break through the German front. To ob- 
tain decisive results, the guns and munL. 
tlons from America must allow us to widen 
more and more our attacking front. 

"It rests, therefore, with you to hasten 
this decision. 

"Another result, no less Important of this 
intense industrial production, was to dim- 
inish our casualties. 

"They were 5.41 per cent, during 1914, 
they fell to 1.67 and 1.28 in 1916. 

'In fact you know how the Judicious use 
of fiTOOd war material economizes human 
lives. 

"I do not mean that the manufacturing 
of materials Is sufficient to be victorious. 
It is also necessary to know how to use 



this material, and here I am going to ask 
your permission to dlsgress and explain a 
fact little known, even in France. That is the 
method, wholly democratic, by which we 
have established our new rule of battle. 

"In this battle, which began with an as- 
sault, whose success or failure will decide 
subsequent events, it was natural that the 
first lessons would come from the first com-, 
batants. 

"The French commjander-ln-chief, there- 
fore, ordered his staff officers to go to the 
first line to see, hear and follow the soldier. 
I remember having spent whole nights list- 
ening to them, discussing with them and 
with their officers the best procedure for 
attack and defense, and I assure you that 
between the soldier and the Marshal of 
France there was no other intermediary 
than the simple officer that I was. 

"But it was not enough to listen to the 
combatants. It was necessary to force them 
to reason about their own actions, to draw 
from them valuable lessons. At the end of 
1915, the commander-in-chief, therefore, 
asked every officer of the French army, from 
lieutenants to army commander, to inform 
him of their observations, their recommen- 
dations, their opinions. We were then 
charged with studying reports made by the 
combatants themselves, and to draw from 
them regulations of battle which give us 
today success with a minimum of loses. 

"So it is the whole army which drew up 
its own regrulations. Such a method could 
only be adopted by Marshal Joflfre, son of 
a worlUngrman, and a foremost soldier of 
France. 

"That is why, in handing over In person 
these regulations to the United States Gen- 
eral Staff last April, h^ could say, without 
taking time to explain: "These are demo- 
cratic regulations." 

"I beg pardon for this disgresslon. I 
wanted to show you how much the soldier 
of France collaborates with the chief. 

"Close collaboration of the workers with 
the soldiers, to provide large quantities of 
good material, close collaboration of the 
soldiers with the chiefs to make the best 
use of it, that is why and how the people of 
France with their 38,000,000 Inhabitants, and 
In spite of their losses, are still capable to- 
day of maintaining 3,000,000 fighting men 
in the field, with an equipment that the 
Grerman staff, itself, admitted last year 
superior to its own. 

"That was not yet sufficient, for France 
was not alone, for other weaker armies had 
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been crushed by German numbers and ma- 
terial. 

"With the same energy shown in armlnsr 
their French brothers -in-arms, the French 
worker armed and equipped' the brother in 
the Servian, Roumanian and Greek armies, 
and the Russian, also, as far as possible. 

"Finally, the French worklnsrman was 
never nearer you than today, when he is 
working with you to equip your army. 

'In fact, you know how much time Is 
necessary, even for a country with such 
tremendous resources as yours, to change 
an equipment for peace Into an equipment 
for war. ^ 

"It is to save precious time that the 
Ajnerlcan Government did not hesitate to 
accept the offer of France to give the best 
French guns to the first American divisions 
while waiting, that your factories should 
be able to supply a sufficient number of 
guns. I will add, for it is a testimony of 
fraternity that France owes to America, 
that our factories furnished your divisions 
with a complete allotment of the best gruns 
even before having finished the same allot* 
ment for own divisions. 

"That is, in too brief a statement, what 
the French workingman has accomplished 
during the war, both for us and our Allies. 

"You see that they are waging against 
German industrial forces a real battle with- 
out which the other battle could not be won. 
In this Industrial war, the French working- 
man has numerical Inferiority, for Germany 
can dispose not only of her own workers, 
more numerous than ours, but also of those 
of the brutally Invaded provinces. Work- 
ers of Poland, of Servia, of Russia, of Bel- 
gium, of the North of France, men and wo- 
men, and, in some cases, even children and 
old people, were forced into slavery to in- 
crease the German production for war. 

"To make up for their numerical inferiority, 
our working people, men and women, in- 
creased their material forces ten -fold, by 
the moral strength, which always is. In the 
last analysis, the greatest factor both in the 
factory and at the front. They united with 
victory in view, postponing until the day of 
victory all questions which might delay that 
victory by so much as a single day. But 
they count now on your help. 

"The French army has faith that, taught 
by their experience and their own sufferings, 
you will never allow your boys — our broth - 
ers-in.arms to lack the material which is 
necessary to win with a mininmm of losses. 

"Build guns, munitions, and ships to trans- 



port all that this appalling war requires to 
attain the goal. 

"This goal, Mr. Gompers, you pointed out 
on the 16th of last May, when you said that 
it was a question of whether democracy 
would triumph, or whether despotism would 
spread over all the earth. 

"For you, as well as for us, the answer 
is no longer doubtful. But the battle which 
will attain the ideal which you have so 
splendidly defined has not yet been won. 
We can, we must, and we will win it to- 
gether, soldiers and workmen of democra- 
cies, fighting for our existence, but on condi- 
tion that we lose not a single-day, straining 
every effort towards the war, keeping our 
spirits and our hearts up as high as your 
starry banner." 
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HIGH COST AND THE FARMERS. 



A Western farmer drove into town the other 
day to get an old-fashioned article — a 
buggy — ^and the salesman at the Impllment 
store showed him one at $90. 

"Talk about the high cost of living," the 
farmer grumbled. "I can remember that my 
father bought a buggy exactly like that for 
$60 twenty years ago." 

The salesman remembered the sale, too, 
and he responded quickly: 

"Your father turned In 800 bushels of com 
to pay for it Now, m do better by you 
than I did by your father. You bring In 
your 300 bushels of com and ril let you 
pick out this list:" 

And the salesman wrote down: 

One $90 buggy. 

One $50 wagon. 

One $20 suit of clothes. 

One $20 dress. 

One $6 baby dress. 

One $6 crib. 

One $3 box of cigars. 

$2 worth of sugar. 

$1.50 worth of coffee. 

$1 worth of tea. 

$40 worth of gasoline. 

$2.50 worth of lubricating olL 

The total figm*ed $240, the value of the 
800 bushels of com it had taken to buy a 
$90 buggy twenty years before. The farmer 
climbed back Into his motor car. 

*1 guess I haven't got any kick coming on 
the high cost of living," he said. "Send out 
that $90 buggy."— Kansas City Star. 
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flE srovemmcnts tinder wh^cb exist the 
great American labor movement are at 
var with a common enemy. No element 
vHhin the United States or Canada can 
fUnd well upon any theory or practice that 
wiH lend aid or comfort to the enemy, 
throught any weakeninflr influence or other- 
vise. The stability of the movement which 
'a 80 vastly important for the progress of 
American wage earners depends upon that 
genenU understandinflT. 

In both the United States and Canada the 
people rule, and it is from popular govern - 
•neat that trade unionism has its privilege. 
Were the principles of trade unionism 
counter to the interests if popular govern- 
ment, it could not long survive, much less 
bring benefit to Its membership. The prin. 
ciples of trade unionism are heartily in ac- 
cord with and adopted from the plan of the 
imerican government, itself. It is a demo- 
cratic institution, within which the member- 
ship reigna and the afCairs of the movement 
tre directed by directors or representatives 
properly chosen. The source of the author- 
ity is the membership, as is the source of 
authority of the Federal government from 
tbe peepla 

The progress of the trade imion move- 
Qwnt, in attaining it» objects, means ad- 
raacement of the communities within which 
It exists. That is what makes the Ameri- 
can labor movement popular. It favorably 
iffects every element, including unorgsn- 
M vagfo workers, as well as those whose 
business depends upon the purchasing 
Pow«r of the earnings of labor, and that 
■esns praetftcaUy all business interests, 
metk including savings banks and eommer. 
ebl interests that ordinarily seem far re- 
Bote from the wage earner. Thus tljle 
American labor movement is a popular 
BiovemeBt, and anything that will tend to 
^plete its popularity will in that measure 
destroy its effectiveness. 
The Would-be- Union- Smashing Employer. 

Truly, there is a very small element with 
Vhieh the American labor movement does 
■ot enjoy popular approval, and yet even 
(toe of that element concede that the trade 
inion movement brings better wa«es and 
tttd working conditions to its membership. 
I^t element laekides a eertain profit em- 



ploying class, whose profit is measured by 
the difference between what labor earns and 
what is paid to labor as ^ages. This factor, 
of the element comprises men whose whole 
ardor and interest and ambition is to see a 
thousand-dollar investment grow to ten 
thousand dollars, a hundred thousand and a 
million in the very shortest period of time, 
and become so imbued with that ambition 
that they have no tolerance with any check- 
ing of accoimts by wage earners, at whose 
expense they are anxious to make these big 
profits. With this element the trade union 
movement is popular only so far as it be- 
sets the competitor and remains outside of 
the profiteering of this special class. 

This factor of union labor objectors is 
seeped with self-interest It is the natural 
consequence of fortune seeking methods^ 
Methods of men of this factor are based upon 
the taking of that produced by others and 
taking all they can while the taking is good 
and retaining the privilege of taking so long 
as it is possible. It is a small world within 
which to live. Its confines naturally follow 
the desire to make big at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. But it requires such intense 
application that the spirit of desire for 
more and yet more prevails, and everything 
shapes to the ambition. EJvery subterfuge 
and pretense is used as an apologry, and 
everything is riveted to the pretense that 
every man has a right to do his own busi- 
ness in his own way, and that society and 
laws must protect him from "outside inter- 
ference.* 

This miniature world tn which this char- 
actor of individual reigns despot supreme 
shapes the king's patriotism. This "klng^ 
is Interested in this world war just so far 
as it can be commercialized to his ambition. 
That is the extent of his patriotism. He 
will contribute to the war only as he sees it 
to be an o4vertlseaient to shorten the way 
to the object of hia ambition. He is opposed 
to aU elements of sustenance of the govern - 
meat in this war that in any way interfere 
with bis profiteering, or lessens his possibil- 
ity to extend it at the expense of labor and 
the w«r. He Is the most dangerous element 
and the most vlelous enemy with which tbe 
nfttien has to contend for an early eensum- 
MUien el the war purpose. His purpose Is 
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not consistent with the real purpose of the 
war. He has no sympathy with that 
purpose, as It runs counter to his own 
purpose. His field of endeavor is that 
of selfish, secretive methodsL There 
is where he has fattened: in that field he 
expects to continue to fatten. He knows no 
other. He has trained himself to contest 
every inch of his little, secretive realm. 
Take him and his little world empire and 
set them down in Germany and his patriot- 
ism would be perfectly consistent with the 
despotism of that country Just so long as 
he would be permitted to regraln his own 
little secretive realm and proceed unmolested 
in his narrow ambition. That is a part of 
the element In America today with which 
the trade union movement is unpopular. It 
is from that little kingrdom that comes the 
ohargre that organized labor is a trespasser 
and unlawful interference and within which, 
if discovered, it becomes the victim of dis- 
missal, thuggery and deportation. 

The cfuestion arises In this war: Is then 
room for these little imperialistic realms 
within a broad, fair, popular denvocracy 
such as it is the aim of this war to extend 
and perpetuate? Are these little realms of 
secretive selfishness consistent with democ- 
racy? Are the trade unionists and wage 
earners of America called upon to fight to 
sustain and perpetuate these little narrow, 
realm kingdoms within democracy that live 
and have the source of their ambition from 
unjust accumulation at the expense of 
labor? 

This class of anlbltlon and patriotism is 
quite naturally Inherent from the very spirit 
of Investment for profit, and it really takes 
a man of strong character aud reasonably 
pure motives to withstand being absorbed. 

When one of those little 'Tdngs" is met in 
our national industries, though he may al- 
ready have accumulated vast wealth, enroll 
him among the weak — those who had not 
the resistance, the will power, the force of 
character necessary to true, democratic 
patriotism. 

Th« I. W. W. 

There is a second factor in that small ele- 
ment with which the American labor move- 
ment does not enjoy popular approval. It 
is the factor for which the little king back 
there in his little, selfish secretive realm Is 
wholly responsible. It is all there is of sub- 
stance of the organization being currently 
held up to the world by the newspapers as 
the I. W. W. — the Industrial Workers of the 
Worid. Their complaint of the trade union 



movement is identical with that of the little 
king — that the trade union movement is a 
trespasser and an interference with individ- 
ual rights. 

The I. W. W. proper is a creature of the 
political party know as the Socialist Labor 
Party. It was established under the dic- 
tatorship of Daniel De Leon, who artfully 
resighted it as a vicegerent stlmula to his 
political party and De Leon's socialist UUx>r 
party is anj^hlng consistent with any known 
form of government. De Leon shaped the 
ideals of his new adjunct so utterly dis- 
tasteful as to drive Eugene V. Debs and 
men of his thought from the convention. 
Thus was created the volume of inconsis- 
tency that has since been known as the L 
W. W. nightmare or mirage. It must be 
admitted that like the socialist labor party 
it has existed with a membership of a vary- 
ing quantity, but not of a varying quaMty. 
Its membership expands and contracts as 
does the desperation and destitution of en- 
forced idleness that comes of the antagon- 
isms of the trade union movement by the 
aforesaid little king. 

True the I. W. W. creates no Job for the 
unemployed. But it takes them in the warm- 
est sympathy of its condenmation of society 
in general, the government in particular, and 
especially the trade union movement The 
recruit to the I. W. W. is a product of the 
economic policy of the little king and is a 
fair sample of the best there is in the I. 'W. 
W. He has seen himself a victim of capi- 
talistic sabotage. He is out of a Job — out of 
money. The application of the principle 
of 'the right to run one's own business" has 
robbed him of his inherent right to work for 
a living. He must live from sympathy and 
charity or die the death of starvation. He 
Joins the 1. W. W. at a time when there are 
a multitude in the same fix. They arc never 
trade unionists. They worked for the little 
king, whose workshop doors are barricaded 
against trade unionism. They have no legrit- 
imate succor due from the trade union move- 
ment. They have been an element of weak- 
ening of that movement While their Job 
lasted with the little king, they were con- 
tent The trade union movement is busy in 
doing the best it can to care for the idle of 
its own membership, and idleness to which 
the I. W. W. recruit unconsciously contrib- 
uted by refraining from membership dur- 
ing the period of industrial prosperity, when 
employed under conditions inconsistent to 
the principles of the trade union movement 
— long hours and low wages. With the I. 
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W. W. be ia not alone. Its theolofiry Is In- 
viting from the fact that he is not alone 
in Indulging In It. "The world owes him 
a living/' as well Idle, €U9 at work and 
association in the public soup-house and 
bread-line is a stimula to the theoloery. 
There is a sort of sense comes from it that 
It is a common trough from which each 
absorbs that to which he is entitled in 
payment of the debt from society, and there 
is truth in it. But the sugrsrestion arises of 
the unfortunate fact that the now I. W. 
W. public soup absorber is an element in 
society that has failed to contribute his 
part as a trade unionist to effect a condi- 
tion under which that which is due from 
society should come in a. way of less em- 
barrassment and in a better taste. 

Men on the verge of starvation will as- 
sociate, if they can, together. There is a 
satisfaction in that association. Desperate 
as they are, they are well minded to 'discuss 
their common grievance and adopt some 
measure for relief. They see the wealth and 
ppo«)erity of others while they and their 
dependents are languishing, not apart as 
the little king would wish, but in associa- 
tion. Another has thrown the wooden shoe 
Into the machinery of their inheritance — 
the right to work for a living. Why not 
they retaliate? That is the immediate nat- 
ural conclusion and well may the little king 
in his selfish, secretive, Uttle industrial 
realm tremble. Well may he cry out that 
the I. W. W. is defiant of law and order — 
the same law and and order for which he 
aever has indulged the slightest respect 

There we find created the retaliatory 
«Pirit that is the very life of the much 
paraded L W. W. 

The bread-line and soup-houses — the re- 
croitlng camp of the I. W. W. — ^is a condi- 
tion to the cause of which the trade union 
movement never contributed. It is a condi- 
tion which the trade union movement has 
for years thoughtfully endeavored to wipe 
out Nevertheless, ruthless desperation, 
blinded by a sort of seething rage of Jeal- 
wwy bom from the bereft of excuse for 
past conduct of conscious of unconscious 
retarding of progress, inspires in the I. W. 
W. the vilest contempt and criticism of the 
American labor movement. Such is the I. 
^. W.; such is its membership; and, as- 
aciated with the little king, it completes the 
^nall element of our social makeup with 
vhich the American labor movement is ex- 
tremely unpopular. 



The American Federation of Labor. 

In the great American labor movement 
there is nothing imperialistic, nothing self- 
ish and secretive. Its field of endeavor is 
as broad as the nation. Its functions are 
stimulating and uplifting to all; hence its 
popularity. In the commercial world the 
wage earner who has four dollars for pat- 
ronage is welcomed with an air slightly 
more diffused with heartiness than the one 
who has only two dollars for patronage. 
There is more pure atmosphere of commun. 
ity content and home life where wage earn- 
ers are getting good wagres and enjoying a 
reasonable rest period than in a community 
where the wage earners are constantly men- 
aced by the hideous shadow of poverty and 
destitution. Those are some of the reasons 
why the trade union movement is popular. 
It effects a better life. It bids for progress 
for all. It is in line of the pursuit of happi- 
ness — the object of life. It is open, broad, 
deep feeling and possessed of the true spirit 
of patriotism. It speaks for the welfare 
of the nation and jealously guards the com- 
mon weal. In fact, it is the only effective 
organized guardian of the common brother- 
hood of man. It is the spirit that will make 
this war a success for democracy. It is the 
institution that today stands as a bulwark 
against the onslaught of the profiteer. 

The trade union movement believes in 
law and order. It believes in government. 
It believes that the principles upon which 
the American government stands are broad 
enough to effect remedies for all ills. It 1b 
the institution that has put into form and 
to a progrressive degree effected the prin- 
ciple that there is no such thing as any in- 
dividual having any business that in any 
way affects the life of the nation or the 
convenience and use of the public or any 
element of its people consistent with the 
whole, in reference to which an individual 
or corporation of individuals can justify any 
proclamation that they have "a right to run 
their own business without interference and 
regardless of the interests of others." There 
can exist no such condition. There is no 
such business consistent with democracy 
or community progress and development 

It has been a hard fight and required an 
unusual, almost superhuman effort on the 
part of those of the trade union movement 
to bring the public to la|gely understand 
that there can exist no independence incon- 
sistent v^th the general weal. It has cost 
labor thousands of dollars and many lives 
to diffuse the fact, but it has accomplished 
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the enllirhtenxnent, and today it iB Written 
on the federal statute that lal>or is not a 
commodity, but a real. Intelligent element 
— a recogmized factor, and that the phlloso. 
phy of the trades union Is Just and consist- 
ent with grood government. 

The trade union movement is an Inttilec- 
ual institution. It is a constructive organ- 
ization. A basic principle of the trade 
union movement rests upon the natural 
right to labor to effect its cwn conditions 
of employment and where that right has 
been respected, no employer and no com- 
munity government has aught for complaint 
Where such a condition reigns there will 
be no strikes, no labor disputes that can- 
not be adjusted by other means than strikes 
or lockouts. Where that right is not re- 
spected will be found the little "king" in 
his little, secretive realm, with his para- 
pets, thugs and battery and his hired brains 
to create libelous and exciting calumny and 
formulate charges and establish defense for 
the thuggery and murders of his hirelings. 

War has brought an abnormal condition. 
The employere who respect the rights of 
labor, consult the intelligence of labor and 
make terms to meet the times are not 
shielding themselves from any expected 
public criticism by charging labor with be- 
ing enemies of the country and committing 
acts helpful to the country's enemy. They 
are not discharging their employes and 
branding them I. W. W.'s because of their 
discontent with unfair and oppressive terms 
of employment. They will tell you their 
employes are patriots, true to their country; 
that they find them fair and honest as work- 
men and good citizens. They will tell you 
that they have met their employes as man 
to man and bargained with them, con- 
sistent with the industry that they repre- 
sent and the peace and good will of the 
country, consistent with the common weal. 
That class of employers are big enough and 
broad enough to see the interests of the 
country and contribute thereto in the same 
unselfish spirit as all true patriots. It will 
be that class of employers that will con- 
tribute to the consummation of the pur- 
poses of the war. They encourage and stim- 
ulate patriotism generally. They stand for 
progress. They stand for the respect of 
mankind and for the rights of the common 
brotherhood. True, there is a condition of 
government that awards to them a priv- 
ilege not generany enjoyed, but they are un- 
Mffiflh in that privilege, fair and konorable. 
There is nothing to fbar f^om tikkt class of 



employers. They are the element of em- 
ployers that do not deter the wage earner 
in the understanding that he has a country 
for which to fight. 

The American labor movement is based 
upon the democratic principle of progress 
and construction. 

The non-union employing industrial des- 
pot builds on sordid ambition for wealth 
covetous selfishness and artful exploitation 
of labor and society. 

Trade unionism has nothing in common 
with the labor exploiting employer or the 
destructive delusion styled the I. W. W.— 
Amalgamted JoumaL 
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KEEP THE FLAG IN YOUR WINDOW. 



MORE ardent than any other patriot, more 
loyal and downright than any grown-up 
can be, are the children of the community. 
To schoolboys and schoolgirls a thing either 
is. or it isn't They don't split hairs Mke 
their elders; they neither pussyfoot nor 
quibble nor have conscientious scruples. 

It is so when school children talk about 
the war— as they all do. They raise no futile 
questions of whether it was right for Amer- 
ica to get Into the war; they know we an 
right because we are in it. They know that 
because we are in it we are going to win. 

They talk about what their kin and friends 
are going to do to help us win — of what will 
happen when Big Brother Jim hits the Flan- 
ders line; of how Bill from across the street 
or Tom from out in the country, cousins It 
jnay be, will make the Germans turn sick 
when he goes over the top. 

They don't grumble, they boast, of the 
taxes their fathers pay, of the sacrifices 
they make to buy Liberty Bonds, of the socks 
ihelr mothers knit, and of the things left 
off the table that the soldiers at the front 
and the children of France may be fed. 

He will be a sad child who Is unable to 
make such a boast this year. His way 
through the winter term of school will be 
rough. He will be flouted and Jeered and 
will have to endure persecution, for young- 
sters are not considerate of the feelings 
of one of their own age. It Is likely he will 
have to fight, if he can't "come clean** for 
his Uncle Ham. 

In a simple way children may be saved 
from all that To American boys and girls 
the flag is their country. Put a flag In your 
window. Give your child a ready-made 
answer to any question of his loyalty. 
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rrH the world afire, and upside down, we 
may speculate upon a number of thin^. 
By ipecniatinflr in future events we may 
gain a little knowledcpe— and every added bit 
a knowledsre is a bit added to our defenses 
against future adversities, both personal and 
sodaL 

I ftm writing on a typewriter built of parts 
made by men who work in mines and in 
oiacblne shops. If it were not for the woric 
of the men who dig: coal and iron and who 
run lathes and work at annealing ovens. I 
vould be pushinsT a quill pen and scribbling 
out words that no printer oould read. Let 
that, for the moment be a bond between us. 
Let it stand for a commonality of interest. 

Yon may be a machinist and I may be a 
writer of words. We both nve in a nation 
that is at war. Let that be another bond 
between us. We are at war. If we are 
both alive when the war ends we shall face 
the same problems. Let us^ them, t^k for 
» bit about our common situation. 

The day of ifM)1ation is grone — gone for 
individuals as well as for nations. A man 
may no longer be only a worker at a trade. 
Re must be a factor in the shaping of world 
teetiaies. 

The age of isolation is gone. The age of 
community effort has come. The age of 
individual selection has gono. The of col- 
lective determination has come. 

Another afe. too. has gone. That is the 
aire of materialism. In the half-dozen dec- 
ides that have passed gross material inter- 
ests have been t^e great ruling interests 
of the world. Materialism haa been the gospel 
of the ruling classes. The idealists have 
been in the minority — a small minority. 

The day of gross« brutal nmterialism has 
Sone. The day of the idealist is here. Ideal - 
tsm is being bred in the trenches of Fland- 
«cs, in the homes of France, and England. 
and Italy, and America. 

Ltfe i« fiUl of paradoxes. Many a slum 
bas produfsed a painter er a poet Many 
& dmitkiMnd haA fathered beautiful children. 

Tbf 9»ftt war i# lighting the tutem of ideal- 
tarn aerom the mpuzUaiiMi and plains of the 
world. Thft Great Destroyer is clearing the 
psth for 8U^|ir«r« of Uuipiring songs and 
painters of wonderful picture. 



You can hear the word "democracy^ on a 
thousand tongues today, where a 3rear ago 
vou would not have heard it on ten. ,Tens 
of thousands who a year ago did not know 
what the war was for. today know that it 
is for democracy; this new thing they have 
learned about. 

Cave men who were a part of the granite 
and steel social system of yesterday, today 
tnow that this world-thrill has got to oonoe 
true. The word has rung turound the world 
until it has battered its resonant, rhythmic 
way into nooks and comers where it was 
anything but welcome. 

B>v^ett the denocraciee th om s el ves know 
there has to be deaiacracy wMn this wsx* 
"^ads. that's what we are fighting for! Not 
merely the democracy that is OMeAt by cast- 
ing ballots for officials that may turn out 
to be good or bad, but the democracy that 
gets into the hearts and homee of men and 
women, that means freedom and Joy and 
security and a ohance ta express Uiemselves 
for men and women, and that means a fair 
show in the world for little children. Not 
a business of mummery, but the real thing. 
A profess^ would tell ycu that the world 
is paychologiaed. What he would mean is 
that it has soaked into the souls of men. 
And any time you soak an idea into the 
souls that make up the civilised nations 
of the world j'ou waut to begin figuring on 
having to reckon with that idea. 

That'-s the big reason why the Kaiaer is 
doomed — ^and with him his idea of one-man 
rule, hi« idea of brutality ueber alles, his 
autocratic system of government, his whole 
go-to-bell attitude toward ths^ rest of hu- 
manity. 

Now the people of the oivilised world did 
not get that big idea into their heads out 
of thin air. They did not get this thing 
from nowhere. There had to toe something 
back of it— aJid tbei« wa^^ There was 
fact back of it There was the fact that 
the war had become astually a war for 
damocracy against autooracy. The war had 
swung from a sQUA^bble over material things 
to a massive death stmagle over ideas. It 
had swung from a mere fight to ddve back 
an invader to a q^nquast to drive out a 
devil; it had beooiae a drive of flaming 
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THB NEW AQE. 



■ouls to establish a new concept, a great 
ideal, a new social spirit! 
• Samuel Gompers has said, "This was a 
war; now it is a crusade!" 

It is the story of an epoch in a sentence! 

Wars may be fought for material things. 
Crusades are always for ideals! 

And only as ideals are set up and Im- 
bedded In the human heart and made the 
measure of human practice and the center 
of social concepts do we move forward to 
higher civilizations. 

And because this is so no man is any 
longer a lone individual concerned only with 
his own affairs, no man is apart by him- 
self, no man is isolated. ~E3ach man is a 
world influence, either for good or bad, for 
progress or reaction. 

Who is a machinist? Who is a painter? 
Who is a carpenter? Who, Indeed, with 
the world on Are! Who, indeed, with the 
wreck of dead timbers crashing about him, 
and with the new green of fresh things 
growing by leaps to replace them! No man 
Is any of those things today — not just those; 
he is much more. He is a mechanic at work 
<m a new world, wrecking and rebuilding, 
smashing and creating, tearing away gross- 
mess that he may weave out of dreams! 

Men are dying by the thousand. Some 
curse the war for the life it costs. That is 
wrong. Qod bless the men for the lives 
they give. That is right! Was it Victor 
Hugo who said that a human life has no 
value except as it contributes to the social 
good? Glorious are the lives that go out 
over there! 

What good am I if I am no good to the 
world? I am the most good when I grive 
most to the world. If to give life is to give 
the most, then they who grive their lives 
over there are of the world's pure gold! 

World progress, the birth and death of 
eras, has never been a thing for pale senti- 
mentalists or yellow cowards. It has al- 
ways been a thing of red blood and courage 
— a thing of life and death! death that there 
might be Ufel 

So is this great world tumult, this grreat 
social cyclone. 

This is the day of the man who gives; the 
day of the man who takes has gone. Self- 
ishness is of yesterday — individual selfish- 
ness. A new, but noble, selfishness is com- 
ing among us. It Is social selfishness. The 
thing today is not •'what is grood for me?" 
but **what is grood for the people?" The 
fight is not for "something for me," but for 
"evenrthlng for everybody." 



And all of this idealism, this nobility of 
spirit and purpose, has come to the world 
through the struggles of men and women 
at work. The age-old strugrgle against op- 
pression has fiamed out into a world fire In 
which the old must be burned away* for- 
ever. Forever the workers have fought this 
fight and led the way to progress. They 
fight it. today and. they lead it today. Theirs 
will be the glory, theirs the great reward. 
They have always had to fight for freedom 
because they have always needed it. They 
have always carried the torch, for dark- 
ness has always been upon them. 

But we are at the peak of the struggle 
— ^at the top! 

As you do the daily task that is your 
part in this great convulsion, think of that! 
Let your emotion run wild with the breath 
of the great adventure! 

An age is dying! An age is being bom! 
— Machinists' Journal. 
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THE PRICE OF COAL. 



r'DUCATING the average human being i^ 
MJ process that requires everlasting persis- 
tence and sometimes much aiscouragement 
as to the possibility of driving enlightenment 
into the skulls of the rising generation, but 
it would appear to be easy to drive ^ome 
the idea that among needed commodities 
when the thermometer is below zero to have 
around is a supply of coal. Thus far, the 
boimty of nature has been suflaciently gen- 
erous to assure a plentiful quantity and at a 
fair price if it were not for the spirit of 
grreed prevalent on the part of those who 
assume to be the trustee of the Great Power 
above. For weeks an effort has been made to 
regulate the figure which this actual necess- 
ity for the life and well-being of our citi- 
zens may be obtained, but after many invea. 
tigations, innumerable commissions and col- 
umns of newspaper matter, the best that can 
be thought of is that soft coal may possibly 
be purchased at a reduction of one dollar per 
ton and the luxurious anthracite can be ob- 
tained at a reduction of 50 cents per ton. 
Those familiar with the quotation, '"rhe Lord 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," will 
conclude that the coming winter will have to 
be a great deal warmer than any which has 
preceded it or the lamb after being sheared 
will be forced to get an overcoat to keep 
from freezing to death with coal at even the 
contemplated price. — ^Ek. 
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SUPPORT THE WAR. 



rilHIS is our war. Our own flesh and blood 
1 are fighting and will continue to fight to 
protect our own liberties, oiu* own homes, our 
own families. The founders of our nation, 
in our own inunortal Declaration of Inde- 
pendence said that all men are entitled to 
"Life. Ldberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness," and we as a nation are fighting today 
to defend that principle both for ourselves 
and for all mankind. 

We are Americans. We may difCer on in- 
ternal matters. We are never satisfied. We 
are always seeking advancement and prog- 
ress and sometimes we quarrel among our- 
selves, but first of all and always we are 
Americans. 

we believe our country ofCers more free- 
dom and more opportunity to wage earners 
than any other. We are not limited by any 
caste nor subordinated to any aristocracy of 
noble birth. With us the humblest may rise 
to the highest. Neither have we bowed to 
any Military Autocracy. Our history has 
shown that while we have always been able 
to create any required military force we 
have gladly returned to peaceful pursuits. 

Ours is a glorious heritage, in the defense 
of which we are now raising and equipping 
the largest forces in our history. They are 
to fight on the battlefields of Europe and on 
the sea for world-wide Democracy and to 
prevent the horrors of war from coming to 
our shores. They will fight to prevent our 
towns and cities from being destroyed and 
our people from suffering the fate of Bel- 
gitm:!. Northern France, Serbia. Poland and 
the others. 

We do not want our yoimg women and 
girls placed in concentration camps for lust- 
ful Qerman soldiers to re-people Germany 



with what the high-bom German Military 
Autocracy will consider so much low bom 
cannon fodder. We do not want our babies' 
hands to be carried as souvenirs in the 
pockets of German officers, or that German 
privates shall boast how many of our women 
and old men they bayoneted in a few minutes. 

If we do not want these terrible things to 
happen here, we must realize that this is 
our war and we must support the war with 
every fibre of our being Our own fiesh and 
blood are going to fight and to die in order 
that the forty-year conspiracy of the German 
autocracy may be defeated and that we 
here at home may be safe. They are offer- 
ing to our country and to us the full meas- 
ure of sacrifice. 

And what shall we give in return? Shall 
we sit idly by, in fancied safety, and do 
nothing while oiu* sons, husbands, sweet- 
hearts, brothers and friends lose all and 
sufTer all for our sakes? We cannot do it 
and be Americans. We must be Americans 
or traitors. There Is no middle ground. 
Each of us is for Germany or for America. 

We are Americans. It is our war. We 
will support this war. One of the best ways 
to support the war and our own men at the 
front is to save all unnecessary expenditures 
and buy War Savings Certificates and Thrift 
Stamps. We can reduce our non-essentials 
in order to supply more money to support 
our men in battle. 

Let every child save pennies and buy 
Thrift Stamps. Let every failmy study how 
they can curtail non-essentials and buy 
more Thrift Stamps and War Savings Cer- 
tificates, thus becoming larger and larger 
owners in Uncle Sam. 

Let every man. woman and child, over 
here feel that they are doing their full meas- 
ure and limit of duty in support of the loved 
ones over there and in defense of all that we 
hold dear in life. 

When every individual here at home makes 
sacrifices of pleasures and luziudes to sup- 
port the war, the tidal wave of patriotism 
will engulf the battlefields of Europe and 
German Autocracy will stand aghast at out- 
raged, enraged and United AmericanisBiL 
The more we support the war the more we 
shall shorten the war. The stronger we 
are the weaker Germany becomes. Support 
the war. 
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EDITORIALS. 



THE PEOPLE'S FIGHT. 



are beginning the year 1918 with aeri- 
OU8 participation In the world war. 
While we officially entered the war last 
April, the months that have elapsed since 
that time have been given to preparation, 
until now we have a considerable force over 
seas and sixteen large cantonments are turn- 
ing our citizens Into soldiers to fight for 
world democracy. 

In times past, in our own labor conven- 
tions and in the public press, we have been 
accustomed to hearing wars denounced as 
schemes or plots by kings or governments 
based upon greed or power, of profit, un- 
scrupulously placing these sordid aims above 
the viles, liberties and happiness of the un- 
fortunate citizens of the various countries 
to be involved in the slaughter. 

To us, however, this war is difCerent, for 
while in its inception it may have been true 
to form, conceived in German greed for 
world-wide domination of sovereignty and 
of commerce, it has dragged in nation after 
nation that did not seek war, but were com- 
pelled to participate from motives of self- 
defense. 

That is precisely our situation. We not 
only did not seek war, but we tried to keep 
out of it. There were many of our citizens 
who felt that we had gone too far in our 
efforts to keep out of it and that we suf- 
fered more encroachment upon our rights 
than was consistent with the dignity • of the 
world's greatest democracy. 

Be that as it may, our government wisely 
or unwisely, as the case may be, did suc- 
ceed in keeping us out of the war for nearly 
three years after it started. 

During all of this time an abundance of 
evidence was accumulating that it was the 
deliberate intention of the German military 
autocracy, in the event of success in Europe, 
to attempt to subjugate the United States. 
Enough has since come tp light to show 
that the German government had spies in 
all sections of the United States and was 
conspiring aganlst the industry and the 
peace and order of the country. 

There is no escaping the conviction that 
we had to choose whether we should fight 
over there in common with the other nations 
— fighting to save the world from domina- 
tion by military Germany — or whether we 
should later fight here on our own soil 
against German armies flushed with Euro- 
pean victories and lust to rape and plunder 
the richest nation of the earth, subjecting 
its towns and its peoples to the same brutal 
treatments and outrages that have marked 



ibetr course in Eiurope, in every case where 
they have encroached upon the territories of 
other nations. 

This, then, is a people's war. We cannot 
charge our government with having rushed 
us into the conflict. The present administra- 
tion in Washington, from the President 
down, is composed of men of pronounced 
peace-loving tendencies. They have entered 
the war reluctantly and only when con- 
vinced that it was necessary in the people's 
interest, and also, that the people de^ianded. 

This war, so far as our nation is con- 
cerned, is a manifestation of the public will. 
That is why there is a greater unanimity of 
sentiment in support of this war than of any 
other war in our history. Opposition is con- 
fined to a very few radical pacifists with 
whom the country now has little patience 
and from whom very few citizens care to 
hear. The popular sentiment is not dis- 
posed to tolerate opposition to, or criticism 
of, this war. 

As a nation our hands are clean. We have 
no purposes of greed to satisfy. We do not 
seek an inch of territory nor a dollar of in- 
demnity. We propose to spend our lives and 
our money without stint and without re- 
compense for no other purpose except to 
preserve the liberties of our people and of 
all other peoples on the face of the earth. 

Our high and clean purpose gives us a 
certain exaltation of spirit and explains why 
we see the cream of our youth leaving their 
peaceful vocations and fitting themselves to 
become grim participants in the terrible 
ordeals of the battlefields of Europe. We 
see our young men clear-eyed and resolute, 
and their fathers and mothers, wives and 
sweethearts, brothers, sisters and friends, 
parting from them with Spartan fortitude, 
realizing the terrible menaces of war, and 
yet appreciating the necessity that we must 
fight and that we must. win. 

The country is roused as never before 
during its entire existence. There is very 
little of cheering, of throwing hats in the 
air, and of wild enthusiasm, but there is 
plenty of grim determination with full un- 
derstanding of the dangers that the future 
has in store. 

This is the spirit that pervades our coim- 
try and its people and that bodes ill to those 
military autocracies who have sneered at 
and ridiculed any possible military strength 
of our country and who have yet to learn — 
and most assuredly will learn — that when a 
free people have become aroused to fight a 
people's war, they become an unconquerable 
foe. 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL DUTY. 



rIB present war and our participation 
therein imposes upon the wage earners 
an industrial duty that they cannot and 
should not ignore. In a New Year's address 
to organized labor, Samuel Gk>mpers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
said in part, as follows: 

•*The fighting and the concrete issues of 
the war are so far removed from the people 
of our country that not all of our citizens 
have a full understanding of the issues in- 
volved. An understanding of the principle 
of autocratic force which the Central 
Powers desire to substitute for the real 
principles of freedom, makes clear to all 
citizens of this republic the effect of our 
possible defeat upon their own lives and 
activities. 

'In addition to the fundamental principles 
at issue, labor has an additional interest in 
the war. This war is in the last analysis 
a people's war — labor's war. The final out- 
come will be determined in the factories, the 
mills, the shops, the mines, the farms, the 
industries and the transportation agencies 
of the various countries. That group of 
countries which can most successfully or- 
ganize Ith agencies of production and trans- 
portation, and which can furnish the most 
adequate and effective agencies with which 
to conduct the war will win. 

"The workers have a part in this war co- 
equal with the soldiers and sailors on the 
ships and in the trenches. 

"Continuous production is an indispensable 
pre-requisite to production of necessary war 
supplies. The Government, as well as the 
workers themselves, is vitally interested in 
maintaining such conditions that there shall 
be no occasion for interruption in produc- 
Uon. 

"The chief responsible agents of the Gov- 
ernment have shown a desire to be fair and 
an understanding of the human elements in- 
volved in this problem. The organized labor 
movement has also shown an equally broad 
understanding and grasp of the situation." 

We wish to endorse every word of the 
foregoing extract of Mr. Gompers' address, 
and we also wish to call attention to the 
speech of Major E. Requin of the French 
army, delivered to the recent American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention and printed in 
full in this issue under the title, "How 
Prance Was Saved." 

Please note from his address the shortage 
of guns and ammunition that existed in the 
early days of the war, to such an extent that 
the French army was called upon to present 



their naked breasts to the military German 
machine while Waiting for guns and ammu- 
nition to be made for them. 

Our readers will also note in following 
along ih the address how the French people 
became engaged In the war industry to such 
an extent that they were Anally able to sup- 
ply the guns and ammunition, and that the 
moments of the delay were counted by the 
number of dead. 

It appears further that the industry of the 
French people went beyond the supplying of 
their own forces and assisted in supplying 
Servian, Roumanian, Greek and Russian 
forces. 

Even today the French government is sup- 
plying our American troops with cannon 
and shells, which the great and powerful 
United States is not at this moment able to 
supply. It is understood that the French 
government has guaranteed to supply our 
American forces with cannon and shells dur- 
ing the year 1918, while the manufacturing 
facilities of our own country are being or- 
ganized. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
American industry, American labor, and 
American capital have a duty to perform. 
Since war has been thrust upon us, we are 
obliged to make it our principal business 
from now on until the end. 

The example of the French people is be- 
fore us and must inspire us to action along 
similar lines. 

We, too, may count otir dead by the 
minutes we shall delay. Our loved sons, 
brothers, husbands and sweethearts are 
going over there by the millions to protect 
us and to fight our fight. The quicker they 
succeed, the less of them will give up their 
lives. 

The more devoted and united, the support 
we, here at home, give the men at the front, 
the quicker the war will be over. 

Therefore, since war, today, is industry, 
or, in other words, manufactiures of war ma- 
terial, every day that is lost through strikes 
or lockouts or labor disagreements of any 
kind, comes near being treason to our coun- 
try and treachery to our soldiers, who are 
preparing to sacrifice their lives, if need be, 
that our nation may continue to live in free- 
dom and that our people may continue in 
full possession of their liberties and their 
homes unravaged by the war lords of Europe. 

We repeat that in our Judgment the stop- 
page of industry for a single day is an act 
of treachery, and we believe the duty of 
continuous production rests alike upon capi- 
tal and upon labor, and furthermore, that 
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any etoppacre of production will be paid for 
in the lives of the flower of our yonth. 

For these reasons, anyone causing: a cessa- 
tion of industry is assuming a terrible re- 
sponsibility. But while we have freely ad- 
mitted that the obligation is mutual as be- 
tween labor and capital, we have not ad- 
mitted or contended that it is one-sided. 
We do not think it is fair for capital to 
assume that labor must show all the patriot- 
ism and make all the sacrifice, while capital 
makes all the profits. 

Capital must remember that living condi- 
tions are extremely burdensome to labor. 
Capital must remember, also, that essen- 
tially the war is labor and that labor is the 
war. Every soldier represents so much 
labor power withdrawn from productive en- 
terprises. 

The uniform of the soldier represents just 
so much labor in the making of yarn, the 
weaving of the cloth, the making of the 
uniform, and in the transportation of the 
different materials through the different 
stages of manufacture. The tents, the shoes, 
the rifles, cartridges, cannon, shells, har- 
nesses, and every conceivable form of equip- 
ment, including food, are each and all of 
them Just so much labor translated into 
terms of military equipment and supplies. 

In short, labor must flght the war and it 
must do it for wages, while the employer 
looks for proflt. 

We are not insinuating that the employing 
class is not patriotic, for we are glad to say 
that they are. There never was a time in 
the history of the country when so many 
prominent men from the business world are 
giving their time and abilities to the service 
of the nation, honestly and sincerely, at no 
compensation, as at the present time. 

We know that there are others whose 
patriotism is tinctured with profiteering 
schemes. This condition is only natural. In 
every walk of life there are some men whose 
patriotism is unselfish, while others would 
like to serve their country for proflt. 

But to whichever class an employer may 
belong, the fact remains that his compensa- 
tion in selling his goods to the government 
comes in proflt, while the wage earner, who 
sells his labor, gets wages and there are no 
proflts. This distinction, as we have said 
before, is one that should be borne in mind 
by employers, and we think that the duty 
devolves upon them as much as upon labor 
to see that there is no stoppage of industry 
and that our full industrial duty to the war 
shall be performed. 



BUY A SHARE IN UNCLE SAMI 



DUHINO the Liberty Bond drives thousands 
of meetings were held all over the United 
States, at which one signiflcant fact waa 
apparent, namely, that the people generally 
were unfamiliar with the U. S. Government 
bonds; in fact, very few of them had ever 
seen them. A story of one meeting would 
serve to illustrate the point. 

In a town of something less than 10,000 
inhabitants there was a meeting of over one 
hundred citizens, largely composed of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and professidnal men, 
the investment element of the town. The 
speaker, advocating the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds, asked how many of the audience had 
ever owned a U. S. Bond, and not a hand 
was shown. He next asked how many had 
ever seen a U. S. Bond, and three hands 
went up. He then inquired how many of 
these three had seen- them as employes of 
banks, and it developed that two out of the 
three had seen U. S. Bonds in that way. 

The same experience was met with thou- 
sands of times, simply going to prove that 
the American people had not been owners 
of government securities and, therefore, had 
not had the same proprietary interest in 
their government that has existed 'in other 
countries, especially in France, where the 
people of France, from their private savings, 
paid the war indemnity to Germany in 1870, 
and have been heavy holders of French Gov- 
ernment securities ever since that time. 

At the present time, owing to the Liberty 
Bond drives, nearly 10,000,000 of the Ameri- 
can people are owners of U. S. Bonds, these 
Liberty Bonds being sold in denominations 
as low as $50.00, and there are many wage 
earners owning Liberty Bonds, Which is a 
decided improvement over the condition that 
previously prevailed. 

Now comes the War Savings plan, with 
the War Savings Stamps, the twenty-flve 
cent Thrift Stamp, and the five dollar stamp, 
the Thrift Card for the Thrift Stamps, and 
the War Savings Certiflcate for the flve dol- 
lar stamps. 

The purpose of the War Savings plan is 
to make it possible for every man, woman 
and child in the coimtry to own a share in 
Uncle Sam — ^to take a proprietary interest 
in the best government and the best coimtry 
on earth. Even a child can sacriflce some- 
thing and buy a Thrift Stamp. Families can 
accumulate savings, perhaps through self- 
denials, and help our country win the war. 

It is important that everybody shall buy 
shares in Uncle Sam, through Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Certiflcfttes, be- 
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cause it la essential that every form of un- 
necessary expenditure be curtailed, that only 
necessities be purchased. 

Bvery dollar spent for a non-essential Is a 
demand for labor to produce non-essentials, 
when labor Is needed to produce war neces- 
sities. Just what are non-essentials must 
be left to the conscience of the individual. 

It is said that in Oermany not a wheel 
turns except to support the war. How much 
less united can the American people be and 
win? Industrial changes may be necessary* 
and some may call them traeredies, but a 
greater tragedy would be to have millions of 
our brave men defeated and slaughtered on 
the other side for the want of supplies that 
we can and shall produce, unless our labor 
was used for non-essential purposes, and 
the needed supplies are thus kept from our 
brave men at the front. 

A still greater tragedy would be the in- 
vasion of our land by a victorious foe. To 
think what would happen to oiu* homes and 
our loved ones is enough to tell us that we 
must unite in our own defense. We must 
save every dollar we can, and buy shares in 
Uncle Sam. 



[=]C 
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THE RAILROADS. 



BY an order of the President, acting imder 
authority of Congress, the government 
has taken possession of the railroads of the 
country and proposes to operate them during 
the continuance of the war. Mr. William G. 
McAdoo, secretary of the treasury, has been 
appointed director of the railroads and is 
calling to his assistance some of the most 
expert railroad men from the coimtry. 

It is already apparent that the public is to 
receive a more efficient freight service, owing 
to the fact that, all of the roads being under 
one central management with full authority 
over the entire equipment, a more economical 
use of all the railroad facilities is possible. 

Among other things every shipment is to 
be made by the shortest possible haul and a 
general policy of trying to avoid hauling 
empty cars one way Is to be adopted. 

Railroad experts are freely predicting that 
very substantial economies and gains in 
efficiencies are to be effected by cutting out 
the competition and duplicate efforts of com- 
petitive railroad systems. 

Some of the ablest railroad men and finan- 
ciers are already predicting that the rail- 
roads will never again be run by private 
corporations and that out of the present 
situation only one thing Is possible; namely, 
government ownership of the railroads. 



On the other hand, there are others who 
predict that during the period of government 
administration of the railroads the govern- 
ment will be obliged to expend large sums 
for increased equipment and improvements, 
and that when the war is over, the govern- 
ment will turn the railroads back to the 
management of the railroad companies, after 
putting them in efficient working condition 
and charging the net expenses of such im- 
provements to the railroad companies with 
due allowance for depreciation and \ise. 

Prom whatever viewpoint we may look at 
the matter, it seems clear that the railroads, 
under private ownership and management, 
have failed. Some say this failure is d«e 
wholly to mismanagement, stock- watering 
schemes and wastes while others claim that 
the failure Is due to a sort of persecution of 
the railroads by public men which they say 
has made it impossible for the railroads to 
obtain sufficient new capital to keep up their 
equipment and to provide for the countrjr's 
growing needs. 

We shall not undertake to say which of 
these two views is correct, but we may ob- 
serve in passing that had there been no 
vulnerable spots in the financial jugglery 
*and management of railroad interests, the 
persecution, so-called, of public men could 
not have prevented the railroads from se- 
curing new capital. Another thing: If the 
railroads had been successfully managed, so 
that railroad stocks had been legitimate and 
had paid good dividends, there would have 
been no trouble in getting people with money 
to Invest in railroad stocks. 

At the present time there is considerable 
sentiment to the effect that a large propor- 
tion of the stockholders of the railroads will 
be willing to part with their stock by selling 
the railroads to the government, in the be- 
lief that they will realize more from the in- 
vestment through that policy than they will 
to have the railroads handed back to the 
stockholders and be again confronted by the 
necessity of raising new capital and to obtain 
new management in the hope that they may 
be more successful than the ones who are 
now being superseded by government con- 
trol. 

During recent years much has been said 
about physical valuation of railroad prop- 
erty, and some have argued that the basis 
of railroad earnings or the purchase of the 
railroads by the government should be the 
physical value of the property and not the 
stock issues. 

There is some ground for the opinion that 
the railroads are not especially afraid of 
this issue of physical valuation. It Is known 
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that experts in the employ of the ralh'oadfl 
have for some years been engaged in mak- 
ing schedules and valuations of the physical 
properties owned by the railroads, presum- 
ably in preparation for just such a con- 
tingency. 

The question as to whether the govern- 
ment shall eventually purchase the rail- 
roads on any basis whatsoever is, therefore, 
a very large problem with many angles, and 
cannot easily be solved at the comer gro- 
cery store or by a soap-box orator. In the 
meaatlme, while the government is operat- 
ing the railroads, we are at least relieved of 
the danger of a tie-up of the transport«tion 
sywtem by a railroad strike. For this, at 
leftst, we may be liiankful, while for the 
settlement of the other problems there is 
likely to be ample time for careful reflec- 
tion. 

^C= IC3 

DOMESTIC COAL. 



fTHE supply of domestic coal, as well as 
1 coal for manufacturing purposes, has 
been growing very acute. In the recent cold 
weather it is said that in many of the larger 
cities thousands of families were without 
coal, mostly for the reason that no coal was 
to be had. 

The same story is told of the smaller towns 
and we hear instances of wage earning fami- 
lies moving to another town to enter new 
employment and being unable to obtain a 
pound of coal to heat the new home or 
tenement. 

Wi4e publicity has been given to the fact 
that Industries have been obliged to close 
down— even war industries, — ^and, to cap the 
climax, even government military institu- 
tions, and all for the want of coal. 

This is supposed to be one of the ocm- 
trolling reasons why the government took 
over the operation of the railroads so that 
the railroad facilities might be used more 
economically and efElclently to aux>ply the 
public need of coal. 

Instances were known of where S)asteni 
mine eoal was traveling West and Western 
mine coal was traveling East, so that it was 
not unusual to see two long co«l trains 
meetin«r on the same railroad line but 
traveling in opposite directions. It is un- 
derstood that the government will stop all 
such unnecessary hauling. 

There is another thing that the govem- 
ment might do, which would very largely 
increase the facilities of the railroads to 
handle coal. We mean that the goyerannMii 
should require that the slate be aeparaMl 



from the 6oaL Everyone knows that the 
ash -heap grows bigger every year. Some 
think that when we buy a ton of anthra- 
cite, nearly half the weight is imbumable 
slate. 

If this is even approximately true, the fuel 
camring capacity of the railroads would be 
tremendously increased if the slate is picked 
out at the mine. 

Different methods are being resorted to in 
the attempt to economise coaL Apartment 
houses and hotels are running short of heat, 
and in some of the cities club rooms are 
being closed up in order that the available 
supply of coal shall be used for necessary 
purposes. 

In many of the towns and citfteo mdiooHs 
are being elesed, and right here is a peculiar 
contrast. The education of the young Is 
suspended, but theatres are open full Mast. 
Whtoh is the more important — the education 
of the young or the amusement of the adult? 

The question is, of couroe, ridiculous and 
requires no oonsideration whatever, it aina- 
ply serves to illustrate the absurdity of some 
of the things that me do under the peculiar 
conditions that exist at the present time. 

It is to be said to the credit of tlie govern- 
ment administration of the railroads that 
the first thing tSiat ISiey started for is coal, 
and it is hoped that the steps they are takinc 
will have a good effect, which will be mani- 
fest at an early d^^te. 



CDC 
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BRIEFS. 



The New Year opens with the world war 
approaching a crisis. While preparation is 
being made to continue the war three years 
or more, many hope it win be decided dur- 
ing 1918. 



The Russian revolution has thus far 
proved a disappointment. The net result Ib 
chaos at an attempt of the radical element 
to make an impossible peace with Germany. 
Thus far the radical reformers of Busaia 
have shown themselves absolutely incom- 
petent. 



Because of the breakdown in Ru<»tfti Qor- 
ma^y has been able to withdraw, substan- 
tially, all her troops from the Russian front 
to cross the northern frontier of Italy and 
to strengthen, tremendously, her foroea on 
the French froz^t all of which indicates tre- 
mendous battle* when spring opens. 



I^Luni^e^ of tliouMiids of ttmsA wttl ba 
given 4MKUig tttls year in the altampt te 
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bring the war tp a clps^ and tbouirh tlie 
war may not be terminated in 19 IS, it is 
believed that the battles that will be fought 
will practically decide the war. 



If the Gennans were imable. after 40 years 
of preparation, to take Paris in 1914, it is 
inconc^lTable that they can defeat the Allied 
natiofM now on the Western front in view 
of the present supply of cannon and shaUs 
possessed by the Allied nations and which 
they did not have in 1814. 



We are advised to avoid the purchase of 
lumecessarles and to buy, instead, war- 
savings stamps issued by the government, 
the same bearing interest at 4%, compounded 
quarterly. This is most excellent advice 
and should be followed by each and all of 
us. But wo wish to point out a«ain that ws 
should do this for another very strong rea- 
son — ^that we who have the labor to do 
should not waste any of our labor in pro- 
ducing things that are of no value in win- 
ning the war, because the winning of the 
war is the most important thing to any 
of us. 



Another (aotor of tremendous importance 
will be the fleets of thousands of airplanes 
which wiU be at the dispoeal of the AUies 
aad whioh are counted i^on to do treman- 
de«a dMoage to the Oerman supply txaias, 
ammwnlHon depots, and war manufacturing 
plants mod towns. The Allies m^ straining 
every nerve to manufacture airplanes. The 
United Steies expects to contribute 20,000 
or more of tHese war flying machines during 
the present year. 



Perhaps our members notice that we are 
saying & great deal about the war, but this 
war is very vital to all of us. We are in it 
9m a people because we could not stay out 
of it, and we must win it as a people or we 
sbaU lose many or all of the rights, privi- 
I an4 relations in life that we prize. 



Nearly every one of us has some relative 
or firiend enlisted in some branch of the 
ssrviee. Millions meee are awaiting the call. 
Men !■ mUform are eonspiouous everywhere. 
Ther «r« to engage In the most aesporato 
an4 JNad^y striCe the world has ever known, 
and those of us who remain at home must 
gim tham every conoaivahle support. The 
war luid the wimiiug of the wer is the upper- 
mttrnt thing in the mind of every right- 
thinking person. 



The thinning ranks of wage earners must 
do the work of the war. They must produce 
sit tlM things that are needed; therefore, 
vkan mmey labor is dons to pvodnoe things 
that are not needed, it is so muoh labor 
lahsa away tttma tlM pMrpoas of winning 



It is important, also, that we shall iMop 
at work. For labor to be idle is treaoherms 
to the war. It means the idaughter of thou- 
•MMte of the lives of our brave mea and 
their Allies because of the d^ays of the 
tilings which th«y need, whioh we mmt 
supply. It may be too mueh to hope that 
there will be no labor disputes, but effort 
should be made to adjust them withawt 
strikes. 



Our organisation is fortunate in this se- 
speet. The principle of collective bargaiitl«g 
is established. We have our arbitration 
contract that has stood the test of nearly 
20 years of use, aad kt was never as valuiMe 
to us as at the present time, even though 
there have been, from tiaM to time, In- 
sftances where some members with radioal 
or distorted minds were disposed to rebel 
against our policy of peaceful adjustment of 
industrial disputes. Bvery member of this 
erganiaatioa has a rii^t to feel grntiflad 
that our policy of arbitration works 
well in war as in peace. 



And we have a right to be proud in an- 
chor respect; namely, that so far as the 
furnishing of shoes to our soldiers is coo- 
ceraed, it has been done without serious 
labor troubles. Why? Because of the fast 
that our arbitration contrast has been so 
largely establiahed. A very large peroentage 
of the army shoes has been made in our 
union stamp factories, and our members 
have a right to feel proud that our ocgani- 
a^tUm and its arbitnUiOA poHcy haa boon a 
factor in the prosM>t service qf our country, 
•0 far ea the shoes for its anmed foreas is 
concerned. 
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COMMENT FUT SAUVfiE LA FRANCE. 



ITNE des plus Int^ressantes adresses It la 
U r^ente convention do VA. F. of L. fut 
oelle du Major B. Requin, qui fut pr^sent^ 
comme suit par le President Gompers: 

"Depuls que le peuple et le srouvemement 
des Et&ts-Unls sont entr^s dans cette guerre 
du monde pour la liberty — liberty d'oppres- 
■lon et de tyrannle et Tappr^hension du 
danger confrontant le civilisation et lee 
d^mocraties du monde — 11 nous est des autres 
pays des nations clviMsSes des repr^sentants 
qui, non seulement, ont eu pour but Tunion 
d'effort mals aussl I'unlon d'esprlt Parmi 
06UX qui ont 6t6 envoy^s Icl nous trouvons 
des repr^sentants du peuple et du gouveme- 
ment de France. Quand ce grand strat€- 
glste et h^ro mllltaire. le mar^chal JoflCre, se 
rendit It la Mame avec ses hommes et arrdta 
la marche de Tagresseur, 11 y eut tressallle- 
ment dans les coeurs de ceux qui alment la 
liberty. Nul venant chez nous a Jamais 6t6 
re^u avec plus d'^clat et des sentiments de 
gratitude que le fut le grand g^n^ral, le 
marshal Joffre. Un certain d'hommes, 
d'assocl^s et d*aldes I'accompagnaient. Nous 
avons rhonneur d'avolr avec nous, aujourd' 
hui, deux repr^sentants de la R^publlque de 
France venus It la F^d^ratlon Am^rlcalne 
du Travail nous apporter un message. Ds 
sont actuellement sur Testrade de ce con- 
grfes; ^I'un d'eux fait partle de I'^tAt-maJor 
du gSn^ral Joffre. Ou lul a d6cem6 la Croix 
de guerre, la M^daille de la Legion d'Hon- 
neur et des m^ailles pour service de cam- 
pagnes dans la Belglque. II me fait grand 
plaislr et c'est un honneur pour mol de vous 
presenter le Major E. Requin, membre de 
r^t&t -major du G^n^ral frangais." 

L'adresse du Major Requin fut comme 
suit: 

*'M. le president, mesdames et messieurs: 
Quand Je combattais sur la Mame, avec 
ceux qui sauv^rent la democratic franoalse, 
Je ne. pensais pas qu' avant trols ans, Jl 
aurals le privilege et I'honneur de presenter 
aux travallleurs am^rlcalns, unls k nouB* pour 
sauver la d^mocratle du monde, les saluta- 
tions fratemelles de rarm6e franQalse. 

"Je remercle votre tr&s -respects president. 
M. Oompers, d*avolr donn^ cette opportunity 
It I'un des offlclers de l'€ti.t-maJor du Mar^- 
chal Joffre, et pour la mani^re oourtolse av^c 
laquelle 11 m'a presents. 



"Je ne feral pas un long dlscours, parce 
qu' un soldat est plutOt form6 par le silence 
que par les paroles, et surtout parce que pour 
des hommes actions, tels que vous I'dtes, U 
n'est que n^cessalre de presenter I'^vldenee 
des falts. 

**'"Mais si Je ne suls pas quallfl6 pour vous 
parler de I'oeuvre de nos orgajilsatlons ou- 
vrl^res, Je puis du molns vous dire quelles 
relations In times ont exists entre elles et 
notre organisation mllltaire, quels efforts 
magniflques elles ont fait pendant trols ana 
et quels r^sultats splendldes elles ont ob« 
tenu au moyen de I'unlon du travallleur It la 
manufacture et du travallleur dans les tran- 
ch^es, tous deux soldats de la m6me d^mo- 
cratle, combattant les m6mes combats pour 
la m6me cause, avec le m6me esprit de sa- 
crifice et la mftme volont^ pour assurer la 
victoire pour la liberty et la civilisation sur 
le despotisms et la brutality. ^ 

"Quand vous connalssez ce que le peuple 
travallleur de France, hommes et fenmies, a 
fait pour des fr^res d'armes, et aussl potur « 
des fr&res dans les armies alll^es, vous com- 
prendrez notre amour pour eux, et quelle 
puissance Tavenlr leur reserve, par leur tra- 
vail, leur union et devotion durant la guerre. 

"En 1914, la France n'^talt arm^e que pour 
d^fendre ses droits. SI cet armement a paru 
attelndre la llmite de nos resources. c'4talt 
proportionn4 k la menace continuelle d'agrea- 
sion d'un empire deux fois aussl puissant, et 
dont la demi^re lol mllltaire ^talt presque 
comme ime declaration de guerre en temps 
de palx. 

"Et pourtant, la France dut developpar, 
pendant la guerre, ses. efforts mllltalres et 
Industrlels dans des proportions Inoplnees. 

"La guerre Industrlelle est un r^sultat de 
la vie mllltaire des tranch^es, et ne com- 
menga qu* en octobre 1914. parce que la 
batallle de la Mame eut lieu et se gagna 
avec les resources mllltalres des temps de 
paix. 

"De fait, nous avions It combattre avec 
seulement 400 rondes d'anmiunltlon par 
arme It feu, et nous n'en mstnufacturions 
18,000 par jour, 

"Nous n'avlons que 800 gros canons pour 
toute 'larm^e franoaise, et un nombre Insuf- 
flsant de fuslls-machlnes. 

"Le plan du marechal Joffre, et reaerde 
Indomptable d'une arm^e, que renneml ovo- 
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yalt d6faite, bien k tort— (parce que Farmfie 
n'Stait pas et ne voulait pas 6tre d^faite) — 
asstira notre vlctoire. 

"Ainsi done nous avons repouss^ le miU- 
tarisme prussie^ et Tavons forc6 k se re- 
trancher sur le sol qu' 11 avait voil6; mats 
le lendemain de la vlctoire, au lieu de pou- 
voir terminer la guerre en exploltant cette 
vlctplre, nous dClmes arr^ter par manque de 
materiel plus que par I'^pulsement de nos 
troupes. 

C'est alors que Tordre fut donn6 de ne tlrer 
que dix rondes par jour par fusil! ,Je me 
rappelle mol-m§me d'avoir suppll^ mon chef 
d'4t&t- major de donner quelque munition It 
une division, dont I'infanterie ^tait 4cras4e 
par les canons allemands, tandis que so pro- 
pre artmerie ne pouvalt m6me pas r^pliquer. 
n faut avoir v^cu k travers la valeur des 
efforts qui furent r^lis^s plus tard. 

"Parce que la vlctoire de la Mame ne put 
terminer la gruerre, Tennemi formalt un nou- 
veau plan que devait diriger ime nouvelle 
arm4e enti^rement organis^e en Allemagne. 
Le but ^tait d^craser notre aile gauche, de 
conqu^rir nos bases navales de Dunkerque, 
Boulogne et^ Calais, et alors, probablement, 
de proclamer au monde entier que 'leurs 
canons couvraient les c6tes anglaises.' 

"Le Kaiser dirigea ces operations en per- 
sonne, r4p6taiit aux troupes que 'sa volenti 
voulait que Tarm^e entre k Ypres au pre- 
mier de novembre.' Ce fut notre volont^ 
ezpresse qu' Us n'y entrent jamais! 

"La Belglque avait assez soufTert; le peu 
qu' 11 en restait nous Stait aussl pr^ieux que 
le sol de notre patrle. 

**Toutefois, conscients de notre inferiority 
momentan^e en materiel, les allemands atta- 
quaient d'une manl^re furieuse. C'est alors 
que le conmiendant-en-chef frangais de- 
manda de son arm^e le plus p^nible sacrifice 
qu* un chef ait jamais 6t6 force d'obtenir — 
celui d'opposer des canons avec des hommes 
«3 attendant que Ton fasse des canons pour 
eux, et d'arrdter un ouragan d'acier avec des 
poitrines hiunaines. 

"Ceci fut fait, mate combien de poitrines 
furent d^chirees! 

"AprSs la bataille d* Ypres, la vie de tran- 
chee s'etendit ensuite k tout le front acci- 
dental, et la guerre inf ustrielle r6elle com- 
meuQa. 

"On aurait tort de penser que I'Allemagne 
avait pr^vu cette eruerre de tranchee dans 
tous ses details; mals elle avait au moins 
Tavantage sur nous au point de vue du ma- 
teriel, car nous avlons perdu nos plus riches 
provinces industrielles. 

"Pour cette guerre speclale 11 fallut tout 
Inventer et falre cela durant le combat 



"Pour faire face It ces labyrinthes de His 
de fer, 11 derint necessaire de faire d'enormes 
depenses d'ammunitlon. 

"Afin de detruire les abris It fusils-ma- 
chines et ies excavations servant de protec- 
teun centre les bombes (parce que pour ces 
demieres le leger fusil de compagne n'etait 
pas suffisant), nous diimes nous pourvoir de 
mortiers de tranchees, et de plus forts 
canons. 

"Pour ajuster le feu d'un canon centre de 
tels objets, souvent invisibles au-dessus du 
sol, un nouveau d^veloppeinent d'avlation 
devenait necessaire. 

"Pour lutter dans le labs^rinthe des tran- 
chees, Ut oi!t 11 est quelques fois impossible de 
se servir de fusils, il fallut se pourvoir de 
errenades k main. 

"Afin d'augmenter I'efflcacite de i'infan- 
terie, 11 fut necessaire de donner aux soldats 
des carabines -grenades, des fusils automa- 
tiques, de petits canons d'infanterie por- 
tatifs. 

"Pour faire le transport de Tammunition 
actuellement si lourde, des millers de 
camions et quelques syst^mes complete de 
routes et de chemlns de fer furent construits. 

"Enfin, afin de ne pas mourir empoisonnes 
avant le grand jour de la vlctoire, nous ftlmee 
contraints d'opposer le gaz au gaz, le poison 
au poison. 

"Tous cela demandait une depense de ma- 
teriel incalculable et une energle productive 
extraordinaire. 

"Cette energle productive fut requlse de la 
France au moment mdme que nos travail- 
leurs etaient mobilises pour le front. 

"On leur demanda de quitter leurs fr^res 
d'armes et de retoumer aux manufactures. 
Mais les travaiUeurs laiss^rent les tranchees 
sans penser poiu* un instant qu' ils aban- 
donnalent le combat; ce fut leur gloire et 
notre force. 

"Conscients de la gravlte des evenements, 
conscients de la valeur du temps (chaque 
minute pouvalt se compter par le nombre 
de morts), anxious de sauver les institutions 
democratiques du militarisms prussien, et la 
vie de leurs fr^res, epoux, enfants, du fer, de 
racier, du feu, du gaz et du poison de I'Alle- 
magne, lis se mirent au travail avec volente 
et devotion, se mettant au-dessus des diffl- 
cultes entre patrons et employes. 

"lis traivailierent en groupes de nult et de 
jour, et je ne crois pas me tromper en disant 
qu' lis demanderent la suppression de cer- 
taines periodes de repos afin de pouvolr aug- 
menter la production pendant la crise. 

"Si I'armee franQtdse fut capable de sup- 
porter une epreuve telle qu' aucune autre 
armee a jamais supportee, c'etait dt en 
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psrtle k la oonflance que le soldat des tran- 
dh^M reposait dans les ouvriers de la manu- 
facture, une confiance qu' il eut en marohant 
avec lui aur le champ de bataiUe le Jour au- 
Iiaravant. 

"Le r^ultat parait clalr aujourd' huL 

"Au lieu de 400 rondes d'ammunitlon que 
nous avions It la bataille de la Mame, nous 
commenQons le combat avec 8,000 rondes par 
arme-d.-feu. 

"Au lieu de 13,000 rondes, nos manufactu- 
res produisent 800,000 rondes par jour. 

"Au lieu de 300 canons de erros calibre, 
nous en avons 6,000 (et nous en avons foiuml 
1,000 auz allies). Sur I'offensive nous nous 
servons &-peu-pr^s d'un canon gros calibre 
pour chaque 25 verges de front. 

"Par ces moyens nous avons obtenu d*im- 
portants succds, mais ce n'est pas encore 
sufflsant pour percer le front allemand. Pour 
obtenlr des r^sultats d4cisifs, les armes -It- 
feu et les munitions d'Am^rique doivent 
nous permettre d'^tendre de plus en plus 
notre front d*attaque. 

"II vous reste done It hater cette decision. 

"Un autre r^sultat, non moins important 
de cette production Industrielle intense, fut 
la diminuation de nos mortalit^s. 

"Biles furent de 5.41 pour cent en 1914, 
elles tomb^ent k 1.67 et 1.28 en 1916. 

"De fait, vous connaissez conmie on peut 
6conomiser les vies humaines par I'usage 
Judicieux de bon materiel de guerre. 

"Je ne dis pas que la manufacture du .ma- 
teriel sufflt pour donner la victoire. II est 
nScessaire de savor s'en servir, et ici je vous 
demande permission de m'4carter du sujet 
et d'expliquer un fait peu connu, mdme en 
France. C'est la m^thode, entierement d6- 
mocratique, par laquelle nous avons ^tabli 
notre nouvelle rdgle de bataille. 

"Dans cette bataille, laquelle d^buta par 
un assaut, dont le succ^s ou le fiasco de- 
cidera les 4v4nements qui suivront, il €tait 
nature! de recevoir les premieres leQons des 
premiers combattants. 

"Le commandant -en -chef frangais ordonna 
done son ^td,t- major de se rendre It la pre- 
miere ligne pour voir, entendre et suivre le 
soldat. Je me rappelle avoir pass6 des nuits 
completes It les ^couter, discutant avec eux 
et leurs offlciers la meilleure mani^re d'at- 
taque et de defense, et je vous assure qu' 
entre le soldat et le mar^chal de France il 
n*y avait d'autre interm4diaire que le simple 
officier que j*4tais. 

"Mais ce n'^tait pas tout d'^couter les com- 
battants, il 4tait ndcessaire de les forcer It 
raisonner leurs propres actions, de tirer 
d'eux de pr^cieuses legona A la fin de 1915 
le conmiandant-en-chef exigea done que 



chaque offlcier de Tarm^e frangais, du lieu- 
tenant au oonunandant, le renseigne sur 
leurs observations, leiurs reoonunendations, 
leurs opinions. On nous chargea done 
d'^tudier les rapports faits par les combat- 
tants eux-m^mes, et d'en tirer, des r^les de 
combat qui nous donnent aujourd' hul le 
succ^s avec un minimum de pertes. 

"Ce fut done Tarm^e entidre qui fit sea 
propres r^glements. Une telle m^thode ne 
pouvait 6tre adopt4e que par le mar^chal 
Joffre, le flls d'un artisan et premier soldat 
de France. 

"C'est poiurquoi, en donnant personnelle- 
ment ces rdgles It I'^t&t-major g^n^ral des 
Et&ts-Unls en avril dernier, 11 pouvait dire, 
sans autres explications: 'Ces r&gles sont 
d§mocratiques.' 

"Je vous demande pardon pour cette di- 
gression. Je d^sirais vous montrer jusqu' k 
quel point le soldat de France collabore avec 
le chef. 

"Une intime colloboration des travailleurs 
avec les soldats, pour fournir les quantit^s 
considerables de materiel, une intime collo- 
boration des soldats avec les chefs dans le 
but de s'en servir avec meilleur avanta«re, 
voiUt pourquoi et comment le peuple de 
France avec ses 38,000,000 d'habitants, et en 
depit de pertes, est encore capable aujourd' 
hui de maintenir 3.000.000 de combattants, 
mieux 4quipp4s que les soldats ennemis, de 
I'avec m6me de ret&t-major allemand. 

"Cela ne sufflsait pas encore, car la France 
n'etait pas seule; d'autres armies plus fai- 
bles avaient 6t€ ^cras^es par des nombres 
d'allemands et leur materiel. 

"Avec la mSme ^nergie qu' II montrait en 
armant ses frdres d'armes fran^ais, I'artisan 
frangais armait et Squippait le frdre des 
armies de Serbie, de la Roumanie, de la 
Qr^ce, et de la Russie autant que possible. 

"Finalement. I'artisan frangais n'a jamais 
ete aussi pr^s de vous qu' 11 Test aujourd' hul 
quand il travaille avec vous It ^quipper vo- 
tre arm^e. 

"De fait, vous connaissez le temps qu' 11 
faut, m^me dans un pays avec d'immenses 
resources comme le v6tre, pour changer un 
equipement de paix en un ^quipement de 
guerre. 

"C'est pour epargiyer un temps pr^cieux 
que le gouvernement am^ricaln n'h^sita pas 
It accepter I'offre de la France de donner les 
meilleures armes frangaises aux premieres 
divisions americaines, en attendant que vos 
manufactures soient en etat de fournir les 
armes n^cessaires. J'ajouterai, car c'est un 
temoignage de fraternity que la France dolt 
k I'Amerique, que nos manufactures donnd- 
rent k vos divisions une part complete des 
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metHeures armes avant mdme que no0 pro- 
pria ^thaUmm wa. eurent regu autant. 

"VolUt, d'une mani^re concise, ce que I'artl- 
san frangais a accompli durant la guerre, 
pour noua et nos allies. 

•<Vou8 voyes qu' il livrent aux forces in- 
dustriellea allemandes une veritable batallle 
Sana laquelle les autres combats ne sau- 
raient etre gagn^s. Dans cette guerre in- 
dustrielle I'artisan a une inf^iorit^ nu- 
m^rique, car non seulenient I'AUemagne 
peut disposer de ces propres artisans, plus 
nombreuz que les nOtres, mais elle peut 
aussi disposer de ceux des provinces qu' elle 
a brutalement enva hies. Les travailleurs 
de la Pologne, de la Serbie, de la Russie, de 
la Belgique, du nord de la France, hommes 
et fenomes, et, dans certains cas, les enfants 
et les vielllards f urent mis en esclavage pour 
augmenter la production de guerre alle- 
mande. 

"Afln de supplier k leur inferiority nu- 
m^rique, notre peuple travailleur, honunes 
et femmes, augmenta ses forces mat^rlelles 
dix fois autant, par la force morale, qui est 
toujours, en demise analyse, le plus im- 
portant facteur k la manufacture et au front. 
Tous s'unlrent avec la vlctoire en vue, re- 
mettant au Jotir de la vlctoire toutes les 
questions qui pourraient retarder cette vlc- 
toire mdme d'un seul jour. Mais lis comp- 
tent maintenant sur votre aide. 

"L'arm^e frangaise a conflance que, ins- 
trults par leur experience et leurs propres 
soufCrances, vous ne laisserez jamais vos sol- 
dats — ^nos fr^res d'armes — manquer du ma- 
teriel si neces^aire pour gagner avec un 
minlnum de pertes. 

Faites des armes, des munitions, contrui- 
sez des navires pour transporter tout ce que 
cette terrible guerre demande pour parvenir 
au but. 

"Ce but, M. Gompers, vous I'lndlquiez le 
15 du mois de mal dernier, quand vous disiez 
que c'etalt une question de savoir si la de- 
mocratic trlompherait ou si le despotisme 
aUalt envelopper la terre enti^re. 

*7our vous come pour nous, la reponse 
n'est plus douteuse. Mais la bataille devant 
atteindre I'ideal que vous avez si bien deflni 
n'a pas encore ete gagnee. Nous pouvons, 
nous devons, et nous aurons cette vlctoire 
ensemble, soldats et artisans des democraties, 
combattant pour notre existence, mais k con- 
dition que nous ne perdions pas un seul jour, 
unlssant tous nos efforts vers cette guerre, 
gardant nos esprits et nos coeurs k la hau- 
teur de votre banniere etoiiee. 



EMPRUNT DE LA VICTOIRE DU 
CANADA. 



LB Dominion du Canada vient de lancer im 
empnmt de la vlctoire de $150,000,000. 
C'est le quatridme emprunt du Dominion 
pour faire face aux exigences de la presente 
guerre. Le taux d'interfit sur cet emprunt 
est de 5^ par cent. 

En reconnaissance du fait que cette Union 
a beaucoup de membres dans le Dominion 
du Canada, nous avons fait un placement de 
$10,000 de nos fonds d'union dans le present 
emprunt de la vlctoire canadien. 

On se rappellera que lors du premier em- 
prunt de la liberte des Et&ts-Unis, en juln 
dermier, nous avons souscrit $10,000. On se 
rappellera aussi qu' k notre congr^s du moia 
de juln dernier tenu k Philadelphie notre 
bureau general fut autorlse de placer 
$50,000 dans le second emprunt de Liberte 
des Et&ts-Unis. 

Ceci met k $70,000 le montant que notre 
union a place en emprunts de la eruerre, et 
nous avons bien le droit de sentlr un 
legitime orgueil quand nous voyons notre 
Union en mesure de souscrire un tel montant 
d'argent pour ce but patriotique. 

Mais tandis que nous sommes flers de notre 
Union, n'oublions pas que la somme sou- 
scrite ne donne qu' une moyenne de $2.00 
par membre— et que la guerre ne saurait 
etre flnancee et gagnee sur de telles bases. 
Nous devons faire beaucoup plus, Individuel- 
lement. 

Dans le plan d'epargnes de guerre, decrit 
dans d'autres articles, la somme de $2,00,- 
000,000 a ete assigne pour etre preievee en 
un an de la vente des timbres d'epargnes. 
Ceci se monte d, $20 par tdte pour chaque 
honmie, fenune et enfant du pays, et ne 
comprend aucunement les appels de Bons de 
la Liberte qui seront frequents et k inter- 
valles reguliers pendant la duree de la guerre. 

n est evident que beaucoup d'individus et 
de families ne pourront repondre k cet appel 
de $20 d'epargnes par tdte, mais chacun peut 
essayer et beaucoup I'excederont. 

Nous devons tous faire notre possible. Le 
guerre devient une triste realite. Nos 
hommes sont tues de I'autre cdte, et nous 
aurons avant longtemps une liste plus con- 
siderable k deplorer. Nous avons pres de 
$2,000,000 d'hommes sous les armes et nous 
en aurons encore plus. Ce sont nos honunes 
et nous devons les appuyer. 

czi i izzncD 

RESOLUTIONS DE NOUVELLE ANNEE. 



NOUS approchons la nouvelle annee sous 
des circonstances enti^rement difrerentes 
de celles qui ont existe auparavant durant 
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notre vie. La guerre du monde est entr6e 
dans une nouvelle phase, n y a un an la 
guerre touchait les coeurs et les foyers de 
nos membres canadiens. Aujourd' hui, la 
mdme chose frappe nos membres des Et&ts- 
Unls. Bt TAm^rlque se prepare k envoyer 
des millions d'hoomies et k dSpenser 
plusieurs billions de dollars afin que, pour 
paraphraser Timmortel Lincoln, *les gouv- 
ernements du peuple. par le peuple, et pour 
le peuple ne disparaltront pas de la terre." 

II est Juste et d.-propo8 qu' k I'approche de 
la nouvelle ann^e nous prenions des resolu- 
tions appropri^es aux circonstances, et que 
ces r^soultions ne soient faites d'une mani^re 
pour fttre ensuite n^glig^e. 

Nous du mouvement de I'union des metiers 
avons beaucoup k consid4rer, car c'est sur 
nous que tombe une large part du fardeau. 

Nous devons affrlr notre part entifere 
d'hommes pour le front, et nous devons 
nous r4soudre k donner une pleine mesure 
de sacrifice patriotique avec courage et 
honneur. 

Ceux de nous qui restent dolvent prendre 
la resolution de donner la plus haute mesure 
d'appui k ceux qui sont au front. Nous 
devons les fournir d'habillements, de chaus- 
sures, d'armes et de munitions, de machin- 
eries et d'accessoires de toutes sortes. Si 
nous faillissions dans notre travail ici, nous 
serions responsables de leurs vies et de leur 
sang. 

Mais le devoir d'appuyer les hommes au 
front ne nous appartient pas seuls, et tandls 
que nous voulons bien prendre la respon- 
sabilite de faire notre part, nous devons 
prendre la determniation que nous ne per- 
mettrons pas aux patrons de tirer de Tarriftre 
ou de faire leur devoir tout-^i-fait k nos 
dfipens. Nous devons prendre la resolution 
d*insister que ceux qui emploient la main 
d'oeuvre fass'ent plus que faire de Targent 
avec la gruerre; que leurs services ne doivent 
pas 6tre born^s k dire de belles paroles, et 
qu* on ne leur permettra pas de se servir de 
la- guerre et des n^cessites du gouvernement 
comme moyen de destruction en ce qui se 
rapporte au travail syndique, ou de s'en 
servir pour supprimer les benefices, les 
droits, ou les libertes que les travailleurs k 
gages ont etablis par des generations 
d'efforts. 

Nous devons prendre la resolution d'ap- 
puyer le gouvernement — notre gouvernement 
et nous devons demander k notre gouverne- 
ment de nous appuyer, et de prendre toutes 
les precautions ralsonnables afln que les 
agencee et le pouvoir du gouvernement ne 
s'entendent pas avec ceux qui emploient la 
main d'oeuvre pour opprimer le travail. 



Dans les nombreuses complications pou- 
vant s'eiever tandis que nous nous efforOons 
k servir le gouvernement et le pays, en cher- 
chant aussl k proteger nos droits et notre 
travail contre Tusurpation d'ennemis domes- 
tiques. soyons lents et prudents k causer la 
cessation du travail, nous assurant d'abord 
de I'exactitude et de la Justice de notre posi- 
tion. 

Prenons la resolution de faire reiigieuse- 
ment honneur k tous les contrats que nous 
avons faits, et traitons ceux que repudient 
nos actes signes comme des ennemis de 
notre cause. 

Les exigences de la guerre feront des 
changements gements dans I'industrie. Cer- 
taines industries oil se font des objets de 
luxe devront disparatte pour faire place k la 
production des necessites de cruerre. Dans 
ces cas nous devons avoir de la patience afln 
que ces changements se fassent k Tamiable 
et sans confusion. Comme la chaussure est 
sans aucun doute une Industrie necessaire, 
nos membres ne souffriront pas d'embarras 
directement de ce c6te, mais lis seront 
temoins de changements dans d'autres in- 
dustries — ce qui, peut-6tre, excitera leurs 
sympathies. 

Dans tous les cas nous devons nous re- 
soudre k faire face k ces choses avec 
liberalite d'esprit et d'une knaniere patrio- 
tique, en cherchant k dtre aussi Juste que la 
nature humaine nous le permettra. 

Nous devons prendre la resolution d'ap- 
puyer le gouvernement financierement au 
moyen .d*epargnes de guerre et Tachat de 
timbres d'epargnes, encourageant les habi- 
tudes de frugalite parminous et nos families 
k cette fin. Si nous nous determinons It 
eiiminer toute depense inutile et nuisible, 
nous nous trouverons, apr^ la guerre, plus 
forts que jamais. 

Nous devons prendre la determination 
d'appuyer nos unions plus que Jamais. Dans 
ce temps de guerre, avec les changements 
industrlels et les nouvelles conditions qui 
nous confrontent de Jour en Jour, nous, lea 
travailleurs k gages, avons besoin de nos 
unions plus que jamais, et nous devons nous 
resoudre k les conserver intactes afln, qu' 
elles aussi, puissent sortir de la guerre plus 
fortes qu' auparavant, preparees k s'afllrmer 
en temps de paix pour assurer Thumainte 
contre une repitltion de la guerre. 

Nous devons prendre la determniation 
d'appuyer nos cachets d'union plus que 
Jamais. Cela peut parattre etrange, mais il 
est probable que durant ces temps de guerre 
un travail qui a du coeur dans I'interdt du 
cachet aura plus d'effet que Jamais aupara- 
vant, si ponr aucune autre raison que la 
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raret6 g^ninXe dM prodidts due k I'absorp- 
tlon du travail dans nidustrles de la gruerre. 
Si lea travailleurs k erases insistent k ce que 
les n^sociants aient des marchandises por- 
tant le cachet de TUnion, lis devront s'ex6- 
coter, et lis seront incapables de garder les 
deux sortes parce que la raret€ des prodults 
ne le permettra pas. 

Nous avons done toute raison de croire que 
la resolution d'aciieter des produits k cachet, 
de faire de Tai^lation pour lee marchandises 
portant le cachet, et Tappui donn6 par tout 
le pays aux cachets des unions de metiers 
rapportera des fruits et sera d'un grand be- 
nefice k la cause de I'Union, aux travailleurs 
k gages et leurs families qu' elle represente. 
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PETITE8 NOTES. 



Avec la Nouvelle Ann^e la guerre du 
monde est It la veille d'une crise. Tandis qu' 
on se prepare pour continuer encore trois 
ans ou plus beaucoup de personnes esp^rent 
que tout se decidera durant 1918. 



Jusqu' k present la revolution russe a ete 
un desapointement. La tentative de reie- 
ment radical pour une paix impossible avec 
I'Allemagne n'a ete que chaos. Les reforma- 
teurs radlcaux de la Russie n'ont reussi qu' 
k montrer leur incompetence Jusq* aujourd' 
hui. 



A cause de la rupture en Russie, TAlle- 
magne a pu retirer, d'une maniere substan- 
tielle, toutes ses troupes du front russe pour 
traverser la frontiere septentrionale de 
lltalie et renforcir, considerablement, ses 
forces sur le front fran^ais, ce qui indique 
que d'eflroyables batailles auront lieu au 
printemps. 



Bes centaines de miUiers de vies resont 
sacrifiees durant cette annee dans la tenta- 
tive qui se fait pour terminer la guerre. Si 
se copfllt ne cesse pas en 1918, Ton croit que 
les batailles qui am^nt lieu decideront pra- 
tiquement de la guerre. 



Si le AUemands furent incapables, apr^s 
40 ans de preparatifs, de prendre Paris en 
1914, 11 est inconcevable qu' lis pourraient 
aujourd' hui amener la defaite des nations 
aJUees sur le front occidental en vue du 
grand nombre de canons et d'obus qu' elles 
possMent actuellement et qu' elles n'avaient 
pas en 1914. 



Tin autre facteur d'importance extraordi- 
naire sera les escadres de mllliers d'air- 



planes qui swrout k la disposition des allies 
et sur lesquels Ton compte pour faire de 
terribles donunages aux trains-foumisseurs 
aUemands, depots d'aimnunitions, ainsi qu^ 
aux etablissements oii se manufacturent tout 
oe qui se rapporte k la guerre. Les allies 
font I'impossible pour la construction des 
airplanes. Les Btlits-Unis s'attendent k 
contribuer 20,000 ou plus de ces machines de 
guerre volantes durant la presente guerre. 



Presque chacun de nous a quelque parent 
ou ami enr6ie dans quelque branche du ser- 
vice. Des millions attendent I'appeL Des 
hommes portant I'uniforme sont en evidence 
partout. ns sont pour s'engager dans une 
lutte la plus desesperee et mortelle que le 
monde ait jamais connue, et ceux de nous 
qui restent ioi deuvent leur accorder tout 
I'appui possible. La guerre et Taction de la 
gagner, viola I'unique pensee de tous ceux 
qui pensent avec droiture. 



Noe membres s'aperQoivent peut-6tre que 
nous parlons beaucoup de la guerre, mais 
cette question est d'un interSt vital pour 
nous tous. Notre peuple est entre dans cette 
fiTuerre parce qu' il y a ete force, et nous 
devons la gagner comme peuple si' non nous 
perdrons un grand nombre ou tous nos droits, 
privileges, et relations de la vie que nous 
estimons. 



On nous conseille d'eviter d'acheter ce qui 
n'est pas necessite et d'acquerir, plutOt, des 
timbres de guerre du gouvemement, portant 
interet de 4%, compose par quartier. C'est 
un excellent conseil qui devrait 6tre suivi 
par chacun de nous. Mais nous desirous 
indiquer pourquol nous devrions avoir une 
autre raison tres-importante pour agir ainsi 
— c'est que nous qui travalllons ne devons 
pas se servir de notre energie pour produire 
de choses d'aucune utilite pour gagner la 
guerre, parce gagner cette guerre est la chose 
la plus importante pour nous tous. 



Eet nous avons le droit d'etre flers d'un 
autre c6te, c'est qu* en ce qui se rapporte aux 
chaussures de nos soldats, le travail s'est 
fait sans troubles serieux. Pourquoi? Parce 
que notre contr&t d'arbltrage a ete si 
grandement etabli. Un pourcentage con- 
siderable des chaussures de I'armee ont ete 
faites dans nos manufactures k cachet, et les 
membres de notre organisation peuvent bien 
etre flers que notre systeme d'arbltrage a 
ete aussi avantageux au pays, en ce qui se 
rapporte aux chaussures faites pour I'armee. 
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NEWS, PROGRESS AND REPORTS 



BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 

Headquarters: 
24< Summer Street, BoBton, Maaa. 

C3 I =1CJ 

GENERAL OFFICERS. 
GhHieral Preai^Mit, John F. TobU» 

General Vloe-Prealdent. CoUis Ix>v«tor 

General Seeretary-Tretftfurer, ClMts. U Biftln# 

r^K. ! ir.r.in 

QENCRAL EXECUTIVE MAiRD. 

JOHN F. TOBIN, Chairman, Headquarters 
MART ANDERSON, Room 610. 166 West 
Washington St. Chicago, lU. 

WARREN HATCH. 2S First Pairisli Bldr., 

BroekAoR, Mass. 
C. E. JAMES, P. O. Box 1%4, fitt. Paul litoB. 
f^BD M* KNIGHT. 7 Cotta«e St.. 

HaverklU. Mass. 
Z. LESPERANCB. 1218 Rue St. Catliertiie E. 

Montreal, Que. 
CJOLLIS LOVELY, 512t Mhier\'a Ave.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
GAD MARTINDALE, 10 Elm St.. 

Rochester. N. T. 
WILLIAM PROUT, 81 R lath St, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
BJMMET T. WALLS. Box 409. 

BrooktMi, Mass. 
OKAS. L. BAINE, Secretary, Headawarters 

en,', n-i p 

GEMERAL AUDITORS* 



IN MEMORIAM. 



DANIEL HARRINGTON, 88 Wintbrop St, 

BroQktoQ, Mass. 

B. H. DULLB. 16117 Huf^ies St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

arOHN F. REARDON. GlUon Block, 

Milford ,1 



DUB BOOKS FOU 1918. 



The Due Deoks for 1918 are of the 
••me form •• for 1917; btit of Wlw 
color. All membere who^e aocounts 
•how their due^ to be paid up fer the 
year 1917 can ••our* 1918 Du« Books 
by applying to thoir looal ••eretari^^. 



No. Name 

25 B. H. Antartuius, 

86 WiUiam MaiAMll 

86 Charles Gustafson. 

48 Frank H. (Mlbride. 

68 Edward M. Hanlon. 

74 Joseph E. Canror. 

90 George Smith, 

100 O. W. Carison, 

100 Daniel Hart well, 

118 John T. Roddan. 

122 Anna Reardon, 

180 Thomas O'Brien, 

156 Sam Meisner, 

288 Samuel Ryan, 

288 W. H. Murphy, 



A d dt esB 

St Louis, Mo. 

Brockton, Maas. 

Brockton. Mass. 

Rocklaad, Maaa. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brocklon, Mass. 

St Xx>ui0> Mo. 

Brocdiftim, Mass. 

Brockton, Masa. 

Bvoekton, Mmw. 

Randolph. Mass. 

No. Brookfleld, Masa. 

New York, N. T. 

Tosoato. Omt 

New Bedford, Mass. 



RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION aTAMP. 



1. Apfplleation fer the use of the Vnion 
9lamp lAiould be made to Headqtfarters. 

a. A contract covering ttie use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and &t9Lwn* and 
contract is then submitted to the Local ITttiOA 
or Joint Council, and if approved shall be 
submitted to the eOneral Executive B<Ma4 
and. if tfhen approved, shall be signed. 

8. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be membei*s of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in fuH accordance 
with Its constitution. 

4. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement ahall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council a»d 
thence to Headquarters. 
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S. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if SfitlBfled the am^ement is 
helMg Violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the afirreement, 
and fttUtngr to obtain satisfaction, he is here- 
by instructed to immediately brin^r action 
to recover the Union Stamp. 

$. No person except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
or his authorised deputy shall have the rierht 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using: the same. 

I M =3CJ 

RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standingr for six months prior to 
date of notice. 

t. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union 
and mailed by him to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer within 24 hours. 

5. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three« not related to the claimant to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks fur. 
Bished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary and President are prohibited from 
serving upon sick investigation committees, 
as their work In connection with sick claims 
is Judicial in character. Members of the 
Bbcecutive Board serving on sick conmiittee 
most not vote for or against approval of 
elalm. 

4. The Siok Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately and report 
separately to the Executive Board using the 
blanks fumieAied for that purpose. 

6. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report trotn 
the Sick Investigating Comonittee. 

•. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
€lalni, the General Secretary-Treasurer shall 
man Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

.7. When the Sick Claim has been received 
and the Sick Investigating Committee all 
s»e ready to report the Local E3xeeutive 
Beard shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
aft the circumstances connected with the 
fUse, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
OMuhittee, iftiall act upon the claim, approv- 
kig or diseipproving it as in their Judgment 
warrant; alter which the 



claim shall be forwarded to the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

f. If ^e <dalm is disapproved by the 
Local Executvie Board and the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall disallow claim, and 
notify claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer deems the proceedings irregular In 
any part, or has reason to believe there ks 
any evidence of fraud, he may suspend pay- 
ment of the benefit, pending an investigation 
by direction of the General Ehcecutive Board. 

10. Tf the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary. 
Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is bona 
fide and the proceedings regrular, he shall 
allow >the claim and forward the Sick Benefit 
Coupon books to the Local financial Secre- 
tary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon -Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and compiled with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insulTlcient to redeem such coupons as In 
case of epidemic, coupons may be for- 
warded to the Gfreneral Secretary-Treasurer 
who will forward check for balance. Do not 
withhold any General Funds unless sigrned 
Sick Benefit Coupon is returned in lieu of 
same. 

12. When the illness has ceased the Local 
Financial Secretary shall return the unused 
portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

is. Members claiming benefits and desir- 
ing to leave the Jurisdiction of the local 
union, must first secure permission from the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
CZ M im 

DEATH BENEFIT. 



All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General -Secre. 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If the 
claim is allowed he will return his check for 
the amount To be eligible to death benefit 
the deceased must have been for the pre- 
ceding six months a member in good lAand- 
Ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. 

C. L. BAINB, 

General Beeretary-Treasnrer. 
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SICK, DISABILITY AND DEATH BENERTS PAID DUBING1SI7 



Union 
No. 



Town, City or State 



Sick DisabiUty Death Total 

Benefits Benefits Benefits Benefits 



"0" Boston, Mass t 2.608.17 

•*0" 60 Dover, N. H « 216.42 

"0" 108 Nashua, N. H « ^ 4.29 

"0" 119 Lawrence, Mass „.. 29.26 

"0" 164 Brockton, Mass 7,831.88 

"0" 180 HolUston, Mass ^ «„ 144.67 

"0" 278 Webster, Mass 1,278.44 

"0- 867 Bridgewater. Mass 2,344.01 

1 Haverhill, Mass 846.29 

2 Haverhill, Mass ^ 148.55 

6 Haverhill, Mass 1,711.22 

11 Stoneham, Mass 114.28 

18 Buffalo, N. Y 67.18 

16 Rochester, N. Y 182.84 

19 Framingham, Mass. 1,018.99 

20 Middleboro, Mass 2,722.69 

21 Manchester, N. H. „. 97.13 

26 St. Louis, Mo ...„ 1,391.66 

26 Haverhill, Mass 362.13 

27 Brockton, Mass 170.68 

28 Manchester, N. H 612.09 

80 Detroit, Mich 96.00 

31 Whitman, Mass 462.69 

32 Lynn, Mass 186.33 

36 Brockton, Mass „ 3,291.30 

36 Brockton, Mass. „.. 1,126.57 

87 Brockton, Mass 982.63 

38 Brockton, Mass 3,256.08 

40 Milford, Mass 833.91 

46 Rochester, N. Y 233.56 

48 Rockland, Mass 3,691.75 

51 Manchester, N. H 281.84 

68 Bast We3Tnouth, Mass 653.56 

69 Marlboro, Mass „ 100.00 

68 Cincinnati, O 1,485.73 

69 Whitman. Mass ........... 262.05 

74 Brockton, Mass 2,966.60 

78 Holbrook. Mass 1,003.49 

79 Danvers, Mass » „ 409.91 

88 London, Ont 453.49 

90 St. Louis, Mo 227.13 

98 Chicago, HI „ « 188.56 

94 Chicago, lU 45.00 

99 Ljmn, Mass 31.42 

100 Brockton, Mass 4,266.77 

108 Nashua, N. H 876.65 

105 Whitman, Mass „. 294.64 

108 Lynn, Mass „ ^..... 569.90 

109 East St. Louis, 111 77.50 

111 Brockton, Mass. 996.85 

118 Brockton, Mass 841.55 

119 Lawrence, Mass 275.22 

122 Randolph, Mass 1,888.48 

125 Camden, N. J „ 100.00 

129 Whitman, Mass ..„ 647.76 

130 North Brookfield, Mass 742.16 

133 Chicago, 111 190.00 

136 Brantford. Ont „ 75.00 

137 Rochester, N. Y 8.67 

148 South Braintree, Mass 1,262.82 



$ 800.00 $ 


226.00 


$ 8.033.17 
216.42 







4.89 




29.26 


200.00 


1,400.00 


9,431.88 
144.67 




100.00 
400.00 
800.00 


1.878.44 

2,744.01 

1.146.29 

148.66 




100.00 


160.00 


1.961.82 
114.28 






67.18 




'""idoioo 

450.00 

50.00 

150.00 


182.84 


""i'ooioi) 


1.818.99 

8,272.69 

147.13 




1,641.66 




862.18 






170.68 




260.00 


862.09 




96.00 




850.00 
100.00 
800.00 
226.00 
400.00 
750.00 
800.00 


812.69 




286.88 


400.00 


4.491.80 
1.850.67 


100.00 
650.00 


1,482.68 
4,665.08 
1.183.91 


100.00 


338.66 


100.00 


400.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1.026.00 


4.091.76 
281.84 


100.00 


868.66 
200.00 


100.00 


2,610.78 
262.06 


200.00 
190.00 


550.00 
100.00 


8,716.60 

1.208.49 

409.91 




150.00 
60.00 


608.49 




277.18 




188.66 






46.00 






81.42 


200.00 


950.00 

200.00 

200.00 

50.00 


5.406.77 

1.076.66 

494.64 




100.00 


719.90 
77.60 


100.00 
200.00 


125.00 
300.00 


1,221.86 

1,841.66 

276.22 






1,388.48 
100.00 








160.00 
200.00 
lOO.Of 


697.76 




942.16 




290.00 




76.00 






8.67 


100.00 100.00 
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Union 
No. 



Sick 
Benefits 



Disability Death Total 

Benefits Benefits Benefits 



144 Belleville, IlL 38.55 

150 Rochester, N. Y ^..„ 55.00 

155 New York, N. Y 448.88 

160 Brooklyn. N. Y 468.14 

161 Spencer, Mass 122.85 

162 Worcester, Mass « 48.56 

163 North Adams, Mass ^.. 127.13 

165 North Adams, Mass 200.00 

166 Cedarburg, Wis 40.00 

167 Shreveport, La 17.84 

170 Milwaukee. Wis «.... 82.50 

174 Salem, Mass 1.355.69 

191 Haverhill, Mass - 659.11 

196 Brooklyn, N. Y 211.80 

197 Sheboygan, Wis 18.56 

201 North Adams, Mass 165.00 

205 Lynn, Mass 55.00 

206 Kitchener, Ont 25.00 

210 Cincinnati, 912.00 

212 North Adams. Mass 86.42 

216 San Francisco. Cal 193.92 

222 Cincinnati, 1,164.14 

227 Rochester, N. Y 120.00 

228 Hamilton, Ont 110.00 

229 Boston, Mass 1,168.46 

282 Hamilton, Ont „.. 71.42 

283 Toronto, Ont 721.43 

234 Hamilton, Ont 398.55 

238 New Bedford. Mass 941.33 

243 New Bedford, Mass 1,044.56 

244 Natick, Mass 183.18 

249 Montreal Que 681.34 

262 Brookfield, Mass 35.00 

266 Brockton, Mass 1.088.80 

267 St. Hyacinths. Que 1.107.06 

269 Stoughton, Mass 172.13 

262 Belleville, 111 80.00 

266 Montreal, Que 1.023.43 

268 Chippewa Palls, Wis 245.00 

270 Farmin«rton. N. H 130.00 

272 Holyoke. Mass 48.92 

276 Avon, Mass 408.07 

276 Racine. Wis. « 246.29 

282 Neenah. Wis 5.00 

285 North Adams. Mass. 697.72 

287 Haverhill. Mass 139.94 

289 Lynn. Mass 63.92 

296 Taunton, Mass 2.84 

297 North Adams. Mass 67.86 

298 Chicago, HI 90.00 

305 Buffalo, N. Y » ^.... 10.00 

308 Boston. Mass. 402.66 

324 Oakland. Cal 85.00 

830 Gait. Ont 89.99 

336 Petalimaa, Cal 40.00 

338 St. Louis. Mo 1.768.95 

841 Haverhill. Mass. 151.39 

346 Rochester. N. H 661.26 

347 Hamilton. 160.00 

366 North Easton. Mass 206.16 

362 Belfast, Me 1.120.90 

866 Brockton, Mass 2.663.71 

870 Brockton, Mass 665.56 

371 North Ablngton, Mass 3,627.86 



100.00 



100.00 



200.00 



100.00 



100.00 



400.00 



260.00 



100.00 
100.00 



60.00 
300.00 
175.00 



400.00 



60.00 
360.00 
100.00 



150.00 
30o!oO 



300.00 

200.00 

50.00 

50.00 



100.00 
100.00 



200.00 



100.00 
50.00 



200.00 



100.00 
100.00 



150.00 



100.00 
100.00 



200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
300.00 



38.66 

55.00 

448.88 

718.14 

122.85 

143.65 

227.13 

200.00 

40.00 

17.84 

82.50 

1,755.69 

784.11 

211.30 

18.66 

165.00 

66.00 

25.00 

1,812.00 

86.42 

248.92 

1.614.14 

220.00 

110.00 

1,308.46 

71.42 

1.021.48 

398.65 

1.241.33 

1,444.56 

233.18 

731.34 

35.00 

1.238.80 

1,207.06 

172.13 

80.00 

1.223.43 

245.00 

130.00 

148.92 

408.07 

296.29 

5.00 

697.72 

339.94 

63.92 

2.84 

67.86 

90.00 

10.00 

502.66 

185.00 

39.99 

40.00 

1.918.95 

151.39 

751.26 

250.00 

206.16 

1,420.90 

2,763.71 

766.56 

4.327.86 
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UaAOn 
No. 



Sick 
Benefits 



Disability Death T«tal 

Benefits Benefits Beiitfflts 



877 Honesdale, Pa. .....»..............^.....»..»........m^ 67.60 

878 Watertown, Wis. ....................................... 180.00 

884 Philadelphia, Pa. .........^............. 16.00 

898 Brockton, Mass 22.85 

806 Manchester, N. H 104.97 

897 Manchester. N. H . .. 796.62 

406 Brockton, Mass ».........^...^...^ 229.26 

411 Lebanon, Pa .......^.............. 46.00 

426 Whitman, Mass. . 230.00 

427 Cabo Rojo, P. R. 20.00 

428 Montreal, Que 244.26 

482 Waupiu, Wis «.. 104.22 

487 Seattle. Wash 82.60 

444 Hamilton, Ont. . . 17.84 

446 Scmta Rosa. Cal 26.00 

468 Haverhill, Mass 7.13 

466 Whitman, Mass ............................ 866.67 

468 Frederlcton, N. B 56.00 

460 Arecibo. P. R, 182.84 

466 New York, N. Y « «.. 69.64 

469 Augusta, Me. 896.36 

471 Haverhill. Mass 204.94 

472 Montreal, Que. 97.81 

473 Duluth. Minn 66.00 

482 St. Johns. Nfd 189.96 

486 Lowell, Mass 25.00 

499 Roseland, 111 „ 10.00 

601 Monroe, La. » 20.00 

603 Hunacao, P. R. 20.00 

604 Detroit. Minn 6.00 

610 Murphy sboro, 111 10.00 

612 Boston, Mass 160.00 

Total $ 91,016.62 



100.00 



200.00 



160.00 



50.00 

60.00 

100.00 

100.00 



250.00 



67.60 

180.00 

16.00 

22.86 

104.97 

796.62 

429.26 

45.00 

280.00 

20.00 

244.26 

104.22 

82.60 

17.a4 

26.00 

7.18 

606.67 

66.00 

182.84 

109.64 

646.36 

804.94 

197.81 

66.00 

889.96 

25.00 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

6.00 

10.00 

160.00 



14.250.00 $ 17.575.00 1112,840.62 



RJDCAPITULATION 

18.808 1-7 Weeks' Sick Benefit I 91.015.n 

206 Death Benefits 17,676.00 

44 Disability Benefits . 4,260.Mi 

^•tal Benefits paid Jan. 1, 1917, to Dec. 81. 1917 $112,840.62 
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SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION STAMP. 



REVISBD TO JAN. 1. 1918 



MEN'S UNION STAMP SHOES 



IMPORTANT NOTICC^— DO not write to any firm on this Ihst about Union Stamp SbOM 
imleM there is a * opposite their name. 

Firms without a * do not sell through correspondence— only through drummers* 



Factory 
No. 

•1 B. T. Wright A Co., Rockland. Mass. 
8 North Adams Shoe Co.. North Adams, 

Mass. 
*4 Hamilton -Brown Shoe Co.. St. Liouls, 

Mo. 
*6 A. J. Bates Co., Webster. Mass. 
•« M. N. Arnold Co., No. Abington. Mass. 
•7 Weber Bros.' Shoe Co., No. Adams. Mass. 
8 New Bedford Shoe Co.. New Bedford, 

•Mass. 
•9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
*10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

11 Rochester Shoe Co.. Rochester. N. H. 

12 Arnold Shoe Co.. No. Abington, Mass. 
*14 Willlams-Kneeland Co., So. Bralntree, 

Mass. 
16 Victor Shoe Co.. Salem. Mass. 

16 Pl}rmouth Shoe Co., Mlddleboro. Mass. 

17 A. G. Walton Shoe Co., lAwrenoe, Mass. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

*18 Thompson Bros., Brockton. Mass. 

19 Folder Shoe Mtg. Co.. Seattle. Wash. 
*20 Commonwealth Shoe A Leather Co., 

Whitman, Mass. 
•21 C. H. Ald'en Co., Abington, Mass. 
•22 J. H. WiBcheU & Co.. Inc., Hayerhill, 

Mass. 
•28 Whltcomb Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•24 Clasrpool Shoe Co., InAlanapolis, Ind. 
•25 Reynolds, Drake & OabeU Co., North 

ESaston. Mass. 
•28 Scott- Chamberlain, Ltd., London, Ont. 
27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
•28 W. A V. O. KimbaU, Haverhill, Mass. 
•29 Wall, Streeter A Doyle, North Adams, 

Masa 

20 San Francisco Shoe Co., San Francisco, 
Cat 

21 Formoet A Selecto Co., Brc»ekton, Masa 
•82 A. R Little A Ca. Brockton. Masa. 

84 Porter Shoe Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 
•85 Honesdale Union Stamp Shoe Co., 

Honesdale, Pa. 
•86 George A. Slater, Montreal, Can. 
•87 Footer-Moukon Shoe Co., BrookfleUl 

Masa Elk Skin Shoes a Specialty. 

88 Bay Path Shoe Co.. Brookfleld. Maju. 

89 Knipe Broa Co., Haverhill, Masa 

40 The Saxon Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 Murray Shoe Co., London. Ont, Can. 
•42 ChurchiU A Alden Co., Brockton. Maw. 

48 J. D. Murphy Shoe Co., NaUok, Mass. 



•44 E. G. & IL Wallace Shoe Co.. Rochesler, 

N. H. 
•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 



47 J. M. O'DonneU A Co.. No. Adams. ] 

48 Dalton Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
•50 Emerson Shoe Co.. Rockland, Mass. 
•52 Nashua Shoe Co., Nashua. N. H. 

64 Bay Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
56 Arrow Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•57 Richards A Brennan Co., Randolph, 

Mass. 
68 Way land Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
50 St. Paul Shoe Co.. Brockton, Masa 
•60 United Workingmen's Boot and Sbae 

Mfg. Co.. San Francisco. Cal. 
•61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 

Mass. 
•62 Lewis A. Cresset, Inc., No. Abington^ 
Mass. 

68 Kirsch Ideal Shoe Co., New York. N. T. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

•64 Huckins A Temple Co., Milford, Maai. 

66 Molders Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

67 Knox Shoe Co.. Milf ord«. Mass. 

69 Adams Shoe Co., Toronto. Ont. Can. 

70 Nleholf Shoe Mfg. Co.. Portland, Oregon 
•71 Doherty Broa Shoe Co., Av<m. Mass. 
•72 Fred F. Field Co., Brockton, Masa 

•78 Civilian Shoe Co.. Wavd HIU, Mass. 
•76 L. Q. White Shoe Co., Bridgewatar, 



77 Morris Shoe Co.. Taunton, Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros., Harerhill. Mass. 

•79 Luke W. Reynolds Co., Brockton, Ma^s. 

80 Marvel Shoe Co., Haverhill, Masa 
•81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens. Haverhill, Mass. 

88 Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 

•84 Fred F. Field Co., Factory "B." ^ros^c- 
ton, Mass. 

•85 A. A. Williams Shoe Co., HoUiston^ Maw. 
86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

•88 The John McPberson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

89 Resmolds Shoe Co^ Brockton, Umm.^ 

90 Klnsboro Shoe Cc.Brockton. Masa 

91 Chicago Shoe Co.. Chicago, IlL 
•92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

94 Burt A Packard Co., Brockton, Maaa. 

95 W. P. Whitaian Shoe Co., Broekten. 

96 Avondale Shoe Co., Cincinnati^ O. 
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•97 Sears, Roebuck Shoe Factories (Fac- 
tory No. 5), Holbrook, Mass. 
98 Walnut Shoe Co., CJlncinnatl, dhio. 

•99 Marston & Tapley Co., Danvers, Mass. 

100 Anfirel City Shoe Co., Los Anereles, Cal. 

102 Oranger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•101 Regral Shoe Company, Whitman, Mass. 
•101 Regal Shoe Company. Milford, Mass. 
•106 John Meier Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

106 Sterling Shoe Co., Providence, R. L 
•107 Regal Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. Can. 

108 Maitland Shoe Co., London, Ont. 

109 Dallas Shoe Co., Dallas, Texas. 
•Ill Levi Shoe Co., Chicago, DL 

•112 Beals & Torrey Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 

•114 Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

•115 BeUeville Shoe Co., BeUevllle, m. 

•116 Brennan Boot and Shoe Co., Natick. 
Mass. 
117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

121 John Grant Shoe Co., Webster. Mass. 

122 Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati. O. 
128 The Jefferson Shoe Manufacturers, 

Betroit. Mich. 

124 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

125 Morris Sodickson, New York, N. T. 

126 Texas Shoe Co., El Paso, Texas. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp it likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 



•163 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, CaL 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

165 Peter Arnold Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

166 Bradford Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•167 Sheldon Bros.' Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

168 Speedwell Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
•172 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Masa 

177 Ellet Bros.' Shoe Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

187 Central Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 
•191 Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, IlL 

194 Ackerman Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
196 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. T. 

196 Summit Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

197 The A.B.C. Shoe Co., New York City. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

200 Zimmerman-Degan Shoe Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

201 Garden City Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL * 

202 International Shoe &, Slipper Co., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

203 Standard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

204 F. C. Richmond Co., Brockton, Mass. 
206 I. T. Specialty Co., No. Stoughton, Mass. 

•207 Gannon Shoe Co., Webster, Wis. 
209 C. A. Kitz Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
•210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 
•212 Kelly-Buckley Co., Brockton, Mass. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unleM 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 



127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 217 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 218 

129 The Scotsmlth Co., Brockton, Mass. ^220 

130 Fiske Shoe & Lieather Co., Holbrook, 221 
Mass. 222 

181 Winchell Shoe Co., Inc., New York, N. T. 223 

134 Vermont Shoe Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 225 

136 W. S. C. Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 226 

187 Memphis Shoe Co., Memphis, Tenn. 227 

188 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 229 
140 Pembroke Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 230 

•141 Keith & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Mass. 231 

148 Weaver Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

144 Weybosset Shoe Co., Providence, R. I. 233 

146 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 234 

•146 Rice & Hutchins, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 235 

•148 Felbrich — Pox — Hilker Shoe Co., Ra- 236 

cine. Wla 238 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 239 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 240 

151 King Welt Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 241 
1B2 Allen Shoe Co., Fort Wayne. Ind. •243 
153 Socket-Fit Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 245 

•164 Palma Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis. 248 

155 Asa Herbert Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 251 

157 Regent Shoe Co.. No. Adams, Mass. 

•158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 254 

•159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 256 

Brockton, Mass. «256 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natlok, Mass. 267 
168 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 258 



Apex Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

Everite Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Nolan-Earl Shoe Co.. Petaluma, Cal. 

Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. S. Marston, Jr., Haverhill, Mass. 

Richmond Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lewis Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

N. K. Junior Shoe Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Peerless Shoe Co., Boston, Msiss. 

Bob Smart Shoe Co., San Antonio, Tez. 

Consolidated Shoe Co., East Wesrmouth, 

Mass. 

Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

Chancellor Shoe Co., Richmond. Va. 

Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfleld, Mass. 

Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

Trueluck Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brandon Shoe Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Eagle Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Southern Shoe Co., Richmond, Va. 

Twentieth Century Shoe Co., Webster, 

Mass. 

Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

Perfecto Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. H. Brown & Co., North Brookfleld« 

Mass. 

Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Quabaug Shoe Co., No. Brookfield, Mass. 
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259 K. B. Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

260 Globe Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

263 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Crimson Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

^265 F. M. Ho3rt Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
266 Adams Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

269 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

270 Mound City Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
*272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

Pa. 

273 Whitney Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York. 

275 Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle, 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. T. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

282 Mooar Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

288 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

284 Stadium Shoe Co., Sjnracuse, N. Y. 
*285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
*286 M. A. Packard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

288 Bear Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

•290 Walk- Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. "E, Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 
QecE. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
lembling our Union Stamp Is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

298 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 
•296 E. B. Taylor Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
•296 E. B. Taylor Co., Nashua, N. H. 

295 Anda Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
•296 E. B. Taylor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•297 Preston B Keith Shoe Co , Brockton. 
•298 Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•JOO Geo. H. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass . 

801 Brie Shoe Co., Brie, Pa. 

802 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
^303 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

804 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

805 Kenosa Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
866 Hogan Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
807 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*t09 Filsinger-Boette Shoe Co., St Louis, 
^810 Howard & Foster Co., Brockton, Mass. 

811 Fidelity Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

812 The Coast Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cat 

813 Holllston Shoe Co.. Holllston, Mass. 
•815 Slater & Morrill, So. Braintree, Mass. 
•816 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

817 Marvin Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

818 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

820 Foot Kite Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
•821 Racine Shoe Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
322 Metzer Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 
123 Fox Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
»62 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 



353 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. 

324 Central Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

325 Charles Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

326 Tech Shoe Co., iPittsburg, Pa. 
*327 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

329 Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co.» Port- 
land, Ore. 

330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
*331 Racine Aluminum Shoe Co., Racine, 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

333 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

334 Drt-Phut Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

336 The Rookwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

337 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. 

338 Illinois Shoe Co., Chicsjro, HI. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

341 Seattle Wooden Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash. 
*343 Diamond Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
^344 Rideau Shoe Co., Maisonneuve, Mon- 
treal. Que 

346 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago. Til. 

347 Los Angeles Shoe Co., Los Angeles, CaL 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

^349 Santa Rosa Shoe Mfg. Co., Santa BoMt, 

350 Ethan Allen Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

354 Wm. Penn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

355 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

356 Hoffman Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

357 Basic Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

359 Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

360 Heffner Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

361 Geo. B. Hatch, Chicago, 111. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, HI. 
863 Hub Shoe Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
164 Hartford Shoe Co., Chicago, Ul. 

3((5 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

866 Tri- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohia 

867 Maanexlt Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
368 Geo. Meullers Sons, New York, N. Y. 

*369 Brandau Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 
870 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
872 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

373 Allerton Shoe Cow. Boston, Mass. 

374 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, lU. 

375 Interstate Shoe Mfg. Co., New York. 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Evansvills, 
Ind. 

377 St Clahr Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

378 Worcester County Shoe Mfg. Co., North 
Brookfleld, Mass. 

379 New York Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

882 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

883 Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

384 Crescent City Shoe Mfg. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 
*385 Charles A. Baton Company, Augusta, 
*385 Charles A. Baton Company, Brocktmi, 
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*4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. LonUi. 
Mo. 
*1# Columbia Shoe Co.. Sheboygan, Wlo. 
*16 Victor Shoe Co., Salem. Mass. 
•21 C. H. Alden Co., No. Ablngton, Mass. 
*t2 A. B. Little & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
•86 Qeo. A. Slater. Montreal. Can. 
*4S W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 
•46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
*66 Donovan-Oiles Co.. Lynn. Mass. 

68 Ira J. Webster Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 
*86 D. Armstrong & Co.. Inc.. Rochester, 

N. Y. 
•88 Thompson & Crocker Shoe Co., Boston. 
*7< Cass & Daley Shoe Co.. Salem. Mass. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

*83 Framingham Shoe Co.. Framingham, 

Mass. 
87 J. J. Grover's Sons. Stoneham, Mass. 
93 Victoria Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 
*114 Ames-Holden. Ltd.. Montreal, Can. 
127 John Smith Shoe Co.. St. Louis. Mo. 
136 Jacob M. Postman. New York. N. Y. 
*139 D. A. Donovan's Sons. Lynn. Mass. 
^142 Connolly Shoe Co.. Salem. Mass. 
163 Socket-Fit Shoe Co.. Lowell. Mass. 
*1<9 Cushman & Hebert, Haverhill, Mass. 
^181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co.. Lynn, Mass. 
•118 Alden, Walker A Wilde. B. Weymouth, 

Mass. 
•128 The Travers Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, O. 
123 Ideal Vogue Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 



•184 Hasen B. Goodrich & Co., HaverhilL 
186 Cramer Shoe Mtg, Co.^ St Louis, Mo. 

•188 Wichert A Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
190 Arista Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. 
193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago. DL 

196 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester. N. Y. 

197 The A.B.C. Shoe Cp.. Rochester, N. 
•210 J. & T. BeU, Montreal. Can. 

288 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
239 Garfield Shoe Co.. Chicago, IlL 
•286 Leonard & Barrows. Belfast. Me. 
•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured! 

Geo. E. Keith Co.. No. 9 Factory. 
294 Hand Made Shoe Co., Chippewa 
Wis. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unll 
they bear a plain and distinct imprf 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

•344 Rideau Shoe Co.. Ltd.. Masionn^ 

Que. 
•346 Minister-Myles Shoe Co., Ltd., To 

Ont., Can. 
•860 Slater Shoe Ca, Montreal. Que. 
383 Braintree Shoe Co.. Boston, Ma 



CDC 
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MEN'S SLIPPERS 



•166 Eisenberg A Kaplinsky. 161 Rid 

New York. N. Y. 
•184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co.. Haver| 
•371 Missouri Slipper Co.. St. Louis 



INSIST UPON HAYING THIS STAMP ON YOIJR W( 

PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



^^unionV^ 



HOP 



Be a Unionist in all your purchases. Do | 
confine your purchases to Union Label 
alone, but see that a Union shoe dresser poli!^ 
them with Union Label Shoe Polish. Keep 
shoes on the Union Label list till you burn t1| 
in a Union Label Stove. In order to do this yon 
must, when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a Union repair shopi Make it 
your business to find out if there is a Union re- 
pair shop in your locality before havlnir your re- 
pairing done elsewhere. When the Union Labei 
is worn from the first sole, see that it is re- 
placed with a new sole put on by Union 
repairers. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OP THE BOOT AMD SHOE WORKERS' UNION 



THE 



Shoe Workers' Journal 



C L. B AINE» Editor and Manages 



Boston, Massachubbtts 



GOMPERS TO THEiMINERS 



MIVR. President, Fellow Union Men and 
Jjg Friends — There comes upon rae a feelingr 
which is inexpressible, because I am standing 
before you this morning in this grreat conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers* of America. 
When I see you here assembled — ^and I am in- 
formed more than sixteen hundred duly ac- 
credited delegates representing the coal 
miners of America are here, the men who 
in modem industry are of prime import- 
ance — my mind wanders back to the past 
when the men in the organized movement 
trjed to bring about cohesive orgranized 
effort, and when I compare the conditions 
now with the conditions existing then, it 
is enough to make one's heart swell with 
Pride if he has had but the slightest part 
in helping or has made some little contri- 
bution to the tremendous achievement, 
scarely believable, of those who held the 
fondest hopes for the organization. 

I shall not attempt to portray or even re- 
cite the wonderful transition and trans- 
formation of the miners from a position of 
docility, of poverty and misery Into the full 
stature of manhood, conscious of your 
strength, wonderful in your achievements, 
and yet holding yourselves and your organ- 
ization under such control that you have 
tip to this time commanded the respect, the 
confidence and the admiration of every 
liberty-loving, humanity- loving, American 
citizen. 

It is a privUege to be permitted, much less 
to be invited, to address this great conven- 
tion; and I found it gratifying that I could 
take the time from my other duties to come 
to Indianapolis, and to say a word to you, 
which I trust may be timely and helpful; 
for in this great hour of the world's history 



it requires all the man power, and all the 
brain power, and all the wealth, and all 
the sacrifices which may be necessary, that not 
only liberty, but that manhood, shall pre- 
vail as the guiding thought of the world's 
progress. 

It is a popular thought to discuss the 
question of war, and we are all of us com- 
pelled, whether we care, or whether we do 
not, to concern ourselves with the fact that 
we are in war. We have had, perhaps, the 
first indirect, or direct, effect of our being 
In war within the past few days; and if I 
have the time and the opportunity, I shall 
address a few words to you expressive of 
my opinion upon that subject But, we have 
not otherwise realized the fact that we are 
at war. You men, who know me, know that 
I have been all of my sixty- seven years of 
life a pacifist until less than three years 
ago. I was willing to go to the fullest 
length that any man could think or devise 
to prevent an international war. I believed 
that the cl\ilization of our time, I believed 
that the humanitarian spirit In the heai*ts 
and the minds of men was suflflcent to pro- 
tect us against a struggle of this character. 

When we knew that the great scientists 
of the world were burning the midnight 
oil for the purpose of discovering any 
agency or application that would ease the 
pain, or cure the diseases, or prevent the 
ills of our fellow human beings, it seems 
almost appalling to think that over night 
the war could have occured. But it came. 
The marauder, the modem autocrat willed* 
It that the peace of the world should be dis- 
turbed, that humanity should be stopped in 
Its onward march toward a higher civiliza- 
tion. E^verythlhg wa& to be dominated as 
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his autocratic, imporialistlc, and mllitariatic 
mind developed. Never in the history of the 
world was there a man, or group of men, 
who had so thorougrhly planned for the mil- 
itaristic domination of the world as was 
expressed by the dynasty and the group of 
the imperial German grovemment when it 
it made war, flagrrantly, brutally and with- 
out the sligrhtest consideration of the human 
side of the people of the world. 

Yes, the invasion of Belgrium, the ravish- 
ing: of that little country, the crushing: of 
Serbia and Roumanla, the grreat Jugrgremaut 
of this grreat militaristic machine, groingr on 
and on, and on, was brougrht about by that 
autocratic and militaristic grovemment; and, 
whatever the outcome of this titanic stmgr- 
grle, the pagres of history will record to the 
grreat honor of that little land, Belgium, the 
wonderful protector of the human race. It 
was Belgrlum that halted the onward march 
of militarism and grave the world time to 
breathe, and at least prepare itself to meet, 
to check and drive back the invader. 

My thought comes back to the changre 
that has come over the real pacifists of the 
world. I don't mean this lip service, I don't 
mean these anti- American demonstrations 
— ^I am speaking* of those who were willing 
to sacrifice themselves that peace might be 
maintained. When the war dogrs were let 
loose and it was shown that this tremendous 
preparation had been going on for over 
forty years, so far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to declare here and now, quite 
freely and frankly, I threw my pacificism 
to the winds, and there came the trans- 
formation from a pacifist to a fighting man. 

If you were living in your home with your 
wife and your children, and you learned 
that right around the comer was a band of 
half a dozen ruffians running amuck, kill- 
ing men, and women, and innocent children, 
no matter what kind of a pacifist you might 
be, unless you arose and joined with your 
fellow men in the vicinity to repel the at- 
tack and the danger, you would write your- 
self as a paltroon and a coward. The man 
who won't defend his home, his children, 
who won't help to defend the homes and 
wives and children of his neighbors. Is un- 
worthy of neighborly conduct and friendly 
association. 

We were so far removed from the theatre 
of operation that wo believed we could keep 
out of the war. I firmly believe that it was 
the plan of the German militarist caste to 
keep us out of the war, but only until Germ- 
any had conquered Europe. I don't know 



whether this thought has ttver been ex- 
pressed — at least I have never heard it ex- 
pressed — that if Germany had won, had 
beaten Belgium, France and England, one 
of their terms for peace would have been 
the taking over of the British fieet, and with 
Germany's imnnenso army, with her own 
fieet, with the French fleet, and the British 
fleet under her command, what do you think 
would have happened to the people of the 
United States? 

When Belgium checked the army of Ger- 
many, the troops of France and England 
combined Just held and moved the German 
army backward. That was not on the sched- 
ule for the militaristic campaign of the 
kaiser. He was checked, and he knew, his 
military advisers and commanders knew, 
and know now, that as soon as they were 
checked, it meant the beginning of the end, 
for it is writ in the stars that the God of 
truth, and righteousness, and Justice, will 
prevail. And then came the change. The 
policy of German statesmanship was then to 
drag: the United Rtates into the war by 
any means; hence the sinking of neutral 
ships, of innocent merchantmen, and the 
killing of men, women and children upon 
the high seas. Without attempting further 
to elucidate, this killing of innocent men, 
women and children was on, and the word 
pledged to our government broken. Just aa 
ruthlessly as was that pact between the 
governments of the whole world that Bel- 
gium's neutrality chould be maintained at 
all hazards, as that treaty was torn to shreds 
as a scrap of paper, the pledge given to the 
United States, by the German government, 
that this rapine and murder would not be 
repeated, was broken without the slightest 
compunction. 

At last we were In the war, we were 
dragged into it, we could not keep out of 
it if we would. If we had not come to the 
assistance of the peoples representing the 
democracies of Europe, I have not the slight- 
est hesitancy in believing that it meant the 
choice of going over to fight, or having them 
over here to fight. Four years ago when 
I had the great privilege of being with you 
in your convention — to be exact, four years 
and three days — the only war of which any 
of us knew anj^hing was the war in the 
convention. And I may be a bit scarred 
and wounded, but I am still in the ringr. 
No one here or in the broad domain of our 
country imagined in January, 1914, that 
within a few paslng months the whole world 
would be in conflagration, and countries at 
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each other's throats. Events have come 
and gone that were little dreamed of In our 
philosophy, and from that year up to the 
present time the world has been at war. 
We cannot be neutral; there Is no such 
thing SLS neutrality in this war. You are for 
autocracy or democracy, there is no other 
choice, not only for individuals, but for 
nations. Spain, the Scandinavian countries 
and Switzerland are not neutral; they have 
proclaimed their neutrality, but they are 
profiting, or cowed by the war, and hence 
their sympathies and their co-operation are 
given to either one or the other side. 

I don't want to assume the attitude of 
the great orator of the Continental Con- 
gress, but I cannot live when the whole 
world makes for unfreedom. I counted it 
an honor, as I felt it my duty, some years 
ago to challenge the decision and the action 
of the courts, because they denied me the 
right of honest, free expression. I took 
the chance to defend the principles of free- 
dom and suffered the indignity of having 
been sentenced twice to imprisonment for 
a year, because I dared to maintain the 
right of free speech and free press. When 
I could not endure the gross injustice of 
taking from me and my fellows the right 
of freedom of expression, you can rest as- 
sured, I protested, and will protest again, 
any attempt to strangle the manhood and 
womanhood of the world to silence and 
failure or prevention of expression. 

I realize the contrast between the condi- 
tions of peace and those of war. The gov- 
ernment of the United States, with singu- 
lar unanimity, the sole constituted author- 
ity of our republic, decided to declare that 
we are at war with Germany and later with 
Austria. There is no other way provided 
by which that action can be taken. That 
specific decision having been made that a 
state of war exists between America and 
her Allies, against the imperial governments 
of Germany and Austria, everything that I 
can do to adjure my fellow workers and 
my fellow citizens to do to make the vic- 
tory of democracy sure, I am going to ad- 
vise, even if it is with my last breath. 

A month before war was declared, a con- 
ference waa held, in the city of Washington, 
in which the representatives of nearly all 
the national and international trade unions 
participated. In that conference a dec- 
laration was made and unanimously 
adopted. May I take the time to read a few 
paragraphs of this declaration to you? The 
present war discloses the struggle between 



the institutions of democracy and those of 
autocracy. As a nation, we will profit from 
the experience of other nations. Democ- 
racy cannot be established by patches 
upon an autocratic system. The founda- 
tions of civilized intercourse between Indi- 
viduals must be organized upon principles 
of democracy and scientific principles of 
human welfare. Then a national structure 
can be perfected in harmony with human- 
itarian Idealism, a structure that will stand 
the test of the necessities of peace or war. 
This is the declaration: 

"We, the officers of the national and In- 
ternational trade unions of America, in na- 
tional conference assembled in the capital 
of our nation, hereby pledge ourselves In 
peace or In war, in stress or In storm, to 
stand unreservedly by the standards of lib- 
erty and the safety and preservations of the 
institutions and ideals of our republic. 

"In this solemn hour of our nation's life. 
It is our earnest hope that our republic may 
be safeguarded in its unswerving desire for 
peace; that our people maj^ be spared the 
horrors and the burdens of war; that they 
have the opportunity to cultivate and de- 
velop the arts of peace, human brotherhood 
and a higher civilization. But, despite all 
our endeavors and hopes, should our coun- 
try be drawn into the maelstrom of the 
European conflict, we, with these ideals of 
liberty and Justice herein declared as the 
Indispensable basis for national policies, offer 
our services to our country in every field of 
activity to defend, safeguard and preserve 
the republic of the United States of America 
against Its enemies, whosoever they may be, 
and we call upon our fellow workers and 
fellow citizens In the holy name of labor. 
Justice, freedom and humanity to devotedly 
and patriotically give like service." 

That was the declaration of March 12, 
1917. Since then our country has been at 
war. We desired to place ourselves in a 
position where we could establish the best 
possible relations with the government and 
the men and the women of our labor move- 
ment so that the greatest degree of co-op- 
eration and wholehearted support would be 
given on both sides. And so we have had 
the agreements made between the govern- 
mental agencies and the representatives of 
our movement, so that in the struggle for 
freedom and democracy abroard, we should 
not lose our freedom and democracy at 
home. You have It In your own organiza- 
tion, for your own honored former presi- 
dent. Brother John P. White, Is In an In- 
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fluential, helpful position in one of the grreat- 
est grovernmental a^rencies In which the men 
of yoiw industry are primarily affected. 
What is true in reg-ard to him is equally 
true of nearly all industries of America. 
We jaropose not to surrender the standards 
of me and living during* this struggle, ex- 
cept it be to save the Republic of the United 
States and not for private profit We will 
make any sacrifice which may be necessary 
to make our triumphs sure, but we are not 
going to make any sacrifices that shall fill 
the coffers of the rich beyond the plethoric 
conditions in which they even now are. 

If there was any evidence required to 
show the great heart of the leader of the 
world's democracies, the President of the 
United States visited the Buffalo conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, 
and gave his great message to the hearts 
and the conscience of the workers of the 
masses of the people of the whole world. It 
thrilled every human being capable of any 
sensibility or feeling. It was wonderful! 
It was a pledge of the common concept for 
humanity. The world is changing. This 
war, upon which first I looked with horror 
and disdain beyond expression, I regard now 
as a rejuvenation of mankind and the estab- 
lishment of higher concept of justice for all 
time to come. And it means that all great 
transformations in the Interest of humanity 
must have a baptism of blood, and the blood 
that is now so freely flowing is the baptism, 
not of this war, but of its transformation 
from a war to a crusade in the interests 
of humanity. 

In this present day condition in which we 
find criticisms and attacks being sown 
broadcast anyivhere, and everywhere, it is 
timely for labor men to consider lest we, too, 
may be swamped by passionate appeals or 
by misleading purposes. It is a tremendous 
thing, it is an almost unbelievable task to 
work out the military, the naval, the indus- 
trial, the commercial affairs of a country 
which were based on democratic ideas and 
Ideals, which were based upon a peace foot- 
ing, and expect that this democracy should 
transform the whole field of human endeavor 
from a peace basis to a war footing without 
making some mistakes. We would sacrifice 
our lives rather than give up our democratic 
Institutions; but bear in mind that democ- 
racy is likely to make mistakes. These mis- 
takes are the penalties we pay for the ex- 
ercise of the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy. And that applies to our own or- 
ganization as well as to our government. If 



we want to have democracy, we should be 
willing to pay some of the penalties of de- 
mocracy because of our mistakes. 

I have no brief to speak for the adminis- 
tration of the government of the United 
States or any of its members, but this I 
do know, and am willing to voluntarily attest 
to it, that they are prompted by the great 
purpose, first, that America shall win in 
this war, and to do justice to otir people in 
the fighting and during the struggle. They 
are men of great mental power and activity. 
To think that this great transition could 
take place without somfe mistakes being 
made is to expect the impossible. Talk 
about change and placing distinguished men 
in the governmental affairs and in full 
power! Distinguished men! I have hear'' 
on the train coming here the names of 
some of those who are regarded aa the 
"distinguished men" who would fill, those 
positions if created, and, believe me, not 
one of the men mentioned could compare in 
brain. In heart, in practical understanding 
and worth with the men who are now occu- 
pying the positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity. 

On the other hand, I know of the men 
mentioned In conversation upon the train — 
and parenthetically I may say that I don't 
believe in all my life I used less words or 
spoke less than I did on the trip from New 
York to Indianapolis, but my ears wore 
quite acute — ^there wasn't one man whose 
name was suggested who was ever known 
to do a public service, there wasn't a meua. 
among those mentioned who had expressed 
one scintilla of. thought for the great mass 
of labor. There has never been a time when 
the affairs of the country were In the hands 
of men more competent to do their work 
than the men now entrusted with the in- 
terests and the affairs and the life of the 
people of our nation. 

I am not going to find any excuse for 
mistakes. I have in advance said that they 
are part of our very lives and system. As 
a matter of fact, who could have made a 
greater mistake than the one-man power, 
the kaiser of Germany, In starting this thing 
he will never be able to finish? With all 
his plans, and all his aids, he made that mis- 
take. They were on the road to great in- 
dustrial, and scientific, and commercial suc- 
cess in Germany; they had an enviable j>osi- 
tion in the world's affairs, but they wanted 
to establish their military, imperialistic, 
autocratic influence and government over 
the whole world. I haven't spoken German 
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in this last, couple of years. I acquired the 
lan^uagre when I was working in the factory, 
and I am ^oinfir to use a term that has been 
used by the Germans — **Deutschland ueber 
alles" — Germany over all. That is not an ex- 
pression of the day before yesterday, or 
three, or five, or ten years ago, it Is a motto 
coined over forty years ago — "Germany over 
alL" By friends, place one military dictator, 
if you please, at the head of the affairs of 
our government and he will make as many 
if not more mistakes than have been made 
by the administrator of our affairs, though 
they be civilians. And how would the work- 
ers fare in the struggle and in the mean- 
time? 

Well, even the order Issued a few days 
ago, I regard as an absolute necessity. You 
know there is now a discussion to repeal or 
modify the Sherman Anti-Trust law. I am 
not going to offer any excuse for the rail- 
roads, they have been lax so long, but the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law forbade them to do 
what now the director-general of the rail- 
roads has the right to do. The Jam had 
occurred and was increasing, and something 
had to be done to relieve the situation. If 
the ice king has interferred'there can be no 
help for that. I think there is one mistake 
in the making, and I trust it will be changed 
or modified. I refer to the closing of the in- 
dustrial and conmiercial plants of our coun- 
try one additional day each week. I think 
it is a mistake to have a whole day such 
as Monday, Idle, and involving from Sat- 
urday afternoon until Tuesday morning. 
I believe if the order were changed so that 
Instead of there being ten, nine or eight 
hours as a day's work, let the same power 
be erercised and proclaim a universal seven - 
hour day during the war period, we have 
practically the same results in the conser- 
vation of fuel a^d all other needful com- 
modities; there would be the same conser- 
vation, and it would not do violence to the 
history, the traditions, the work and the 
practical operation of Industry and com- 
merce.. I trust that the suggestion may find 
lodgment somewhere and bring that change: 
but if it doesn't I am going to obey like a 
soldier of America, I am going to yield my 
Judgment to the Judgment and the actions 
of the men in whose hands the destinies 
of our republic are placed. Because the 
suggestion or advice I may offer may not 
be accepted, does not entitle me during the 
war to balk or refuse to co-operate with 
my fellow citizens and with my govern- 
ment 



I think I ought to make reference to 
something which is arresting our attention 
and the attention of the whole world. 
I refer to the present situation as it exists 
in Russia. We have all done our share 
to be helpful to the Russian people and 
we were all enthused when the revolution- 
ists overthrew the Czar of that country, 
established a revolutionary government and 
fought on, and on, until there came upon 
the scene these people who call themselves 
the Bolsheviki. The exact meaning of 
that term is not known to every one. It 
is simply the Russian word for what we 
would call maxamilists, those who want 
the maximum of anything and everything, 
and will not compromise or yield to any- 
thing, will not accept anything but the 
uttermost, the maxim. What is the max- 
im? All that you have dreamed, all that 
I have dreamed, all that any one has 
dreamed and hoped for, that must be ac- 
complished and put into operation at once, 
or else we refuse to live and be with our 
neighbors of different Judgment: we refuse 
to accept the natural law of growth and 
development; we refuse to perinit industry 
to be carried on to its fullest extent, and 
then, as in the movements of labor in 
England and the United States, to obtain 
something better, to make life and work 
better today than yesterday, better tomor- 
row than today, and better each succeed- 
ing day, so that every day, tomorrow and 
tomorrow, and tomorrow's tomorrow shall 
each be a better day than the day which is 
past 

They refuse to permit such a growth, 
such a development, but want it all; and, 
like the dog in the fable who, having a bone 
and seeing the shadow in the water, and 
the shadow being larger than the bone it- 
self, the dog dropped the bone and Jumped 
for the shadow and lost both. To expect 
that the world shall establish the highest 
ideals of ownership, of property, of work, 
of life by edict and without the transition 
from stage to stage is like expecting an 
infant Just crawling and beginning to walk 
to enter into a marathon race as a con- 
tender for victory. The result of that ac- 
tivity of the Bolsheviki is this, that be- 
cause of their supposed radicalism they 
have lost aU. As a nation which doesn't 
function, an army that won't Aght, a peo- 
ple that for the time being cannot act to- 
gether through this Bolsheviki, the peo- 
ple of Russia are crawling upon their bel- 
lies stnd asking for mercy at the hand of 
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the modem assassin, the Kaiser of Qer- 
many. 

Through this Bolshevlkl, the whole field 
of operations is in greater danger. The 
Czar of Russia in his palmiest days could 
do no worse than this Bolshevlkl has done. 
The Czar turned his soldiers upon the mem- 
bers of the Duma of Russia, and the Bol- 
Bheviki have sent their armed soldiers and 
sailors to disperse the Constituent Assembly, 
the representatives elected by the people of 
Russia; in other words, my friends, the at- 
tempt at constitutional gx)vemment In Rus- 
sia, where the people could assert themselves, 
has been at the point of the gun, and the 
bayonet driven out of the hall of legislation. 
The Bolshevlkl who dropped their guns when 
facing the Kaiser's troops, turned them upon 
their own representative government 

My friends, the reason of that movement, 
the terrific situation, the terrible situation 
In which the people of Russia and the gov- 
ernment of Russia are placed Is a reminder 
to us, too, not only in our own country, but 
In our labor movement, because, believe me, 
we have some Bolshevlkl right in the United 
States! These men, if they had their way, 
would drive the United States government 
and the people Into the same wretched, mis- 
erable, paltroonery position. If they had 
their way the trades unions of our country 
would not be in existence. You know as 
well as I do that there was one organiza- 
tion of labor in the United States— I prefer 
not to mention its name — which was a Max- 
amlllst organization — ^they would have no*' 
Ing but the most, and would not consent to 
anything less. And now it hasn't the power 
to make even a decent showing, much less 
a good fight. If the extremists in the labor 
movement of America had their way, the 
United Mine Workers of America might be 
known as a name, but not as a fact; It 
wouldn't have one of its representative men 
sitting in council with the governmental 
agencies in order to determine the condi- 
tions of industry, and the life, and the work, 
of the toilers. 

You haven't got all that you are entitled 
to, certainly not! My desire and demand 
upon society is for more, and more, and 
more, and never stopping in that constant 
driving movement for more; but I do know 
someting of the limitations of our power, of 
our people, of our own selfishness and al- 
truism, of our generosity and our weakness, 
and I say to you, my friends, let the voice 
of the men with experience, the men charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out the 



interests, and the win, and the welfare of 
the miners of America be heard — don't fail 
to heed their suggestions and advice. I am 
not discussing, nor have I in mind any ques- 
tion of a controversial character in your con- 
vention; I am speaking of a general policy 
experience has demonstrated. The time was 
not always when the minors were a great 
power. Every inch of effort and success 
was at the expense of great sacrifice, of u*'i- 
mendous expenditure. Don't throw all to 
the winds. 

What is it that Shakespeare pat into the 
mouth of Friar Lawrence In his advice to 
Romeo when he rushes off? "Don't run so 
fast, my fair Romeo, for many a man has 
lost his race by overrunning." Men of the 
United Mine Workers of America, make such 
changes as may be essential to your contin- 
ual progress, but for the sake of yourselves, 
for the sake of the men who are going into 
the mining industry hereafter, for the sake 
of the men who have done so much to help 
build up this wonderful monument of honor 
and of strength, don't throw their experience 
to the winds. 

We don't know what is coming. This war 
is making changes every day; this war is 
brightening up the minds of men. Men 
think quicker, act quicker, conceive better, 
execute greater than at any time in the his- 
tory of our country — and I believe I am Jus- 
tified in saying in the history of the world. 
New concepts are coming; the blood in men's 
veins is tingling; human brotherhood, in spite 
of sacrifices, is being held as the great ideal; 
the relations between man and man are 
changed; wealth, possessions are no longer 
regarded as of great importance. The thinsr 
that is important is human effort, co-opera- 
tion, service to the government, service to 
the people, service to make life the better 
worth living; and this war, transformed into 
a crusade, when it is all over will have 
brought a brighter and a better day for alL 
The sacrifice is great, but who looks with 
regrret upon the sacrifices made by our foite- 
fathers in establishing the republic of the 
United States and achieving for the first 
time in the history of the world a declara- 
tion that there are certain inalienable rights 
and that among them are the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That 
was said for America and its echo went 
throughout the world. 

The war now, this crusade, is for the es- 
tablishment of that principle throughout the 
world — the people of Germany included. 
Who regrets the sacrifices that were made 
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to abolish human slavery? Who is not 
proud of the fights that were made that 
liberty should obtain? Who regrets that 
the United States entered Into a war with 
Spain, to wrest the Island of Cuba from the 
tyrannical rule of the Spanish monarchy. 
And so with this tight, so with this struggle, 
the future will regard any man in any walk 
of life who did something to make for the 
freedom, for the Justice, for the democracy 
of the world in our time as a benefactor, 
the world will rise up and call him blessed 
for the part he has performed and the ser- 
vice he has rendered. 

Now is the time that tries men's souls; 
now is the time to giv6 service; now is the 
time when we should see to it that we try 
to uphold the great labor movement of our 
country. It is in accord with, and is heartily 
pledged to the cause of this democratic re- 
public of ours, the republic of the United 
States; it is committed almost unanimously 
to the great cause for which the world is 
now bleeding, and which it will win. We 
Shan not lose, we cannot lose. The whole 
history of the world, the songs of the poets, 
the dreams of the philosophers, the work of 
the tollers, the service of mankind, the scars 
and the battles and the sufferings of the past 
are all thrown In* spirit In the balance, and 
the men and women of America, the men 
and women of fighting England, the men and 
women of gallant France, the men and wo- 
men of outraged Belgium, the men and wo- 
men of devastated Servia and Roumanla — 
the spirit of it all goes forth in one grand 
acclaim, victory and triumph for labor and 
democracy, the establishment of the univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. That is the cry; 
that is the slogan; that is the shibboleth 
which win win for the world in the most 
glorious battle and triumph for human jus- 
Uce. 

LJI =31=1 

WHY THE MERCHANT SHOULD FAVOR 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 



rr there be a man who should favor organ- 
izations of labor, that man should be the 
merchant Above all he is the man who 
profits from organization of the workers. 
Were It not for organized labor thousands 
would be making such meager weekly or 
monthly wages that they would be scarcely 
able to pay for their rent and feed and 
clothe themselves and families. 

Fifty or more years ago the merchant was 
a hard working, plain living individual, his 
necessities governed by his business, ^is 



stock of goods by the demands of his trade. 

In those days wage workers were limited 
by a small pay envelope, their amusements 
practically limited to conversation; seldom 
discarding overalls, except to attend a fun- 
eral, marriage or church, when he wore his 
tri -yearly best. 

The demands of the wage worker who 
constitute the great majority of the consum- 
ers, limited the turnover and profits of the 
merchant, the status of the merchant was 
little If any better than the wage worker. 
Long hours and a small income was the rule. 

With the advent of the labor union came 
better wages and a shorter work <lay. This 
was followed by an early closing movement 
by the merchants and clerks. Higher wctges 
created a bigger demand for necessaries and 
the so-called luxuries. The merchant's turn- 
over was bigger, his profits greater, and his 
variety of stock greatly extended. By rapid 
disposal of his stock he has now quantity, 
quality and variety, and above all, some leis- 
ure to enjoy life. The labor unions have 
raised the standard of living of all layers of 
society, the merchant being no exception to 
the rule. 

What then does a strong local labor move- 
ment mean to the merchant? Just this: 
It means that the wage workers have enough 
to spend for the necessaries and some lux- 
uries in life: a twenty dollar suit instead of 
a ten dollar one; better furniture at home, 
and other comforts; good seats once In a 
while at the theatres, and a little money 
saved for a home or against future accumu- 
lation. 

It is seldom you see a union worker beg- 
ging; he is too proud, too self-respecting 
to do so. The union worker seldom beats a 
bill; his self-respect again stands for the 
l>e8t in everything. He wants to see the 
other fellow prosper, too. The union worker 
is the merchant's one real friend. 

The interest of the retail merchant should 
be with the union workers, who are trying 
by increased organization to secure the 
eight- hour workday for all labor, and decent 
living American wages for all workers. The 
congress realizes that the unorganized bene- 
fit because of the organized are the greatest 
factor in keeping down wages. The only 
expression of gratitude, which the organized 
ask of the unorganized is that they join the 
union, and cease to be a millstone around 
the neck of progress. For every increase In 
wages or decrease In hours they have re- 
ceived has brought about by the organized 
labor movement. — ^Amalgamated Journal. 
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AT the Convention of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers' Association, 
held In New York City, last month, President 
John S. Kent, of the Association, delivered 
the following: address: 

*lt is my great pleasure to welcome to 
this, its Fourteenth Annual Convention, the 
memhers of the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers' Association, and to congrrat- 
ulate 3'ou upon the strengrth and greneral ex- 
cellence of the orgranization. 

"Additions to our membership during: the 
past year, as will be shown by our Secre- 
tary's report, have been many and import- 
ant The lively interest in our Association's 
activities and the many Instances of special 
recognition of the services and accomplish- 
ments of committees and members grlve as- 
surance that its place amongr trade orgrani- 
zations is recogrnized and its worth assured. 

•Termed for the purpose of promoting: and 
protecting: the interests of shoe manufac- 
turers in the United States, and proving: 
througrh the years of its existence its alert- 
ness and intellig:ent activity in every matter 
that migrht affect the prosperity and stabil- 
ity of the trade, our Association takes partic- 
ular pride in the service it has been able to 
render during: the past year to the repre- 
sentatives of our Government in mobilizing: 
the gnreat productive capacity of our fac- 
tories for Army and Navy footwear, and in 
co-operating: with the various committees 
and boards that have endeavored to co- 
ordinate the work and affect the economies 
that are so necessary for winning: the war. 

"Our members have not spared themselves 
In the performance of duties assignied to 
them, and have demonstrated a patriotism 
and desire for unselfish service most com- 
mendable. 

"The war has been our main business dur- 
ing: the past year. It will continue to ab- 
sorb our efforts until it is settled, and set- 
tled rlgrht. We will continue to hold up the 
hands of those who are our chosen leaders in 
the great enterprise in which we are eng:ag:ed, 
and to help them bear the heavy burdens 
laid upon them. They are fighting: our fight. 
The country they serve is our country. The 
democracy they seek to perpetuate makes 
every man a king in his own right, and seta 
vp the will of the people in place of the 



authority of emperors and military powers. 

"I am sure no year since the org:anization 
of our Association has had crowded into its 
twelve months more perplexing problems for 
the American business man, than has 1917, 
and the men engaged in our industry have 
had their full share of the unusual and dis- 
tressing events that are incident to war. We 
have had nine months of preparation after 
- we had announced our decision to fight. In 
that time there has been a marvelous awak- 
ening of our people to the real conditions 
confronting us. We are no longer lookers- 
on; we are a part of the great conflict. Our 
men, our money and our industries have 
been mobilized. Our soldiers are in France; 
our Navy is actively in service; our wealth 
is providing the sinews of war for ourselves 
and our allies. 

"We are not writing history; we are mak- 
ing it. We are too near the picture to get 
a proper perspective. The true relations 
of men to events will be determined by the 
student of the future unbiased by precon- 
ceived notions, by insufficient sources of in- 
formation, or by personal likes and dislikes. 

"This is not the time to regret that we 
were not prepared for war; it is our duty 
to bend every energy, and shape every re- 
source to do quickly and efficiently what 
might have been done sooner, and, perhaps, 
better. We are not to criticize the man who 
is doing his best at his task, unless we can 
show how it can. be done better. We have 
suddenly put up to our democratic form of 
government a task for which the most aut- 
ocratic government has been more than forty 
years preparing. The wonder is not that the 
administration has made mistakes, but that 
it has not made more. The surest thing we 
know is that our men In high places are 
finding themselves and their work, and the 
strength as well as the weakness of a de- 
mocracy is becoming understood. Winning 
the war is no longer a question. Every day 
that passes adds to our streng:th and the 
streng:th of our allies. Every hour bring:s 
home to Prussian militarism the Inevitable 
end of the struggle. 

'*We are conscripting our young men for 
the Army, and the Navy, and asking them 
to, bear the privations and the dangers of 
the men at the front They have responded 
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with an eagrer devotion to duty that thrills 
every patriotic citizen. 

"We are also conscripting* our older men 
for the work behind the firing lines, and we 
are asking them to make good in the pro- 
duction of the arms, ammunition, food, cloth- 
ing and supplies that are necessary to win 
the battles of the war. The men who can- 
not fight must work, and the men who c?n 
neither fight nor work must give of their 
money, if they have only money to give, and 
do it gladly and freely. 

•"Every man, woman and child in America 
should fight, work, give and pray for the 
success of American arms, tor speedy and 
complete victory, and for a just and lastlnsr 
peace. American citizenship will mean more 
after this war than an empty title. Men will 
have to measure up to its responsibilities to 
enjoy its privileges. 

It is not necessary to go looking for a 
job In which to serve your country. Serve 
in your own Job. Make your own work one 
of patriotic service. We must work harder 
to produce the essential things that are 
needed, and cut out extravagance and waste. 
We must study efficiency of production and 
turn every dollar we can afford into govern- 
ment bonds, war funds and conservation 
work. 

"Make up your mind that when the war 
ends you will feet that you have done your 
part in money, work and good will. Every 
ounce of energy, every hour of the day, and 
every dollar we possess belong to our country 
in her need. It will be a disgrace for any 
man to say at the end of the war that he 
Is worth more money than at the beginning. 
The privateer, and the profiteer, belong in 
the same class. 

"The Influence of the war is paramount 
to all other influences. It has prevented 
imports of desirable hides and skins; it has 
caused a dlminuation in exports of leather 
and an almost total loss of expoi*t)8 of shoes. 
It has eliminated the demand for extreme 
fashions in footwear and novelties in leath- 
ers, styles and patterns; It has spread the 
gospel of economy throughout the land, and 
caused the purchase of plainer and more 
substantial shoes, and made the cobbler an 
hnportant figure in the shoemaking world. 

*High prices of leather and labor, taxes, 
transportation charges, and every expense 
connected with production and distribution 
of footwear have contributed to increased 
costs and to curtailment of volume of bus- 
iness. The result of taking nearly two mil- 
lion men from civil life, to the service of the 



Government, has been to change that num- 
ber of profitable customers for mens shoes 
into wearers of shoes that are provided for 
them by the Government at practically the 
cost of production. 

"The demand for certain heavy leathers 
for soles and uppers in Army and Navy 
shoes absorbs the entire production of the 
tanneries. Such leathers in civilian shoes 
will not be a question of price, but of supply. 

"Lighter leathers in men's shoes for ordin- 
ary wear must be used in order to conserve 
the supply and keep shoes at reasonable 
prices. 

"The man who wears a uniform is entiUed 
to the best we have. Those who cannot 
fight will help by conserving what the 
fighter needs. We must make solid shoes 
for the trenches, and use the leather that is 
left for the men who stay at home. It must 
be considered selfish and unpatriotic to wear 
something a soldier needs when something 
else will do. 

"Manufacturers are Intensely Interested in 
stabilizing prices; standardizing production; 
abolishing waste and making use of any 
means to provide the best fitting, the best 
wearing and best looking footwear for their 
own people, and the peoples of the world. 
Every practical economy must be adopted, 
every suggestion for utilization of new ma- 
terial, or better use of old, must be con- 
sidered. Old methods should be thrown in 
the scrap heap if better plans are presented. 
The renaissance of Industry is here. 

"We have entered upon an industrial rev- 
olution, and in adjusting the relations of 
capital and labor to the new conditions, the 
broadest vision, the most patient study, and 
the most sympathetic and courageous action 
are necessary. 

**The war may mean for us the public 
ownership of railroads, mines, and public 
utilities; national prohibition; a plan of tax- 
ation that will conscript wealth; co-opera- 
tive operation of factories and farms, and a 
pension system so comprehensive and com- 
plete that poverty, and disease, and crime, 
will be reduced to a minimum. A few years 
ago such Ideas were considered too radical 
for serious thought; today we find many of 
them in the process of adoption as meas- 
ures of necessity, and their successful op- 
eration may continue in peace, as well as 
war. 

"Between January, 1916, and January, 
1917, standard leathers advanced in price 
over 100 per cent. In January, 1918, we find 
the same leathers selling for slightly less 
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than a year ago, with the exception of heavy 
leathers, which have advanced slightly. The 
price of shoes was never based upon the top 
price for leather, and the decline in price 
that has taken place since January, 1917, 
will Just about equalize the prices that were 
taken as the basis for cost at that time, 
leaving the Increased cost of labor, taxes, 
transportation and other expenses to be fig- 
ured as additional cost since then. 

'There are leathers, mostly In low grades 
and light weights, that can be worked Into 
shoes to supply the demand for cheap foot- 
wear, and there Is no doubt that with the 
economies in material and manufacture that 
have been tested out during the past year 
the needs of customers can be satisfactorily 
supplied. 

"Outside of war orders, it Is doubtful If 
the shoe manufacturing business of the coun- 
try will show In pairs more than 65 per cent 
of normal during the last six months, and 
the prospect for 1918 Is not much better. 
There Is bound to be a scarcity of raw ma- 
terial followed by a scarcity of finished 
goods, particularly In staple lines. The dif- 
ficulties of transportation and shortage of 
labor will make It harder to deliver goods 
than to get orders. The demand of civilians 
for footwear will be secondary, as the needs 
of the Army and Navy will come first, and 
the leathers required for government uses 
win leave lighter weights and poorer selec- 
tions only for those who are not In the ser- 
vice. 

"The action of England and France, In 
providing for standard war shoes for the 
civilian population may not be put Into ef- 
fect here for the reason that our supplies of 
material not suitable for government pur- 
poses and for the finer grrades, together with 
our facilities for manufacture, will make 
competition keen for business on these lines, 
and as low prices will be made as actual 
cost will warrant. Price control and regu- 
lation of profits through Investigation and 
taxation will do more to hold down the cost 
of shofes than will government regulation of 
specifications and prices. 

"Conscription of Industry would compel 
conscription of labor, and would bring about 
a most difficult situation. Government own- 
ership of railroads, shipping, mines and pub- 
lic utilities may be near, and In the case of 
the railroads we have taken the first step, 
but in controlling undue profits and ex- 
horbltant wages other methods can be em- 
ployed which are more satisfactory and less 
revolutionary. 



'In the fight against extravagance and for 
real economy of production the government, 
the manufacturer, and the public, can work 
In a common cause, each realizing a mutual 
responsibility and desire for successful ac- 
complishlment. It Is not In the Interest of 
the producer to raise prices more than ab- 
solutely necessary to Insure a fair profit, 
as inflation of values Inevitably leads to a 
reduced volume of business. 

Labor. 

"With a cost of living that shows an 
Increase of more than 80 per cent during the 
past twelve months, and an Increase of 
wages In the shoe Industry of not more 
than 15 per cent In the same period, there 
remains something more to be done to put 
the balance on the right side of the work- 
man's Income and expense account. 

"The worst Is yet to come on the labor 
question. We must make allowance for In- 
creased cost In wages during 1918, and that 
may not solve the problem, as labor at a 
high price Is not so difficult as Insufficient 
and Inefficient labor at any price. The work- 
man will sell his services In the highest 
market The necessities of the government 
are greater than any question of wages. 
Essential Industries for war supplies will 
absorb labor until plants are built, ships 
produced, arms and ammunition provided 
and all our war needs covered. Immigra- 
tion has almost ceased. The men In the 
Army and Navy are out of the labor mar- 
ket 

"The employer and employee must get 
closer together than ever befor. The profits 
of industry must be made Interesting to la- 
bor as well as capital. If high wages bring 
better co-operation between workman and 
manufacturer and a better understanding of 
the responsibilities of each, we may hope 
for better results in production and quality, 
and Increased efficiency to compensate for 
greater costs. 

'If labor remains unresponsive to the sit- 
uation and only counts the money that can be 
secured without additional effort, then our 
foreign business will be lost, our domestic 
business Jeopardized, and the winning of the 
war postponed and made difficult. 

"The American workman and his em- 
ployer must fight side by side for the In- 
dustrial supremacy of the world Just as our 
armies are fighting to make democracy as 
safe in every country as It Is In our own. 

"More and more, the necessity of organ- 
ization grows In every movement for the 
betterment of mankind. 
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'•Nations, industries and men attain their 
greatest power by Joining together for a 
common purpose. 

'•Whether in open or closed shops, the 
workmen should bargain for wages collec- 
tively. Employers should also organize for 
uniformity of action and establishment of 
fair conditions. The democracy of indus- 
try is the recognition of the right of indi- 
viduals in the industry to govern themselves 
and protect their rights, if by so doing the 
rights of others are not infringed. 

"Arbitration of labor disputes and the pre- 
vention of strikes and lockouts must be 
worked out and made practical. There is 
work to be done along these lines that will 
tax our patience and our patriotism. It is 
the most vital problem that confronts us. 
It is a matter of education and the need of 
enlightment is as great In employer as em- 
ployee. 

••A new member is claiming a place in 
your Board of Directors, and he represents 
the most vital element in your organiza- 
tion. You may not have recognized him 
yet, but be is present pa a force that must 
to reckoned with and whose demands must 
be considered. Co-operation with labor 
will accomplish more for business than an- 
tagonism. Men have been given the right 
to live. They have won by sacrifice and 
struggle the right to liberty. They will not 
be satisfied until they attain the right to 
happiness through sharing substantially In 
the wealth they create. 

'The Commercial Ekjonomy Board has 
earned our confidence and deserves our full- 
est co-operation. 

••Their desire for reasonable curtailment 
of extravagance and conservation of material 
should be carefully considered and their 
recomniendations put into effect 

••No drastic action has been taken by this 
Board, but the suggestions they have made 
caused a general movement In our Industry 
toward simpler styles, plainer leathers and 
the more general use of low cut shoes and 
smaller patterns. 

"We can all agree that real economies 
should be encouraged and that radical re- 
forms should not be undertaken until after 
most careful and complete investigation and 
realization of results. 

Our Association and the Government. 
••Nearly a year ago, our Association was 
asked to form a committee of shoe and 
leather men to co-operate with the Council 
of National Defense In furnishing leather 
and shoes to the army. 



••The committee has worked faithfully and 
successfully and to the general satisfaction 
of all who realize the task that was theirs 
to perform. No personal Interest was con- 
sidered; no inconvenience or labor was re- 
garded; no disagreeaJt>le duty was shirked. 
A patriotic desire to be of service and a 
deep sense of satisfaction in doing something 
to help the Government in a great emergency 
animated every member of our committee 
and the men with whom they worked. The 
Administration at Washington, realizing the 
magnitude of the work undertaken by the 
Quartermaster's Department and the Ord- 
nance Department as well as the Council of 
National Defense, and having In mind some 
of the defects of the system, has abolished 
the advisory committees of the Council of 
National Defense, and the Industries of the 
United States have been mobilized as the 
War Service Conference to act In an advis- 
ory capacity to the Government 

•'About three months ago at the request 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unlled 
States, a War Service Committee was ap- 
pointed to represent our Association, and at 
the conference held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 12, 1917, of the chairmen of committees 
representing the various industries, we were 
represented* by the president of this Asso- 
ciation. 

"The War Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States acts as the 
Central or Executive Committee of the War 
Service Committees of the industries, and 
it is intended that the War Service Com- 
mittee shall act as the point of contact of 
the. industries and the Government during 
the war, and render any service In which 
they can be helpful In working out prob- 
lems that may arise. This plan contemp- 
lates a complete organization of industry 
throughout the country, and the centraliza- 
tion of purchasing power during war time. 
The industries that are most essential can 
be utilized to the fullest extent, and the less 
essential protected and preserved until the 
time comes again for their free and full de- 
velopment 

••Our motto should be: 'Co-operation 
among ourselves for competition with the 
world.' 

"Co-operation instead of competition to 
make use of every facility we have in rail- 
road transportation and In shipping with 
either Government ownership or control. 

"Co-operation of American business men 
In competing effectively with foreigners for 
both domestic and foreign trade. 
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'*Co-operation of American capital and la- 
bor to manufacture efficiently and econom- 
ically, and reward equitably the men who 
share in either production or distribution of 
products. 

"Sharing the benefits as well as the bur- 
dens of Government and providing for each 
man in proportion to his needs and his des- 
erts. 

"Giving to each citizen the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and seruring from each 
what he is best able to give. The young 
and the strong to shoulder our guns and 
man our ships; the older and richer to pay 
the taxes and furnish the necessary things 
for those who fight In this program there 
is no place for the alien who remains with 
us for his own selflsh gain, and who seeks 
the benefits, and avoids the burdens. They 
must work with us, fight with us, and vote 
with us, or go where they belong. 

"America is not for the native -bom alone, 
but is wide-open to those from other lands 
who find a larger opportunity here, and "who 
earnestly desire to help our people work out 
the ideals of democracy for which this Re- 
public has always stood, and for which she 
fights today. 

"I make no effort to predict, but I have 
the heart to hope that this year will mark 
the end of the war, and the dawn of a peace 
that will be complete, satisfactory and last- 
ing. There can be but one end to the war, 
and that cannot be long delayed. It is time 
to consider the era after the war when with 
our industries mobilized to the point of 
highest efficiency and co-operating to the 
fullest extent; with every man, woman and 
child proud of his country and Its institu- 
tion backed by a government that insists 
on the avenues of prosperity and happiness 
being kept open for all our people, our 
country takes the place It has won as the 
champion of the rights of mankind and as 
the leader In the pursuits of -peace as well 
as in the art of war. 

"Complete co-operation of Government. 
Industry and labor will make our nation an 
Irresistable Influence for good in a world 
that shall be free In every land and on every 
ocean. 

*1 have refrained from discussing In de- 
tail the special subjects that are assigned 
to members who have been asked to bring 
out the facts concerning the things, and the 
meiUiods, that vitally concern our trade. 

"I am sure the most valuable feature of 
our meetings is the free and frank inter- 
change of thought upon the topics that are 



open for consideration, and the expressions 
of fact and opinion by the leaders of our, 
Association form the most valuable contri- 
bution the Association can give for the in- 
formation and reflertlon of our members." 
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MERCHANTS AND LABOR UNIONS. 



TJUFTY or more years ago the merchant was 
I; a hard working, plain -living individual, his 
necessities governed by his business, his 
stock of goods by the demand of his trade. 

In those days wage workers were earning 
small wages for an extremely long work -day; 
their demands were limited by a small pay 
envelope; their amusement practically limited 
to conversation; seldom discarding his over- 
alls, except to attend a funeral, marriage or 
church, when he wore his tri -yearly Sunday 
best. 

The demands of the wage workers, who 
constituted the great majority of consumers, 
limited the turn over and profits to the mer- 
chant, hence the status of the merchant was 
little, if any, better than the wage worker. 
Long hours and a small income was the rule. 

With the rise of the labor unions came bet- 
ter wages and a shorter work day. This was 
ol lowed by an early closing movement by the 
merchants. Higher wages created a bigger 
demand for necessities and so-called luxmries. 

he profits greater and his variety of stock 
greatly extended. By rapid disposal of his 
own stock he now has quantity, quality and 
variety; and above all, some leisure to en- 
Joy life. The labor unions have raised the 
standard of living of all layers of society, 
the merchant being no exception to the rule. 

What then, does a strong labor move- 
ment mean to the merchant? Just this: It 
means that the wage worker has enough to 
spend for the necessaries and some luxuries 
in life; a twenty- five dollar suit instead of 
a ten-dollar one; a three-dollar hat instead 
of a fifty-cent one; better furniture at home 
with a little saved against future debt ac- 
cumulation. 
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Mrs. Toungwife — "My husband is a very 
influential man in politica" 

Friend — "You don't say." 

Mrs. Youngwife — "Yes, George has voted in 
two presidential elections, and both times it 
has gone the way George voted." — ^Exchange. 
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RECENT PRICE SETTLEMENTS 



r5AT there is a very marked upward 
trend of wages in the shoe industry is 
apparent from the reports we have re- 
ceived within the last few days of adjust- 
ments that have been made between our 
local unions and the shoe manufacturing 
concerns where their members are employed. 
In Brockton a new price list has been agreed 
upon for cutters. The former standard 
price for vamp cutters was hand $21.90, 
machine $22.90. The new price is $25.50 
for both hand and machine, an increase of 
$3.60 for the hand cutters and $2.60 for the 
machine cutters. It was the judgement of 
the Brockton Cutters' Union that hand and 
machine cutters should be on the same basis. 
A substantial increase was also given for 
top and lining cutters, and this is all on 
the basis of a 50 -hour week. 

Brockton manufacturers are also ofiTering 
a 10% straight increase in wages for all 
branches of the trade that were not negotiat- 
ing for an increase. 

Increases in wages are also on the way in 
Rockland, the first in one factory for $25.50 
for hand cutters and $27.50 for machine 
cutters, or a raise of $3.60 for hand work 
and $4.60 for machine work. This is also 
on the basis of a 50 -hour week. Other 
factories in Rockland are negotiating. 

In the city of Haverhill the 50-hour week 
has been established in all departments with 
Increase In labor prices. The new cutters* 
price is 50c per hour or $25.00 per week for 
50 hours. 

In St Louis, Mo., cutters have established 
the price of 50c per hour of $25.00 per week 
for a (0-hour week. In Nashua, N. H., the 



^. Taylor Company, on request of the local 
union, have granted a straight increase of 
10% in wages. 

The edgemakers of Marlboro have been 
crenerally joining our union for sometime and 
are receiving increases in wages varying 
from 10% to 20%. 

These axe examples of what is going on 
at this time. Without any pretense what- 
ever to state all the instances we can say 
that generally we are receiving advsjices in 
wages in all directions. 

In all of the instances mentioned above 
and many others, the advances are estab- 
lished by mutual agreement between the 
employers and the unions without restort- 
ing to arbitration. 

There have been many other adjustments 
of wages within recent months, notably in 
Cincinnati, which we have not included in 
article, intending to mention herein only 
those that have been reported to us within 
the last few days. 

While every member of this union has a 
right to feel proud of the organization that 
makes such peaceful settlements possible, 
we should also acknowledge the fair-minded 
spirit in which we are met by the employers. 
We could only wish that all of them would 
adopt the same attitude. 
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A PLAN THAT WORKS 



THE independent unions of L#ynn were on 
strike or lockout for something like five 
months and went back to work about five 
month ago on agreement that all the matters 
in dispute should be referred by both sides 
to Mr. H. B. Endicott, and in the event that 
the price list could not be settled throuigh 
his mediation, such disagreements were to 
be finally referred to the State Board of Ar- 
bitration for settlement. 

It seems that no conclusion, has been 
reached and that for some reason or other 
Mr. Endicott has not rendered his decision, 
so thpt now the members of the independent 
faction in Lynn are becoming restive at the 
delay. 

They are receiving today the same wages 
that they received last April before the 
trouble took place. They have been on 
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five months; they have been negotiatlngr 
live months, and have arrived at no decision. 
After the matter goes on a while longer — ^no 
one knows exactly when — ^then i£ they still 
disagree, they are bound by agreement to 
submit their disagreements to the State 
Board of Arbitration for final decision. 

It is not our purpose to throw any stones 
at the plan of settlement that was finally 
adopted in Lynn. It is unnecessary for us 
to do so, the plan speaks for itself. It may 
be a fine thing some day, but up to the pre- 
sent time it has not worked. 

In contrast to the Lynn plan our own 
method of handlli^ such matters shows up 
distinctly as a plan that works. All that 
Lynn is trying to do we have established 
years ago and have today a smooth running 
machine that gets results without either the 
strikes or postponements from which Lsmn 
has suffered. 

In this issue we are reporting a few of 
the settlements we are making while Lynn 
is spending month after month waiting to 
find out whether they must finally go to the 
State Board of Arbitration. 

If the shoeworkers of Lynn are perfectly 
satisfied to spend their time that way. we 
presume that no one else will find any fault. 
As for us» we have long ago taken the posi- 
tion that it was the question of the shoe- 
workers of Lynn to determine. If they still 
wish to follow in a Jack O'Lantem chase 
after untried and unprov^n methods rather 
than accept our plan that works, we must be 
content. 
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JOHN 8. KENT ON LABOR AND WAGES 



IE address of John S. Kent of Brockton 
as president of the National Association 
of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, delivered 
to the convention of the association in New 
York last month, is a notable expression of 
liberal and fair mindedness on the part of 
an employer in what he had to say in re- 
ference to labor and to wages. 

We commend the careful attention of our 
readers to his address printed in full in this 
issue of the Journal; but we would like to 
call special attention to some features 
of that address. In one place he says, "It 
is not necessary to go looking for a job in 
which to serve your country. Serve in your 
own Job; make your own work one of patri- 
otic service." This is true and applies to 
all of us. Labor, no doubt, has a patriotic 
duty in the performance of its work. 



But Mr. Kent conceives that the employers 
also have duties, for he says, "With the 
cost of living that shows an increase of more 
than 30% during the past twelve months, 
and an increase of wages in the shoe indus- 
try of not more than 15% in the same period, 
there remains something more to be done to 
put the balance on the right side of the 
workman's income and expense account.'* 
Certainly this is a very frank statement 
with regard to wages. 

In another place Mr. Kent said that there 
should be co-operation of American capital 
and labor to manufacture efficiently and 
econohiically and to reward equitably the 
men who share in either production or dis- 
tribution of products, and that the - benefits 
as well as the burdens should be shared and 
provided for each xhan in proportion to his 
needs and his deserts. 

Another most remarkable paragraph in 
Mr. Kent's address was as follows: "A new 
member is claiming a place in your Board 
of Directors, and he represents the most 
vital element in your organization. You 
may not have recognized him yet, but he is 
present as a force that must be reckoned 
with and whose demands must foe considered. 
Co r operation with labor will accomplish 
more for business than antagonism. Men 
have been given the right to live. They 
have won by sacrifice and struggle the right 
to liberty. They will not be satisfied until 
they attain the right to happiness through 
sharing substantially in the wealth they 
create. 

In another place he said, ''Whether in 
open or closed shops, the workmen should 
bargain for wages collectively. Employers 
should also orgranize for uniformity of action 
and establishment of fair conditions. The 
democracy of industry is the recognition of 
the right of individuals in the industry to 
govern themselves and protect their rights, 
if by so doing the rights of others are not 
infringed." 

Another striking paragraph was as fol- 
lows: "The worst is yet to come on the labor 
question. We must make allowance for in- 
creased cost in wages during 1918, and that 
may not solve the problem, as labor at a 
high price is not so difficult as insufficient 
and inefficient labor at any price. The woric- 
man will sell his services in the highest 
market." 

Surely no one can doubt the breadth of 
view possessed by Mr. Kent as to labor 
matters and as expressed in the quotations 
we have given. How far the members of 
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his association will follow such sound advice 
remains to be seen. There is already some 
indication that many of them are ready to 
follow it to a greater or less degree. 

One thing seems certain: that in the 
labor market of the near future from which 
millions of men will have been drawn for 
service in the army and navy, millions of 
men will have been drawn for the making 
of mimitions and supplies for these forces. 
The shoe factory that does not pay good 
wages and establish good hours and working 
conditions will not be able to secure and 
retain employes. It seems to be a time when 
employers in the shoe industry must either 
be good employers or cease to be employers. 
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MYTHICAL RAISES 



A newspaper clipping tells us that a new 
working schedule has recently been 
posted in the Manchester, N. H., factor- 
ies of the W. H. McElwain Company by 
which 59 hours is established as a week's 
work instead of 52 as formerly, and it is 
said that day workers will be paid the same 
week's pay as they formerly received for 
52 hours. In view of the fact that nearly 
all of the workers are piece workers, this 
is not a very large concession. It looks 
somewhat like a mythical raise, or a raise 
in wages consisting principally of kind 
words. 

The schedule of hours is significant. It 
provides for be^nning work at 6.45 in the 
morning, stopping at noon, then resuming 
work at 1 o'clock, and stopping at 5.45, Sat- 
urdays included. This means ten hours for 
five days, leaving Monday closed, or in 
other words, it is an evasion of the Garfield 
Monday closing requirement, which says on 
the official circular, "Working on other days 
of the week by industrial establishments 
for the purpose of making up the lost time 
brought about by the Fuel Administration 
orders limiting work on Monday is considered 
by the Fuel Administration an evasion of 
that order and a violation of its spirit." 

The thing accomplished by these new 
rules of the McElwain Company is that by 
working Saturday afternoons and putting 
in five full days of ten hours, they only lose 
two hours' work by the Monday closing. 

The same notice says that the 10% war 
bonus will now be computed at 15%. We 
presume this applies to the piece workers. 
If so, they are getting approximately half 
the increase that is being obtained by em- 



ployes of other shoe manufacturing concerns. 

We will respectfully refer the McElwain 
Company to the address of John S. Kent, 
president of the National Association of 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, and with 
especial reference with what he has to say 
upon the subjects of Labor and Wages. 

To the employes of the McElwain Com- 
pany we would like to convey this thought: 
that there is no law to compel them to re- 
main in the employ of the McElwain Com- 
pany to work for longer hoiu-s or for less 
wages than they can receive in other shoe- 
making establishments. The day has gone 
by when labor is obliged to content itself 
with mythical raises. 
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A PATRIOTIC MOVEMENT 



YN our opinion the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy is one of the most 
patriotic movements existing in the 
United States at the present time. The 
pxu-poses of the American Alliance for Labor 
and Democracy have been stated in circulars 
issued on its behalf to be the preservation 
of democracy, the termination of war upon 
a just basis of peace, to promote loyalty to 
the nation, and to attain these purposes calls 
for unity of action. 

The Alliance denounces enemies of the 
Republic who aim to induce labor to oppose 
the government in the war, who misrepre- 
sent the purposes of the government or the 
President and his advisors, who attempt to 
incite sedition or to counsel resistance to 
the enforcement of laws for the national 
defense. 

The Alliance declares that the betrayal of 
one's fellow -workers in a strike finds its 
counterpart in the betrayal of one's fellow- 
citizens in time of war, and that both are 
offenses which deserve the <!^testation of 
mankind. It also declares that a sturdy de- 
fense of the interests of labor is not only 
wholly compatible with supreme loyalty to 
the government, but is necessary in order 
to give force and effect to the expression of 
the President that the war shall not be made 
an excuse by predatory influences to lower 
any of the standards that have been estab- 
lished by labor in its long struggle. 

Not only must all present standards of 
labor be maintained, but there must not be 
any ctu*tailment of present agencies which 
make for the betterment of the condition of 
labor. Our loyalty to the government is 
the loyalty of free men who will not ac- 
quiesce in any surrender of principle. 
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The Alliance declares that industrial enter- 
prises must be the servants and not the 
masters of the people, and that In cases 
where differences between owners and work- 
ers threaten a discontinuance of production 
necessary for the war, the grovemment 
should assume control of such Industries 
and operate them for the exclusive benefit 
of the people. In this declaration the Alli- 
ance Is in harmony with the action of the 
government in taking control of the rail- 
roads and any future steps the government 
may be required to take for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Another important declaration of the Alli- 
ance was in defense of the right of the 
workers to collective action which gives op- 
portunity for economic freedom and makes 
possible the betterment of the workers' con- 
ditions; also, that this principle should be 
extended and made the basis of all relation- 
ships, direct or indirect, between the govern- 
ment and wage earners engaged in activeties 
connected with the war. 

Centainely no one can question the patrio- 
tism of such a movement, for it imposes the 
highest duties upon labor while, at the same 
time, seeking to establish and defend its 
highest rights. With the co-operation of 
labor with the government upon the one 
hand, and the protection of the rights of 
labor by the government upon the other, 
certainly the mightiest forces of a free 
people are combined as well as the rights 
of mankind in all the countries of the 
earth. 
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DONT BE A SLACKER 



EVERY person, man, woman, and child, 
owes the duty of not being a slacker in 
this time of world-wide war for the de- 
fense of lives, liberty, and happiness. 

It is sufficiently well established that the 
war in which we are engaged is one to pro- 
tect ourselves from being despoiled by the 
Teuton empires and armies who have for 
fifty years been taught that conquest by war 
is legitimate and that the subjugation of 
other nations and peoples is parlseworthy. 

They have also been taught obedience to 
the commands of their officers and that 
cruelty practiced upon conquered peoples, 
as a means of terrifying others, is the dutj 
of the soldier upon command. 

Therefore, we know that in the event that 
the Teutons should succeed in Europe, they 
would attempt to practice the same devasta- 



tion and cruelty upon our own country that 
they have done in Europe, and therefore we 
know that in fighting on European soil we 
are fighting to prevent those terrible things 
happening In our own land. 

Now to fight these battles on European 
soil we are sending the fiower of the youth 
of our country. The selective draft law 
takes men from 21 to 31. It takes them 
from all walks of life — our own husbands, 
brothers, sweethearts, and friends. At the 
present time there are about two millions of 
men under arms, but there will soon be more, 
and the time is not far distant perhaps, 
when there may be five millions of Ameri- 
can troops either at the front or in training. 

At the present time there is hardly a per- 
son in America who has not one or more rel- 
atives or acquaintances in uniform. 

Now while these men are offering up their 
lives at the front or preparing to go there, 
what axe we at home going to do? Are vre 
going to be patriots or slackers? 

Bear in mind that any person who can do 
anything at all to support these men and 
does not do it is a slacker. 

The war- savings plan permits every man, 
woman, and child to take a financial interest 
in the war. Save 25c and buy a thrift stamp 
do it again and again until you have 16 of 
them; then add 13c in February or 14c in 
March and get a war-savings stamp redeem- 
able at $5.00 at maturity which gives 4% 
interest compounded quarterly. If necessity 
requires that you should cash this war- sav- 
ings stamp at any time, you get your invest- 
ment plus 3%. 

Now there is hardly a child so poor as 
not to be able to buy a 25c stamp once in 
a while by self-denial of somethin«r that it 
is accustomed to have as a luxury. Men 
and women throw away money in unneces- 
sary expenditures which, if invested in war- 
savings stamps, would help to win the war. 

We should do everything in our power to 
help, but by all means we should buy thrift 
stamps and war-savings certificates because 
it means not only to give the government 
money, but to grive our loyalty to the nation 
in its time of need, and to divert industry 
and labor to war production and purposea 

But someone says the cost of living is 
high and it is hard to make both ends meet. 
True, but how about the extravagances. 
When you spend your money to go to a 
picture show and see the war pictures 
thrown on the screen, stop and think 
whether you have contributed anjrthing to 
support your men who are enga«red in those 
terrible confiicts. 
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>Can you go to bed at nisrht and sleep 
floondly when 3^u know that you are not 
making any sacrifice to support the men who 
are offerinir their lives for destruction in the 
most hideous forma of war that the world 
has ever known? 

The casualty list is besrinning. Our men 
are occupyincr a little of the battlefront in 
France. From now on the list of killed and 
maimed will ^ow. Can you read these 
thincrs in the newspapers, indudincr possibly 
future sinkinfrs of transports loaded with 
our troops, and feel content that you have 
done nothing or as little as you can? 

The time is now when every person must 
line up for or against the nation and its 
cause. War-savings certificates and thrift 
stamps will be the credentials of patriotism 
without which an individual will have no 
right to claim to be an American. Don't 
forget this, don't be a slacker. 
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BRIEFS 



The attention of the nation is centering 
I upon war praparations which go on upon a 
very extensive scale. 



We are told that we now have nearly a 
half million men in France and that we es- 
pect to put 1,500,000 more over there in the 
present year. 



There are more than 30 cantonments and 
camps filled with men who are training, and 
as fast as these camps are emptied, it is 
expected they will be refilled with the next 
draft, and so the work of manufacturing 
soldiers out of men of peace goes grimly on. 



Every time we talk with one of these men 
as we see them from different camps and 
different sections, we ask about the spirit 
of the men in the camps and we always get 
the same answer: We are ready to go. 
We do not like war, but it has got to be 
done. America has a duty to rid the world 
of military autocracy so that peace may re- 
turn and endure. . 



Such is the sentiment of our men who 
are going across to fight for us, and we 
here at home must support them not by 
word of mouth alone, but by deeds— deeds 
of production, deeds of savings, deeds of 
Investment. 



We must buy war-savings stamps even 
if we have to sacrifice some of our pleasures, 
comforts, or luxiu*ies to do so, remembering 
always that the man in the trenches is en- 
titled to eVery last sacrifice from us even 
as he is prepared to render his sacrifice of 
life or of health for us. 



The coal miners in their recent conven- 
tion excluded all I. W. Ws and kindred or 
Bolsheviki elements from membership. The 
United Mine Workers Union stands for 
America and does not wish to have on its 
membership rolls any who would serve Ger- 
man interests either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally. 



The Conmiercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense recommends 
restricting the height of women's shoes; 
also, children's and misses' shoes; it also 
restricts colors in men's and women's to six 
shades. Other recommendations refer to 
shipping so that transportation facilities may 
be conserved. 



We hear that Liberty Bond campaign 
committees are anxious that the next bond 
issue shall continue the $50 bond so it can 
be sold on installments to wage earners. 
We hope that such action will not be taken 
as the war- savings stamps and thrift stamps 
give to wage earners an opportunity to save 
and invest, to be thrifty and patriotic. With- 
out being obliged to have their employers 
finance their pxurchases. Abuses were prac- 
ticed under the installment method. Pay- 
ments were forfeited, which is a . poor way 
to promote patriotism. Moreover, employers 
are tired of it. The war- savings stamps 
should be utilized among the wage earners 
to the fullest extent. The more thrifty and 
prosperous of them can buy Liberty Bonds, 
of course, if they wish. Our opinion is that 
eventually the war- savings stamps and 
thrift stamps will be the means by which 
the lai^er portion of our war funds will be 
raised. 



Mr. E. J. Bliss of the Hegral Shoe Company 
is authority for the statement thkt the per 
capita consumption of civilian shoes during 
the year 1918 will be as follows: Men's 2.6 
pairs, the same as in 1914. If these figures 
as against 6.2 pairs in 1914; children's 3.8 
pairs, the same as in 1914. If these figures 
are accurate, they show that ther civilian 
shoe business will hold up remarkably well 
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notwithstandlns the withdrawal of larire 
numbers of men for military service, and 
the figures given do not, of course, include 
the tremendous quantities of shoes ordered 
by the government for the different branches 
of the service. 
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EDUCATION. 



Principles declared by American Federation 

of Labor, Thirty-seventh Annual 

Convention, Buffalo, N. Y., 

Novemebr 12-24, 1917. 



1. We believe that the national crisis re- 
quires increased emphasis on the value of 
oxu* schools and should lead to a coordinate 
genuinely national and democratic system of 
education. Child labor and school attend- 
ance provisions should not be suspended. 
Conditions also in higher education are not 
reassuring. Those on the point of gradua- 
tion, the country may perhaps use now. 
But it is reported that in some colleges 
eighty per cent of the students have been 
permitted to enlist. This enthusiasm is ad- 
mirable but in many lines of work, and ad- 
ditional two years of training would double 
or treble a student's value to the nation, 
even from a pmrely .military point of view. 
May we not hope that this short sighted 
waste of human ability will be checked? 

Against this misgruided diversion of our 
boys and girls and young men and women 
from the schools and colleges to the indus- 
trial and military field, President Wilson, 
Secretary of War Baker, and Commissioner 
of Education Claxton have vigorously pro- 
tested. But in many sections a headstrong 
public opinion has overriden their protests 
and appeals. Your committee asks the con- 
vention to endorse and do everything in its 
power to drive home into the public con- 
sciousness this principle: 

Educated manhood and womanhood is the 
nation's greatest asset in both peace and 
war. And we must not sacrifice, even to an 
emergency, the increased national efficiency 
which can be attained only through organ- 
ized educational training. 

•2. This convention urgently calls upon 
International and Local Unions, State and 
Central Bodies, to work actively for adequate 
representation of organized labor on all 
Boards of Education. 

8. The free text book system should be 
extended to such states as have not adopted 
It. 



4. Teachers should be secured tenure of 
postions during efficiency. There should 
be no dismissals without a full and fair 
hearing. And, in this connection, it is time- 
ly to insist that while actual disloyalty to 
oxu* country cannot be tolerated in our pub- 
lic schools or anywhere else, the public must 
carefully assure itself that charges of dis- 
loyalty, or of any other nature that may be 
peculiarly effective at the time, are not 
cloaks under which official superiors may 
attempt to secure ' retaliation for a self- 
respecting lack of subserviency on the part 
of teachers under them. 

6. Through the committee on State organ- 
ization, the President and Executive Council 
of the American Federation of LAbor have 
been instructed to aid in securing immediate 
increases in teachers' salaries. Your Com- 
mittee on EMucation heartily concurs and 
urges on all affiliated bodies active co-opera- 
tion. One of the most fiagrant injustices 
and most dangerous weaknesses in our 
national life is the continued neglect of these 
valuable public servants. 

6. Yoxu* Committee is alarmed by the lack 
of democracy in the conduct of our schools. 
Our American school system is administered 
autocratically, the teachers actually on the 
job in the class rooms having a negligrible 
voice in the determination and carrying out 
of policies. Self-governing school and dis- 
trict councils of teachers should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of utilizing the ex- 
perience and initiative of the teaching body 
in the conduct of the schools and the recom- 
mendations of such councils should be made 
a matter of official record. When considera- 
tion is given the effective part played by the 
Prussian school system in the development 
of the habit of instinctive, unthinking obedi- 
ence on the part of the masses of people, the 
vital importance to American institutions 
of breaking, away from Prussian methods 
in oxu* school system is driven home. 

7. Your Committee believes that the most 
ecectlve guarantee of democracy in our 
schools is the affiliation of the teachers of 
the country with the great democratic force 
of organized labor. This committee Joins 
with the Committee on Organization in urg- 
ing that the American Federation of Labor 
and all affiliated bodies' give every support 
to the American Federation of Teachers in 
the work of organizing the teachers. 

8. Finally the Committee asks that the 
Executive Council be instructed to send 
copies of this report to all affiliated bodies 
with the request that Educational Commit- 
tees be created. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The Buffalo Convention having the sub- 
ject of industrial education and vocational 
training under consideration, urged that In 
view of the enactment of the Smith -Hughes 
bill as an educational measure of outstand- 
ing importance, affiliated bodies are urged 
to see that their respective states qualify 
for participation in the availability of fimds 
for the above purpose. It is urged that safe- 
guards should be provided to adequately 
guarantee that the federal funds shall benefit 
genuinely democratic education and not be 
diverted to pervert industrial Education to 
the purpose of exploitation. The convention 
declared the chief safeguard to be equal 
representation of organized labor and em- 
ployers on all boards, state and local, which 
control the expenditiures of such funds. 

We urge increased facilities in public nor- 
mal schools for men and women in the 
trades who desire to prepare themselves for 
teaching Industrial and vocational subjects. 
The convention made the following declara- 
tion: 

Vocational and pre-vocational training 
whenever given shall be for educational 
purposes only, and under no circumstances 
shall it be commercialized through the manu- 
facture of products for sale. 

We iitsist that in all courses of study and 
particularly in industrial and vocational 
courses, the privileges and obligations of In- 
telUgent citizenship must be taught more 
vigorously and effectively than has been 
done in the traditional Qivics. 

And we further insist that at least in all 
vocational and industrial courses, an un- 
emasculated industrial history must be 
taught, which will include an accurate ac- 
count of the organization of the workers, 
and of the results thereof, and will also in- 
clude a summary of all legislation, both 
State and Federal, affecting the industries 
taught. 
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DONT CONSIDER YOURSELF SO WISE 
AS NOT TO READ THIS. 



WHY? Because you are probably so well 
versed on matters to be discussed in the 
following lines that there is no need of 
yoxu" reading it. Anyway, no man ever grew 
so wise but that he could grow wiser still 
by following the Old Owl's admonition bear- 
ing upon silence. You know, my friend, 
there are ways of doing things, and then 
there are other ways, perhaps better, of 



doing the same things. But, of course, this 
is nothing to you, so you had better not read 
it — because you are such a wise one that, 
really, you don't have to read it. Anyway, 
as we said before, there are ways of doing 
things, and this applies as strongly to imion 
matters as it does to anything else. For 
illustration: You carry a card in your respec- 
tive organization, and you are generally 
known as a union fan. You like every- 
body to "look up" to you and your union; 
but here is where you display a big chunk 
of inconsistency. Why do you smoke un- 
labled cigars? Does a non-union hat fit 
your head better than would one bearing the 
label? The shirt on your back, the collar 
and tie around your neck — why do you pre- 
fer the trademark of some heartless manu- 
facturer who has arbitrarily placed his foot 
upon the neck of Labor, vowing to hold its 
people in subjection through the Manufac- 
turers' Association? Who made your coat 
and trousers — a sweatshop owner and white 
slave trafficker? And your shoes — are they 
convict-made? You never thought of look- 
ing for the shoe workers' union stamp? 
Thank you, I don't chew — but the label isn't 
on that tobacco. Well, well, you are a dis- 
ciple of unionism, sure enough — the brand 
that pushes the business of others who are 
seeking to kill all labor unions and scatter 
our forces to the four winds of the earth. 
But, there, I knew you wouldn't read this. 
Besides, it doesn't concern you, anyhow. — 
The Garment Worker. 
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LITTLE MARY'S LOGIC. 



LITTLE Mary had never seen her Aunt 
Anna, and was much delighted when a 
visit was promised by the aunt. When 
the day arrived that aunt was due a telegram 
was delivered at Mary's home which read: 

"Missed train. Will start at same time to- 
morrow." 

Mary stood quietly by while her mother 
read the telegram, and then burst into tears. 

**Why, darling." cried the mother, anxiously, 
'•what in the world is the matter?" 

"Oh, mother," replied the child between her 
sobs, *1 will never see my Auntie Anna, after 
all." 

"Never see her!" exclaimed the mother in 
surprise. "What do you mean, dearr' 

"Why, mother," explained the child, "she 
says she will start the same time tomorrow, 
and if she does she will lose her train again, 
won't she?" — Harper's Magazine. 
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UN PLAN QUI TRAVAILLE. 



LBS unions Inddpendantes de Lynn out eu 
une grfive ou lockout d'une dur^ d* k- 
peu-prfes cinq mols et retournferent k Touv- 
ragre II ya 2l-peu-prS8 cinq mols avec Ventente 
que tons les dlff^reds serauient soulnls k 
M. H. B. Endlcott des deux c^tfes. Dans le 
cas que la liste des priz ne pourralt se 
rhgler par son entremise. Ton devait finale - 
ment se soumettere k la de^clslon du Bureau 
d'arbltragre de I'ftt&t. 

On est arrive k aucune conclusion, et, 
pour quclque ralson,. M. Endlcott n'a pas 
donnd sa d^ision, de sorte que les membres 
de la faction ind^pendante de Lynn, au mo- 
ment oil dcrivons ceci, sont inqs!ets du 
d51ai. 

lis regoivcnt aujourd hul les mfimes gragres 
qu'lls recevaient en avrll dermler avant le 
commencement du trouble. lis ont eu une 
gr^ve de cinq mois; lis ont n^gocid pend- 
ant clq mols, et ne sont arrives k aucun 
r^sultat. Si les choses durent plus longr- 
temps — ou ne le salt pas — si Ton ne s*ac- 
corde pas, lis sont li^s par traits de soumet- 
tre la question au Bureau d* Arbitrage de 
rStat pour decision finale. 

Ce n'est pas notre dessein de trouver k 
redire sur le plan de r&glement qui fut fina- 
lement adopts k Lynn. II n'est pas nfeces- 
salre de faire cela; le plan parte de luimdme. 
Ce ser'a pent— 6tre une bonne chose quel- 
que Jour, mals cela n'a pas marchd yusqu' 
k present. 

Contrastant avec le plan de Lynn, notre 
m^thode de r^gler ces questions dftmontre 
un plan qui est un succ^ distlnctif. Tout 
ce que Lynn tente de faire nous I'avons 
dtabli il y a des ann^es et nous avons aujour- 
d'hui une machine qui marche bien, donnant 
des r^sultats sans graves ou sans ajourne- 
ments dent Lynn a souffert. 

Nous rapportons das ce num^ro quelques 
uns des r^glements que nous avons effectu^s 
tandis que Lynn passe des mois k attendre 
sil'on devra finalement demander I'assis- 
tance du Bureau d* Arbitrage de Tetat 
k redire. Quant k nous, il y a longtemps que 

Si les ouvrters en chaussures de Lynn sont 
parfaitement satlsfaits de passer leur temps 
alnsi, nous supposons que personne trouvera 



les ouvriers en chaussures de Lynn cher- 
chent k determiner. S'ils d^Irent continuer 
leur chasse aur feus foUets avec leurs 
m^thodes dfepourvues de sens commun au 
lieu d'accepter notre plan qui travaille, neua 
devons 6tre satlsfaits. 
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RtCENTS RfeGLEMENTS DE GAGES. 



rest apparent qu' il exists une tendance 
marquee pour I'augmentlon des gages 
dans I'industrle de chaussures, d* aprfes les 
demlers que nous avons regus durant ces 
demlers jours, se rapportant aux regle- 
ments qui ont ^t^ falts entre nos unions 
locales et les manufactures oil leurs mem- 
bres sont employes. A Brockton, on a adoptd 
une nouvelle llste de prIx pour les coupeurs.. 
Le prtx rfegulier prdcMent pour les coupeurs 
d'empe^gne ^talt de $21.90 k la main, $22.90 
k la machine. Le nouveau prix est de $26.60 
ft la main ou k la machine, une augmenta- 
tion de $3.00 pour les coupeurs k la machine. 
L'Uunlon des coupeurs de Brockton jugea k 
propos de mettre les coupeurs k la main et 
k la machine sur un m6me pled d'ftgalitr^ 
Une augmentation convenable fut aussi 
donnd aux coupeurs du haut de la chaussure 
et de doublure, et tout cela est bas5 sur cin- 
quante heures de travail par semalne. 

Les manufacturlers de Brockton affrent 
une augmentation dlrecte de 10% de grages 
pour toutes les branches du metier dans 
lesquelles on n'a pas fait de n^goclation 
pour augmentation. 

L'on parle aussI d' augmentations de gages 
k Rockland, dans une manufacture d'abord* 
pour $26.50 pour les coupeurs k la main et 
$27.50 k la machine — soit une hausse de $3.60 
pour travail k la main et $4.60 pour ourvrage 
k la machine. Cecl est aussi basd sur 50 
heures de travail par semalne. Les autrea 
manufactures de Rockland sont k n^gocler. 

Dans la ville de Haverhill la semalne de 
50 heures a ht^ dtabile dans tous les d^parte- 
ments avec augmentation dans les prix du 
travail. Le prix nouveau pour les coupeurs 
est de 60c I'heure ou $26.00 pour une semaine 
de 50 heures. 

A St Louis, Missouri, les coupeurs oBt 
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dtable le prix de 50c llieure ou $25.00 pour la 
semalne de 50 heures. A Naabua, New 
Hampshire, la compaernle E. Taylor, sur la 
demande de 1' union locale, a accord^ une 
augmentation dlrecte de 10%. 

Lea toumeuns de Marlboro sont g^n^rale- 
ment dans notre Union depuis quelque temps 
et regoivent des augmentations de gages va- 
riant de 10% a 20%. 

Voici des exemples de ce qui se fait act- 
uellement. Nous n'avons pas la pretention 
de donner tous les details mais nous pouv- 
ons gfenftralement assurer que nous recevons 
des augmentions de gages dans toutes les 
directions. 

Dans tous les cas ci-haut mentionn^s 
et autres, les augrmentatlons sont stabiles 
par consentement mutuel entre les patrons 
et les unions sans recours k V arbitrage. 

On a fait le r&glement de plusieurs ques- 
tions de gages durant les dermdrs mois, no- 
tamment k Cincinnati. Nous n'en avons 
rien dit au commencement de cet article, 
parce que nous avions I'intention de ne men- 
tionner que les cad <[u' on nous a rappor- 
ts dans les demiers JoUrs. 

Si chaque membre de cette Union a le 
droit d* 6tre fler d* une organisation qui rend 
possibles des r^glemetits aussi paisibles, nous 
deyons aussi reconnaltre I'esprit Equitable 
avec nous. Nous faisonil des voeux afln que 
tous adoptent la mdme attitude. 
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JOHN 8. KENT SUR LE TRAVAIL ET LES 
GAQES. 



L'ADBESSE de John S. Kent de Brockton 
comme president de I'association nation - 
ale des manufacturiers de chaussures, faite 
k la convention de 1* association de New York 
dans le mois dernier, est une expression 
Insigne de lib^ralit^ et d'honn6tet4 de la 
part d'un patron dans ce qu' il dit en ce qui 
se rapporte au travail et aux gages. 

Nous recommendous k I'attention sp^ciale 
de nos lecteurs cette adresse paraissant in 
extenso dans ce num^ro du Journal; mais 
nous aimerions k faire mention particuli^re 
de quelques traits saillants qu' elle contienL 
Par exemple: ** II n'est pas n^cessaire de 
chercher un travail dans lequel V9U8 pouvez 
assister votre pays. Servez dans le travail 
que vous faites; faitesei^ un de patriotisme." 
Ceci est vral et s'applique &nou8 tous. Le 
travail, sans doute, a un devoir patriotique 
dans I'ex^cutlon de son ouvrage. 



Mais M. Kent crolt que les patrons ont 
aussi des devoirs, car U dit, "Avec la chertd 
de la vie vous donnant une atigmentation de 
plus de 80% durant les demiers douze mois, 
et une augmentation de gages de 15% seule- 
ment pour la mdme p^riode, il reste queique 
chose kfaire pour que la balance so\t du bon 
c6t6 dans les livres de revenus et d^penses 
de I'artisan." Voil5, siirement quelque chose 
qui denote de la franchise en ce qui se rap- 
porte aux gages. 

M. Kent dit encore qu* il doit y avoir co- 
operation du capital m^ricain et ne travail 
pour manufacturer efflcacement et Econom- 
ies hommes qui partagent, soit dans la pro- 
duits, et que les b4n4fices aussi bien que . 
iquement et pour r^ompenser Equitablement 
pour chaque homme en proportion de ses 
besoins et de ses m4rites. 

Un autre paragraphe tr4s?remarquable 
de I'adresse de M. Kent 6tait comme suit: 
*'Un nouveau membre reclame une place sur 
votre Bureau de directeurs, et il repr^sente 
reiement le plus vital de votre organisation. 
Vous ne Tavez peut-dtre pas encore reconnu, 
maJs il est present comme une force qu' i) 
faut compter et Lo cooperation avec le tra- 
vail accomplira puis pour les affaires que 
I'antagonisme. On a donn6 aux hommes le 
droit de vivre. Par le sacrifice et la lutte lis 
ont gagnS le droit d'dtre libres. lis ne seront 
satisfaits que quand il auront obtenu le droit 
au bonheur en partageant substantiellement 
la richesp'' qu* lis ont cr^E." 

n dit encore ailleurs. "Que ce soit dans 
la manufacture ouverte ou ferm^, les ouv- 
riers devraient conclure des arrangements 
pour gages collectlvement Les patrons dev- 
raient aussi s'unir dans Tuniformite d'acttoB 
et retablissements de conditions convenables. 
La d^mocratie de I'industrie se trove dans 
la reconnaissance due droit des indlvidus 
dans I'industrie de se gouvemer eux-mdmes 
et de prot4ger leurs droits, si, en faisant 
cela, lis ne violent pas les droits des autres." 

Un autre paragraphe frappant Etait comme 
suit: "Les pire est encore k venlr dans la 
question du travail. Nous devons reconnal- 
tre I'augmentation du prix des grages durant 
1918( et cela ne r^oudra peut-6tre pas le 
problfime, parce que le travail k hauts prix 
n'est pas aussi difficile qu' Insufflsant et que 
le travail insufflsant k aucun prix. Le tra- 
vailleur vendra ses services au plus haut 
marchE." 

Assur^ment, Ton ne sauralt mettre en doute 
la largeur de vue de BL Kent en ce qui se 
rapporte au travail et tel qu* exprimE dans 
les citations que nous avons donn^es. Jus- 
tion sul^Tont ces avis sains reste IL savolr. 
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On a d^Jk des sigmes indiquant que beaucoup 
d'eux sont prdta k le faire plus ou moina. 

Une chose semble certaine: dans un avenir 
rapproch6, le march^ du travail duquel des 
millions d'hommes auront 4t6 mols dans le 
service de Tarm^ et de la marine, des mil- 
lion d'hdmraes seront n^cessaires pour faire 
les munitions et autres n^cesslt^ pour ces 
forces. La manufacture de chaussures ne 
payant pas de bons eracres et n'6tablissant 
pas des heures et des conditions de travail 
convenables ne pourront pas s'assurer les 
services d'employds et les retenir. On semble 
dtre arrive au temps qurand les patrons de 
I'industrie de chaussures doivent 6tre ou bons 
patrons ou cesser de I'dtre. 
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NE 80YEZ PAS UN TRAtNEUR. 



CHAQUE personne, homme, femme, et en- 
fant, se doit de ne pas dtre un tatneur 
dans ce temps de eruerre pour la defense des 
vies, de la libret6 et du bonheur. 

n est sufflsamment bien ^tabli que la 
guerre dans laquelle nous sommes engagtgs 
se fait pour nous prot4ger centre la spolia- 
tion des empires et des armies teutonnes 
auxquelles on a enseign^, pendant cinquante 
ons, que la conqudte par la gruerre est 16- 
iritime et que Tajuttessiment des autres 
nations et des autres peuple est louable. 

On leur a aussi enseigrn^ Tob^issance au 
commandement de leurs officers et que la 
cruaut4 pratiqu^e sur les peuples conquis, 
comme moyen de terrifler les autres, est le 
devoir du soldat qui a regu ses ordres. 

Cons^quemment, nous savons qu* au cas 
ot les Teutons r^usslralent en Europe, lis 
essaieraient h faire ici ce qu' lis ont fait 
ia.-bas, et nous savons qu' en combattant 
sur le sol europ4en nous buttons pour em- 
p6cher que ces choses terrlbles arriv*nt dans 
notre pays. 

Maintenant, a fin de combattre sur le sol 
europ6en nous envoyons la fleur de notre 
jeunesse. La loi de conscription selective 
prend les hommes de 21 k 31 ans. Elle les 
prend dans toutes les phases de la vie — nos 
propres 4poux, fr^res, amants, amis. Nous 
avons actuellement a.-peu-prfts deux millions 
d'hommes sous les armes, mats nous en 
aurons bient6t plus, et la date n'est peut- 
etre pas 6\oign6e, quand nous aurons cinq 
millions de troupes Am6ricanes soit au front 
ou dans les cantonnements. 

II y a & peine une personne en Am^rlque 
aujourd'hul qui n'ait pfiw u nparent ou quel- 
que connaissance en uniforme. 



Maintenant, tandis que ces honunes oftrent 
leurs vies au front ou se pr^parent k sf y 
rendre, que fera-t-on ici? Serons-nous des 
patriotes ou des tratneurs? 

Rappellons-nous que celui qui fait rien du 
tout pour le support de ces hommes est un 
trafneur. 

Le plan d'^pargrnes de sruerre permet & 
chaque homme, femme et enfant de prendre 
un intSrdt financier dans la gruerre. E^pargr- 
nez 26c et achetes un timbre d'^onomle, 
rSpdtez cela souvent Jusqu' k oe que vous en 
ayies 16; ajoutez 18c en f^vrier ou 14c en 
mars et recevez un timbre d'^pargrnes rem- 
boursable k $5.00 k maturity, ce qui donne 
un int6r6t compost de 4% tous les quatre 
mois. Si la n^cessit^ vous force K disposer 
de ce timbre d'^pargrnes, vous pouvez recevolr 
rargrent de votre placement plus 8%. 

Maintenant, il existe k peine un enfant 
assez pauvre qui ne pourrait acheter un 
timbre de 25c de temps k autre en se privant 
de quelque luxe accoutum^. Les hommes 
et les femmes font ^ep d^penses d'argrent 
inu tiles lesquelles, si ou les plagait en tim- 
bres de gruerre d'^par^nes, aideraient It gragr- 
ner la gruerre. 

Nous devons faire tout en notre pouvoir 
pour aider, mais nous devons surtout acheter 
des timbres d'4conomie et des certiflcats de 
gruerre d'^pargrnes, non seulement pcu*ce que 
nous assistons le gouvemement, mais aussi 
parce que nous devons d^montrer notre 
loyautd envers la nation en temps de besoin, 
mettant I'industrie et le travail k la dis- 
position de tout ce qui pent servir k laquerre. 

Mais Ton a parl4 de la cherts de la vie 
et qu'on pouvait k peine faire face aur d6- 
penses. C'est vrai; mais on ne dit rien des 
extravagrances. Quand vous d^pensez au 
cinema pour voir les vues de gruerre sur la 
toile, arr6te-vous un instant et demandez- 
vous si vous avez contribu4 quelque chose 
pour le support des hommes qui sont en- 
gages dans ces confllts terribles. 

Pouvez -vous vous rellrer le soir et dormir 
profond4ment quand vos savez que vous 
n'avez fait aucun sacrifice pour ceuz qui 
ofCrent leurs vies dans la gruerre la plus 
hideuse que le monde ait jamais connue? 

La liste des mortality est commenc6e. 
Nos hommes occupent quelque peu la ligne 
de batailfc en Prance. A partir d'aujourd'hut 
la liste des tu4s et des blesses ne pent qu' 
augmenter. Pouvezvous lire ces details sur 
les Journaux, alnsi que les nouvelles possibles 
que des transports charges de nos troupes 
ont 6t4 coul6s, et vous sentir satisfaits que 
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vous n'avez rien fait ou aussi peu que pos- 
sible? 

Le temps est arrive quand chacun dolt se 
lever et se prononcer pour ou contra la 
nation et sa couse. Les certlflcats de gunrre 
d"^ononile seront des lettres de cr^ance de 
patrlotisme sans lesquelles un IndlYldu n' 
aura pas le droit de posed comme Americaln. 
N'oubliez pas ceci; ne soyez pas un tralneur. 
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PETITE8 NOTES. 



L'attention de la nation est concentr^e sur 
les pr^paratifs de la guerre qui marchent 
eztensivement. 

On nous dit que nous avons pr^ d'un 
demi million d'hommes en France et que 
nous pouvons nous attendre k envoyer 
1,500,000 llt-bas durant Tann^e pr^sente. 



Nous avons au-del& de 30 cantonnements 
et camps remplis d'hommes qui s'entralnent, 
et aussitOt que qu' lis solent remplac^s par 
d'autres conscrits. C'est ainsl que le travail 
de faire des soldats avec les hommes de 
paix se continue d'une maini^re sombre. 



Chaque fois que nous conversons avec un 
de ces hommes que nous voyons des 
difl^rents camps de diverses sections, nous 
demandons des renseignements sur I'esprit 
de ces hommes des cantonnements et nous 
recevons toujours la mdme r^ponse: Nous 
somnxes pr^ts h partir. Nous n'aimons pas 
la gxierre, mais 11 faut que cela se fasse. 
L'Am^rique a le devoir de driver le monde 
de I'autocratie militaire afin que nous ayons 
une pais durable. 



Tel est le sentiment de nos hommes qui 
sont all^s Ui-bas combattre pour nous, et, 
nous qui sommes let devons les appuyer non 
par des paroles seulement, mais par des 
aetesactes de production, actes d'^pargne^i. 
actes de placement. 



Nous devons acheter des timbres de guerre 
d'^pargnes mdme au sacrifice de quelques 
ans de nos plalstrs, comforts, ou objets de 
luxe, nous rappellant toujours que I'homme 



des tranches a droit knotre demler sacrifice 
puisqu' 11 offre sa vie et sa sant6 pour nous. 



Dans leur r^ente convention les mineurs 
de charbon retranch^rent tous les I. W. W. 
et parents ou ^l^ments Bolsheviki de leur 
association. L' Union des "United Mine 
Workers" appuie I'Am^rique et ne veut voir 
sur sa liste des gens qui serviraient les 
Int^rdts allemands avec ou sans intention. 



Le Bureau commercial d'^onomie du Con- 
sell de la Defense nationale recommande de 
restreindre la hauteur des chaussdres pour 
les femmes; aussi, les chaussures pour les 
enfants et jeunes demoiselles; Ton demande 
aussi de restreindre k six naunces les 
couleurs dans les chaussures pour hommes 
et femmes. Les autres recommendations se 
rapporte k la ronservation des fadlit^s de 
transpoi-t. , 



Nous entendons dire que les romit^s de* 
lampagne pour les Bons de la liberty sont 
anxieux que le prochain. Bon se continue- 
avec la categoric du Bon de $60 afin de per- 
mettre de le vendre par palements facUes 
aux travallleurs k gages. Nous esp^rons 
qu* on d^idera autrement puisque les tim- 
bres de guerre d'6pargnes et d'Sconomie 
donnent I'opportunltfi aux travailleurs sur 
gages d'^pagner et de faire des placements, 
d'etre ^conociques et patriotiques, sans fitre 
obliges d'etre assist^s dans leurs achats par 
leurs patrons. II y a eu des abus sous le 
plan de palements k la semaine. On a con- 
flsqu4 des palements, ce qui est un pauvre 
moyen de promouvoir le patriotisme. Plus 
que cela, les patrons sont fatigues de cela 
Les timbres de guerre d'^pargnes devralent 
€tre utilises au plus haut point par les 
travailleurs k gages. Les plus ^conomiques 
et les plus prosp^res peuvent sans doute 
acheter des bons de la liberty, s'ils le d^sir- 
ent Notre opinion est qu' 4ventuellement 
les timbres de guerre d'^pargnes et d*6con- 
omie seront le canal on moyen duquel on 
amassera la plus grande partie de nos fonds 
de guerre. 



M. E. J. Bliss de la compagnie de chaus- 
sures Regal est autorit^ pour Tassertlon que 
la consommation per capita des chaussures 
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pour le peuple civil sera comme suit pour 
rann^e 1918: Chaussures d'hommes, 2 6-10 
de palres contre 2 9-10 en 1914; dhaussures 
de fexnmes, 4 paires contre 6 2-10 en 1914; 
chaussures d'enfants, 3 8-10 de paires, la 
m^me chose en 1914. Si ces chiffres sont 
exacts, ils d^montrent que Tindustrie de 
chaussures pour le peuple civil sera remar- 
quablement prosp^re en d^pit du errand 
nombre d'hommes falsant le service mill- 
itaire. et ce chiffres ne comprennent pas, 
naturellement, les quantit^s considerables de 
chaussures commanded par le gouveme- 
ment pour les diff^rentes branches du ser- 
vice. 



A FEW DONTS FOR UNIONISTS. 



cue 



QUITTERS IN LABORS' RANKS. 



IN the ranks of labor, as well as in those 
of almost every organization will be 
found a peculiar inconsistent class of 
men and women known as a quitter. They 
are restless for a short while, unusually ener- 
getic and in many instances are capable — 
but they have what seems to be an incur- 
able defect — the lack of those splendid traits 
stability and perseverance, that contribute 
so much toward the moulding of character. 
For a time they are all enthusiasm, but often 
fail at the very point of achievement. 

Every thoughtful member of organized 
labor has observed this type of union man. 
taking hold with a rush and a great hiurrah, 
trying to carry out his ide€Ls before they 
have been thoroughly discussed and digested 
by his fellow members. Big things do not 
move at the Instant bidding of a few en- 
thusiasts, and after a succession or ineffec- 
tive jerks they are relegated to the ranks of 
the quitters. 

Such men do great injury to the cause in 
more ways than one. Their zeal and ap- 
parent devotion win for them places of more 
or less prominence, so that when they sul- 
kily retire from the firing line the cause of 
labor not only suffers the loss of the personal 
efforts of those who have striven for years, 
but their quitting has a depressing effect up- 
on the patient and faithful men who, after all 
Is said and done, constitute the backbone of 
unionism. It is the dependable men and wo- 
men, many of whom never have anjrthing to 
say publicly, who win the race in the major- 
ity of cases. They are not very bold and 
showy starters but can be depended upon to 
'stick to the job. Not only do they stick, but 
constantly grow in lighting effectiveness. — 
Ex. 



1. Dont condemn the labor movement be- 
cause you know "objectionable features." 
ESvery human ixistitution has some imperfec- « 
tions. 

2. Don't forget that organization increases 
wages and shortens the working day, making 
work steadier. 

8. Don't shirk the moral obligation to do 
all you can to uphold the dignity of your 
trade — ^to elevate the standard of living. 

4. Don't be blind to your own interests 
— unionism helps all workers and all society. 

5. Don't let so-called "independence" pre- 
vent you from being unselfish and fraternaL 
We are all more or less dependent on some 
one or something. "No man or woman stands 
alone." Get closer together. 

6. Don't retard our progress by rcjnaining 
a weapon in the hands of the employer. 

7. Don't forget that our interests are iden- 
tlcaJ. Improvement in your working condi- 
tions means improvement for all our crafts. 

8. Don't say unions "can't accomplish their 
purpose." Over 7,000,000 of unionists think 
different. 

9. Don't think that having gotten along 
without the imion for five or fifty -five years 
that "it is useless to you." Organized labor 
has helped you and is helping now — through 
better conditions and Increased wages. 
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A poorly paid non-union worker is brother 
to a pauper, that is, he is a poor customer 
at best — even if he can remain honest and 
pay his debts. The non-union worker would 
be still worse off if it were not that the labor 
unions were the fault of his getting more 
money — when union scales increase— the 
non-union worker can get a little more 
money, can creep a little closer to the union 
scale— getting something which he did not 
help to acquire. 

It is seldom you see a union worker beg- 
ging; he is too proud, too self-respecting to 
do so. The union worker lives from ten to 
fifty per cent better than the non-union 
worker. The union worker is the merchant's 
one best friend. 



cue 



TEIE main object of all the struggles of 
organized labor is the establishment of 
fairness in the dealings of men with each 
other. Surely this is a movement which de- 
serves the support of every true American 
whether he is a union man or not. 
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THINGS UNION MEN 

OUGHT TO REMEMBER 



fllHAT the union is composed of men and 
J[ women who are trying to help humanity. 
That you are a part of the \mion and 
responsible for its condition. That if the 
union makes mistakes it is your duty to 
help correct them. That your union dues 
should be paid before any other indebted- 
ness. That the officers of your union are 
selected by the majority and should be res- 
pected by you. 

That as we look for justice from others 
we are bound also to render justice to those 
whom we deal with, especially our employ- 
ers. 

That the best retiim for a day's work is 
the thoufirht that you have done your full 
duty. 

That kindness to the weak brother means 
more than dollars and cents, in 'many in- 
stances. 

That courtesy at home and on the street 
denotes the true gentleman, no matter what 
his wealth is. 

That proper consideration for the feelings 
of others always bespeaks nobleness in the 
individual. 

That intoxication at any time, and espec- 
ially during working hours, is a crime that 
organized labor detests and despises and 
will not condone. 

That dishonesty in handling the affairs of 
your employer should mean your instant 
discharge. 

That as the world grows older the struggle 
becomes greater. 

That those who are not up and doing 
every hour of the day are going to fall 
behind in the race for life. 

And finally, that it is a distinct honor to 
wear your union emblem in a conspicuous 
place and to be proud of the fact that you 
are a member of your organisation. — ^Team- 
sters' JoumaL 
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"ARE YOU A PATRIOT?" 



fF any one on God's green and beautiful 
earth ought to be proud to be an Ameri- 
can citizen, it would seem that party 

riiould be no other than a German -American 

cttlaen. 
Coming from a land where the government 

owns everything, the people included, to 

a land where the freedom of the will may be 



freely expressed, sometimes running riot 
over Into the edge of treason; to a land 
where every opportunity of wealth, position, 
advancement and fame are afitorded. com- 
ing to a land where the sunshine of freedom 
permeates and radiates the atmosphere of 
liberty, I say, coming to this land with all 
these benefits, then in the hour of its tragedy 
to turn a cold shoulder to the land that has 
led them, is basest ingratitude. If I could 
imagine myself such an ingrate as not to 
appreciate this land of promise above every 
other land, I would certainly feel like land- 
ing on myself for a proper punishment. 

Whether this is our country by naturaliza- 
tion or free birth it Should be none the less 
dear to us. If the songs of America, "The 
Star Spangled Banner," and "The Red, 
White and Blue." and the sight of Old 
Glory with its 48 stars and thirteen stripes 
awaken no spark of emotion in your breast, 
then you have no part in this glorious land 
of ours. What you should do is to exit. 
Buy a one-way half-way ticket eastward 
across the Atlantic, get off in the middle, 
submerge, and join the innumerable caravan 
of submarine victims at the bottom of the 
sea. — ^Warren Milby, in Mason City Banner. 
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WEBSTER'S STAND. 



f was bom an American; I live an Ameri- 
• can; I shall die an American; and I intend 
to perform the duties incumbent upon me 
in that character to the end of my career. 
I mean to do this with absolute disregard of 
personal consequences. What are the per- 
sonal consequences? What is the individual 
man, with all the good or evil that may 
betide him, in comparison with all the 
defense of the liberties and constitution of 
good or evil that may betide a great country; 
and in the midst of great transactions which 
concern that countnr's fate? Let itie con- 
sequences be what they will, I am careless. 
No man can suffer too much or no man can 
fall too soon, if he suffer, or it he fall in the 
defense off the liberties and constitution of 
his country.— Daniel Webster. 
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WE have a great deal of sympathy but 
very little respect for the order of intel- 
lect that can see no difference between 
the compulsion of a court and the compul- 
sion of a trade union in the re^grulation of the 
employe's relations with the employer. 
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PREFERRED BIT TO A BRIDLE. 



r:B archbishop of Canterbury is not with- 
out a certain talent for repartee. The 
following instance, however, must be 
dated before the days of voluntary rationing. 
At a gathering of ecclesiasticaJ dignitaries a 
sober, sanctimonious cleric said, when lunch- 
eon was announced. "And now, my brethren, 
let us put a bridle upon our appetites." To 
this Dr. Davidson immediately retorted, •*! 
should say, rather, Tiot us put a bit between 
our teeth.*" — Liverpool Post. 
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IN AMERICA AND IN EUROPE. 



r^OD speculators in Europe have a hard 
time of it. Several instances have sifted 
through from Europe having to do with the 
manner of dealing with those vampires. In 
one instance a "business" man was fined 
some thirty thousand dollars — all his prop- 
erty — and sent to prison, besides. In an- 
other instance one of the "gougers" had his 
business confiscated and he was stood up 
against a stone wall. 

It appears that in this country, as in the 
case of Josephus Daniels and the big men 
in the steel trust, that when they wanted 
$85 or $115 per ton for steel, Josephus said 
$58. and nothing was done as to the attempt 
to rob the Government. Honest prices 
should be encouraged, but when buccaneer 
methods are attempted short shrift should 
be meted out with an iron hand. 

In the case of men refusing to heed the 
selective service board mandates, the all- 
powerful hand of the Government reaches out 
effectively. Likewise, when the profiteers 
and buccaneers refuse to assist the Govern- 
ment, which the man called upon to fight 
is forced to, they should receive a lasting 
taste of that patriotism which is not meas- 
ured by the profits which they can squeeze 
out of the country for which the selective 
service men may be forced to give up their 
lives. 

Dollars are needed to win this war, but 
when human lives are conunandeered, dol- 
lars should receive no higher consideration. 

Hundreds of thousands of the flower of 
the young men of this broad land have 
thrown their all into the vortex of war, and 
the profiteers, when caught up by sharp 
practices, should be placed in internment 
camps or set to work learning the first prin- 
ciples of American citizenship. 

A slap on the wrist with a feather is not 
conducive to force compliance; it requires 



the application of a large-sised brogan where 
the portion of the hiunan anatomy is broad- 
est. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
wrenched and filched from the people 
through this country going to war; those 
himdreds of millions of dollars are the di- 
rect spoils profiteered from the patriotism 
of the American people. 

It should be confiscated. The lesson would 
thus be a salutary one. — ^The Chronicle. 
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UNION SLACKERS. 



'TklD you hear about our new scale? Yefl. 
1/ We got a raise of two dollars a week. 
For a while it looked like a strike, but the 
bosses realized that our union was too 
strong to fight, so they gave us the raise and 
a few other concessions without a murmur.** 
Thus spoke a wise gink who pays dues once 
a month. 

This union man who got the raise, when all 
other members did, never attended a business 
meeting. I will take this back, he did at- 
tend Just one meeting that I remember. At 
that meeting he took half an hour in putting 
in a strong kick because the union placed an 
assessment of 25 cents for organization pur- 
poses. This is the kind of union nfian we 
call a union slacker; he is the fellow who Is 
perfectly willing to take the raise the organi- 
zation got him, but he is not willing to play 
his part in the organization. 

Has your union any slackers? Your or- 
ganization should see to it that the slacker 
becomes a union man or gets out of the way. 

The trade union movement has not been 
built by slackers. The conditions gained by 
organized labor are the result of the labor 
of those union men who were at all times 
ready to do their part. 

The men of organized labor who support 
the labor press, who attend their meetings 
regularly, who are always willing to do their 
bit and help a weaker union when in need — 
these are the men who have built the trade 
union movement. Not the slackers, the 
**wlse guys" who yelp and kick about every 
little thing. 

I have heard many a card man call himself 
a good union man, and sometimes he is able 
to make others believe he is a union man, 
but sooner or later this hypocrite in the 
labor movement is found out, and then he is 
put where he belongs. 

It is just as easy to be a real good trade 
unionist as it Is to be a "card carrier," and 
a "union slacker." Which do you prefer to 
be? 
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BOOT' AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 

Headquarters: 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS. 

General President. John F. Tobin 

General Vice-President, Collis Lovely 

General Secretary- Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD. 



JOHN F. TOBIN. Chairman, Headquarters 
MARY ANDERSON. Room 610. 166 West 
Washin^on St,, Chicago, 111. 

WARREN HATCH, 23 First Parish Bldgr.. 

Brockton. Mass. 
C. E. JAMES. P. O. Box 134, St Paul Minn. 
FRED M. KNIGHT. 7 Cotta^re St.. 

Haverhill. Mass. 
Z. LBSPERANCE. 1215 Rue St. Catherine E. 

Montreal. Que. 
COLUS LOVELY. 5129 Minerva Ave.. 

St. Louis. Mo. 
GAD MARTINDALE, 10 Elm St. 

Rochester. N. Y. 
WILLIAM PROUT, 81 E. 12th St. 

Cincinnati. Ohio 
EMMET T. WALLS. Box 409, 

Brockton, Mass. 
CHAS. L. BAINE, Secretary, Headquarters 
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GENERAL AUDITORS. 



A. M. LAWRENCE. 8455 Utah St.. 

St Louis. Mo. 

B. H. DULLE. 16117 Hughes St. 

Cincinnati. Ohio 
JOHN F. REARDON. GiUon Block. 

MUford .Mass. 



The paper for this issue of the Jour- 
nal was shipped from the mill on De- 
cember 29. Owing to the embargo and 
railroad congestion it has not arrived 
and we therefore are obliged to print 
some of the edition on paper which 
does not bear the Union Watermark. 



IN MEMORIAM 


Local 




No. Namo 


Address 


19 Peter J. Snicale Framingham Mass. 


37 Joseph Lanone 


Brockton, Mass. 


37 Richard Vincent 


Brockton. Mass. 


48 Nellie E. Sparrow 


Rockland, Mass. 


48 Wallace Harringrton Rockland, Mass. 


53 Orin W. Orcutt B. 


Weymouth. Mass. 


74 Georgre E. Finn 


Brockton, Mass. 


100 E. S. Gay 


Brockton. Mass. 


10^0 P. Aug. Peterson 


Brockton. Mass. 


118 G. F. Lunn 


Brockton, Mass. 


143 Michael F. Donovan 


South 


Braintree, Mass. 


"o" 154 Mary A. McGrath 


Brockton. Mass. 


205 Charles E. Thomas 


Lynn, Mass. 


222 Joshua Eldrlgde 


Cincinnati, O. 


222 Felix Unger 


Cincinnati, O 


222 Alex. Roth 


Cincinnati, O. 


229 Oscar Lawson 


Boston, Mass. 


243 Nellie Barry New Bedford, Mass. 


249 Omer Drolet 


Montreal, P. Q. 


256 Max Sj^ctor 


Brockton, Mass. 


266 W. Allen 


Montreal. P. Q. 


380 Charles Jeflfs 


Gait, Ont 


357 Andrew Brunda Bridgewater, Mass. 


362 Earle Phillips 


Belfast, Me. 


871 Thomas E. Keon 


» 


North 


Abington, Mass. 


482 Patrick Dalton 




St. Johns, Newfoundland. 



RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; and 
contract is then submitted to the Local Union 
or Joint Council, and if approved shall be 
submitted to the eOneral Executive Board 
and. if then approved, shall be signed. 

8. All employes of factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers* Union in full accordance 
with its Constitution. 
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employer to euch violation of the afirreement, 
and failing: to obtain satisfaction, he is here- 
by instructed to immediately brin^r action 
to recover the Union Stamp. 

6. No person except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp from 
any factory using the same. 
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RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in grood standing for six months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Liocal Union 
and mailed by him to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer within 24 hours. 

5. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks fur. 
nlshed for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary and President are prohibited from 
serving upon sick investigation committees, 
as their work in connection with sick claims 
is Judicial in character. Members of the 
Executive Board serving on sick committee 
must not vote for or against approval of 
claim. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately and report 
separately to the Ebcecutlve Board using the 
blanks furnished for that purpose. 

6. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the General Secretary- Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

,7. When the Sick Claim has been received 
and the Sick Investigating Committee all 
are read^ to report the Local Ebcecutive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Conmiittee, shall act upon the claim, approv- 
ing or disapproving it as in their judgment 
dreumstances warrant; after which the 
claim shall be forwarded to the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 



8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local EiXecutvie Board and the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall disallow claim, and 
notify claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the Local 
£]xecutlve Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer deems the proceedings irregular in 
any part, or has reason to believe there Is 
any evidence of fraud, he may stispend pay- 
ment of the benefit, pending an investigation 
by direction of the General Executive Board. 

to. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary. 
Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is bona 
fide and the proceedings regular, he shaD 
allow the claim and forward the Sick Benefit 
Coupon books to the Local Financial Sec. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possestdon* 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insufilcient to redeem such coupons aa In 
case of epidemic, coupons may be for- 
warded to the General Secretary-Treasurer 
who will forward check for balance. Do not 
withhold any General Funds unless signed 
Sick Benefit Coupon is returned in lieu of 
same. 

12. When the Illness has ceased the Local 
Financial Secretary shall return the unused 
portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

13. Members claiming benefits and desir- 
ing to leave the jurisdiction of the local 
union, must first secure permission from the 
Genera] Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DEATH BENEFIT. 



All claims for Death Benefit must be mads 
on thp form provided by the General -Secre. 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If the 
claim is allowed he will return his check for 
the amount To be eligible to death benefit 
the deceased must have been for the pre- 
ceding six months a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceaaed 
members. 

C. L. BAINE, ^ 

General Secretary-Treasitfer. 
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SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION STAMP. 



REVISED TO MAR. 1. 1918 



MEN'S UNION STAMP SHOES 



IMPORTANT NOTICE-— Do not write to any firm on this list about Union Stamp Shoes 
unless there U a • opposite their name. Firms without a • do not sell through corres- 
pondence—only through Traveling Salesmen. 



Factory 
No. 

♦1 E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 
3 North Adams Shoe Co., North Adams. 
Mass. 
♦4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co.. St. Louis. 

Mo. 
•6 A. J. Bates Co., Webster, Mass. 
•6 M. N. Arnold Co., No. Ablngton, Mass. 
*7 Weber Bros* Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass. 
8 New Bedford Shoe Co., New Bedford. 
Mass. 
•9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
♦10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan. Wis. 

11 Rochester Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H. 

12 Arnold Shoe Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
♦14 Wllllams-Kneeland Co., So. Bralntree, 

Mass. 

15 Victor Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

16 Plymouth Shoe Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

17 A. G. Walton Shoe Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
^18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

19 Felder Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle. Wash. 
*20 Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 

WTiitman, Mass. 
^21 C. H. Alden Co., Abington, Mass.' 
•22 J. H. WincheU & Co., Inc., HaverhiU, 

Mass. 
•28 Whitcomb Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•24 Claypool Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
•26 Reynolds, Drake & Oabell Co., North 

Easton. Mass. 
•26 Scott-Chamberlain, Ltd., London, Ont. 
27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
•28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
•29 Wall, Streeter & Doyle, North Adams. 

Mass. 
30 San Francisco Shoe Co., San Francisco, 

CaL 
81 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•82 A. E. Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
84 Porter Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
•35 Honesdale Union Stamp Shoe Co., 

Honesdale, Pa. 
•36 George A^ Slater, Montreal. Can. 
•37 Foster-Moulton Shoe Co., Brookfield. 

Mass. Elk Skin Shoes a Specialty. 

38 Bay Path Shoe Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

39 Knlpe Bros. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

40 The Saxon Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

41 Murray Shoe Co.. London. Ont., Can. 



•42 Churchill & Alden Co., Brockton, Mass. 

43 J. D. Murphy Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

•44 E. Q. & E. Wallace Shoe Co., Rochester, 

N. H. 
•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

Mass. 

47 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., No. Adams. Mass. 

48 Dalton Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
•60 Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 
•52 Nashua Shoe Co., Nashua, N. H. 

64 Bay Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
56 Arrow Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•57 Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, 
Mass. 

58 Wayland Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•60 United Worklngmen's Boot and Shoe 

Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
•61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 
Mass. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

•62 Lewis A. Cresset, Inc., No. Abington, 
Maes. 
63 Klrsch Ideal Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•64 Huckins & Temple Co., Milford, Mass. 

66 Molders Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

67 Knox Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

69 Adams Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

70 Niehoff Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
•71 Doherty Bros. Shoe Co., Avon, Mass. 
•72 Fred F. Field Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•73 Civilian Shoe Co., Ward HiU, Mass. 
•75 L. Q. White Shoe Co., Bridgewater, 

Mass. 

77 Morris Shoe Co., Taunton, Mass. 

78 Kelffer Bros., Haverhill. Mass. 

•79 Luke W. Reynolds Co., Brockton, Mass. 
80 Marvel Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•81 C. W. Johnson, Natick. Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

83 Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 

•84 Fred F. Field Co., Factory •'B' Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

•85 A. A. Williams Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 
86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

•88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

89 Reynolds Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kinsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Chicago Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
•92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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94 Burt A Packard Co., Brockton. Mass. 

95 "W. P. Whitman Shoe Co.. Brockton. 

96 Avondale Shoe Co.. Cincinnati. O. 

97 Sears. Roebuck Shoe Factories (Fac- 
tory No. 5), Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Walnue Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
*99 Marston & Tapley Co., Danvers. Mass. 
100 Angel City Shoe Co., Los An^reles. Cal 
102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

•101 Regal Shoe Company. Whitman, Mass. 
*101 Regal Shoe Company, Milford. Mass. 
•105 John Meier Shoe Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 
106 Sterling Shoe Co.. Providence, R- L 
•107 Regal Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

108 Maitland Shoe Co., London. Ont. 

109 Dallas Shoe Co.. Dallas. Texas. 
•Ill Levi Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

•112 Reals & Torrey Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 

•114 Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Mon- 
treal. Que. 

•115 BellevlUe Shoe Co., Belleville, Rl. 

•116 Brennan Boot and Shoe Co., Natick. 

Mass. 
117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco. Cal. 

•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

121 John Grant Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

122 Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 



CaL 



♦159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
•163 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 

166 Peter Arnold Shoe Co., Boston, Msjeusl 

166 Bradford Shoe Co., Haverhill. Maas. 
•167 Sheldon Bros.' Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

168 Speedwell Shoe Ca. Manchester. N. H. 
•172 C. S. Marshall & Co.. Brockton, Mass, 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

177 Ellet Bros.' Shoe Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 
Mo. 

187 Central Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 
•191 Royal Shoe Co.. Randolph. Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, 111. 

194 Ackerman Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 Summit Shoe Co., Brockton, Maas. 

197 The A.B.C. Shoe Co., New York. N. T. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co.,* Haverhill. Masa. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

200 Zimmerman -Degan Shoe Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

201 Garden City Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

202 International Shoe & Slipper Co.. Mon- 
treal. Que. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 



123 The Jefferson Shoe Manufactiirers. 
Detroit. Mich. 

124 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

125 Morris Sodlckson, New York, N. Y. 

126 Texas Shoe Co., El Paso, Texas. 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scotsmlth Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
180 Fiske Shoe & Leather Co.. Holbrook, 

Mass. 
131 Winchell Shoe Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
134 Vermont Shoe Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 

136 W. S. C. Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

137 Memphis Shoe Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
140 Pembroke Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

♦141 Keith & Pratt, No. Mlddleboro, Mass. 

143 Weaver Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

144 Weybosset Shoe Co., Providence, R. I. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
*146 Rice & Hutchlns, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
♦148 Felbrlch— Pox— Hilker Shoe Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Holllston, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

151 King Welt Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

152 Allen Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
158 Socket-Pit- Shoe Co.. Lowell. Mass. 

♦154 Palma Shoe Co.. Waupun, Wis. 

155 Asa Herbert Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

157 Regent Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass. 
♦158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 



203 Standard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

204 P. C. Richmond Co., Brockton, Mass. 

205 I. T. Specialty Co.. No. Stoughton. Mass. 
♦207 Gagnon Shoe Co., Webster, Wis. 

209 C. A. Kltz Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
♦210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 
♦212 KellyBuckley Co., Brockton, Mass. 

217 Apex Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

218 Everlte Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

♦220 Nolan -Earl Shoe Co., Petaluma. CaL 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

222 C. S. Marston, Jr.. Haverhill. Mass. 

223 Richmond Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

225 Lewis Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

226 N. K. Junior Shoe Co., Jax;kson, Miss. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus. Ohio 

229 Peerless Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

230 Bob Smart Shoe Co., San Antonio. Tex. 

231 Consolidated Shoe Co., Ea.st Weymouth, 
Mass. 

233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

234 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

235 Chancellor Shoe Co., Richmond, Va. 

236 Berkshire Shoe Co., Plttsfleld, Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

240 Trueluck Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

241 Brandon Shoe Co., Ltd., Brantford. Ont 
♦243 Eagle Shoe Co.. Montreal. Que. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

248 The Southern Shoe Co., Richmond, Ya. 
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251 Twentieth Centniy Shoe Co., Webster, 
Mass. 

254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

255 Perfect© Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
^256 H. H. Brown & Co., North Brookfleld, 

Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabau!fir Shoe Co., No. Brookfleld, Mass. 

259 K. B. Shoe Co., Chlcacro, m. 

260 Globe Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

268 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 
264 Crimson Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•265 P. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N.H. 
266 Adams Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

269 Oran^re Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

270 Mound City Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 
•272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

l>a. 

273 Whitney Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York, 

275 Washingrton Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

282 Mooar Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

283 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, Bast Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

284 Stadiimi Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
tembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

•285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
•286 M. A. Packard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

288 Bear Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. . 
•290 Walk- Over Shoes manufactured by 

Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 
•290 Walk -Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. B. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

291 Big Pour 9hoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio 
295 Anda Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

•296 E. E. Taylor Co., New Bedford. Mass. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co., Nashua, N. H. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton. 
•298 Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 
•300 Geo. H. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

301 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

302 LuneUe Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 
•303 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. 

306 Hogan Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
807 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•309 Pilsinger-Boette Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
•310 Howard & Foster Co., Brockton, Mass. 

311 Fidelity Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

312 The Coast Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal 



313 Holliston Shoe Co., HolUston, Mass. 
•315 Slater & Morrill, So. Braintree, Mass. 
•816 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

817 Marvin Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

818 Mills Shoe Co., Balitmore, Md. 
320 Foot Rite Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

*321 Racine Shoe Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

822 Metzer Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

823 Fox Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

824 Central Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
325 Charles Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

826 Tech Shoe Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
*827 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

329 Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
•331 Racine Aluminum Shoe Co., Racine. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 
338 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 
334 Dri-Phut Shoe Co., Utica. N. Y. 

336 The Rookwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

337 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

338 Illinois Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

840 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philsidelphia, Pa. 

841 Seattle Wooden Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash. 
•343 Diamond Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•344 Rideau Shoe Co., Maisonneuve, Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

346 Lamson Sho^ Co., Chicago, 111. 
847 Los Angeles Shoe Co., Los Angeles, CaL 
348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
^849 Santa Rosa Shoe Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa. 
350 Ethan Allen Shoe Co., Mllford, Mass. 
361 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, IlL 
852 Graham Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 

354 Wm. Penn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
866 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

866 Hoftman Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

367 Basic Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass. 

868 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

859 Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

860 Heffner Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

861 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago, Til. 

862 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 

363 Hub Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

364 Hartford Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

865 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

366 Tri- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

367 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
868 Geo. Meullers Sons, New York, N. Y. 

♦369 Brandau Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 
370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

373 Allerton Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
874 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

376 Interstate Shoe Mfg. Co., New York. 
376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co., Bvansvllle, 
Ind. 
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877 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Obio. 

878 Worcester County Shoe Mfg. Co., North 
Brookfleld, Mass. 

379 New York Shoe Co., Brockton, Ma^s. 

880 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

881 Buffalo Shoe Mfg Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 



882 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

883 Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
384 Crescent City Shoe Mfg. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

*885 Charles A. Eaton ComiDany, Augusta. 
*385 Charles A. Eaton Company, Brockton. 



UNION STAMP SHOES 

FOR WOMEN, MISSES, CHILDREN, BOYS, YOUTHS AND LITTLE GENTS, 



♦4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, •184 
Mo. 185 

♦10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. •188 

•15 Victor Shoe Co.. Salem, Mass. 190 

•21 C. H. Alden Co., No. Abington, Maas. 193 

•32 A. E. Little & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 195 

•36 Geo. A. Slater, Montreal, Que. 197 

•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. ^210 
•46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 238 
•55 Donovan-Giles Co., Lynn, Mass. 239 

58 Ira J. Webster Co., Hawerhill, Mass. ^285 

•65 D. Armstrong & Co., Inc., Rochester, ^290 

N. Y. 
♦68 Thompson & Crocker Shoe Co., Boston. 294 
♦76 Cass & Daley Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 
•83 Framlngham Shoe Co., Framingham, ^344 

Mass. 
87 J. J. Grover's Sons, Stoneham. Mass. ^345 

93 Victoria Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
•114 Ames-Holden,Ltd. Montreal, Can. ^350 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 383 

135 Jacob M, Postman, New York, N. Y. 
•189 D. A. Donovan Sons, Lynn, Mass. 
♦142 Connolly Shoe Co., Salem. Mass. 
153 Socket-Fit Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 
•169 Cushman & Hebert, Haverhill. Mass. 
♦181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co., Ljmn, Mass. 
•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, E. Weymouth, ^156 

Mass. 
♦120 The Travers Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. '184 
123 Ideal Vogue Shoe Co., Haverhill. Mass. •371 



Hazen B. Goodrich & Co.. . HaverhilL 

Cramer Shoe Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arista Shoe ^Co., Lynn, Mass. 

H. O. W. Co., Chicago, 111. 

Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The A.B.C. Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. & T. Bell. Montreal, Can. 

Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 

Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 

Geo. E. Keith Co., No. 9 Factory, Boston. 

Hand Made Shoe Co., Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. 

Rideau Shoe Co., Ltd., Masionneauve, 

Que. 

Minister-Myles Shoe Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

Ont. Can. 

Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

Braintree Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 
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MEN^S SLIPPERS. 



Eisenberg & Kaplinsky, 161 Ridge St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., HaverhilL 
Missouri Slipper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



INSIST UPON HAVING THIS STAMP ON YOUR WORK 

PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 



<^ 



yS.li/ 



UNION 



o' 



REPAIRED, 



HOP 



Be a Unionist in all your purchases. Do not 
confine your purchases to Union Label shoes 
alone, but see that a Union shoe dresser polishes 
them with Union Label Shoe Polish. Keep your 
shoes on the Union Label list till you bum them 
in a Union Label Stove. In order to do this you 
must, when needed repairs are necessary, have 
them repaired in a Union repair shopt Make it 
your business to find out if there is a Union re- 
pair shop in your locality before having your re- 
pairing done elsewhere. When the Union Label 
is worn from the first sole, see that it is re- 
placed with a new sole put on by Union shoe 
repairers. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 




C L. BAINE, Editor and Manaobr 



Boston, Massachubbtts 



GOVERNMENT AND LABOR 



A MOST notable occurence In the recent 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at St. Paul was the very able speech 
of the Honorable William B. Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Labor, together with the masterly 
reply of Samuel Gompers. We feel that our 
members ought to have the privilege of 
reading these two addresses in full, and 
therefore we reproduce them herewith as 
published verbatim in the printed proceed- 
ings of the A. F. of L. convention: 

President Gompers, in presenting Mr. Wil- 
son, said: We have with us this morning 
the cabinet member, the former congressman 
who served for two terms in the House of 
Representatives, who was the general secre- 
tary of the United Mine Workers of America 
for several years, who was the spokesman 
and defender of the coal miners in particular 
and the workers in general of his own dis- 
trict, a working coal miner, a member in 
good standing today in the United Mine 
Workers of America, a delegate to the con- 
ventions of the American Federation of Labor 
many times, a spokesman and counselor par 
excellence, an American one hundred per 
cent and, supported by his trades unionism, 
equally one hundred per cent, a man honored 
by preferment and promotion into the coun- 
cils of the President of the United States, 
regarded as the wise counselor, he has 
grown out of the cause of labor and freedom, 
but the same old Bill Wilson as of yore. 
I have the honor and privilege, the pride 
and satisfaction of presenting to you Hon. 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 



Address of Hon. William B. Wilson, 
Secretary of Labor. 



Mr. President and Fellow Trade Union- 
ists: I have come here today, leaving strenu- 
ous and much needed work in Washington, 
for the purpose of conveying to you in 
person the greetings of the President of the 
United States and- his high appreciation of 
the splendid work that has been done by the 
president of your organization, the Executive 
Council, the offlcers of the national and inter- 
national unions, and the rank and file of the 
bona fide trade union movement of the 
country in preparing our country industrially 
to meet the enemy of democracy in the 
trenches. 

I have frequently been severely criticised, 
both in congress and from the public forum, 
for having dared in the years gone by, when 
I had the honor of addressing you, to salute 
you as fellow trade unionists. I am proud 
of that criticism. I am proud of my as- 
sociation from boyhood on with the grreat 
and growing trade union movement. In- 
dustrially it has been the greatest factor in 
maintaining democracy within our country 
of any single elem.ent that has contributed to 
that result. The trade union movement as 
it has been constituted from the development 
of modern industry, has been one of the 
strong forces in the development of demo- 
cracy. Away back yonder in the revolution- 
ary' period the trade union movement as it 
then existed contributed toward the success 
of the revolutionary arms and the establish- 
ment of our country as it is today. 

There is one little word in our language, 
brought into existence at that time, which 
will remain as tong as our language remains 
as the historical demonstration of the part 
played by the trade union movement in that 
great contest. We were not an industrial 
nation at that time, we were devoted almost 
exclusively to agriculture we had but a nuc- 
leus of commsercial enterprise, but even then 
the shipwrights and caulkers' organization 
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was strong In our principal seaports. The 
leaders of the movement, the rank and file, 
were with those who sig-ned the Declaration 
of Independence and had helped to pave the 
way for their doing: so. When Otis and 
Samuel Adams and their associates in Bos- 
ton, desired to take counsel concerningr the 
steps that should be taken, they went to the 
meeting place of the shipwrijsrhts and caulkers 
to hold their consultation, and they spoke of 
it as "groingr down to the caulkers," hence 
there cam*e into our langruage a corruption 
of that word, namely, "caucus," meaning" 
taking* counsel with each other. 

When we had established our democracy it 
was not anywhere near as perfect as it is 
today. The franchise was limited in almost 
all of the states. It was the trade union 
movement in the early part -of last century 
that laid the basis for conducting the agi- 
tation, handling the campaign foe the exten- 
sion of the franchise so as to give us almost 
universal manhood suffrage. Today there 
are a number of states in the union that 
have extended the suffrage from that of man- 
hood suffrage to manhood and womanhood 
suffrage. It was the trade union movement, 
with its ideals of democracy, that took up 
the struggle for woman suffrage when it 
meant ostracism in many intances to advo- 
cate it, and carried it through until now it 
is so popular that- many of the highest func- 
tionaries in the land are supporting woman 
suffrage. 

With the beginning of our modern Indus- 
trial system the workers were engraged from 
daylight until dark, and when a system of 
lighting was devised that enabled the worker 
to continue his efforts by lamplight the day's 
labor frequently extended beyond the period 
of from daylight until dark and ran on into 
the night. The trade union movement of 
our country took up the question of a shorter 
work day and conducted a campaign fot* it 
l^resident Van Buren, in the laitter part of 
the thirties of last century, issued an order 
establishing a ten -hour work day as the 
limitation for government employes. That 
was brought about by virtue of the pressure 
from trade unionists in the state of New 
York from which President Van Buren came. 
Out of the proclamation issued by the presi- 
dent and the agitation conducted by trade 
unionists, within ton years a ten -hour day 
had come to be recognized as the accepted 
day's labor, except in a few lines of Industry 
where had continuous operation. And. un- 
fortunately. In those continuous operation 
plants we still have a continuation of the 
twelve -hour work day. 

It was the trade union movement taking 
up the theory, based upon the Increased pro- 
ductivity of man and the right of labor to 
participate in that Increased productivity, . 
that stared the agitation for an eight-hour 
day and carried it on to the point where 
today vast numbers of the workers are work- 
ing upon an eight-hour basis, and working 
longer than eight hours solely by virtue of 
the fact that the necessities of the war re- 
quire it. But the shortening of the hours 
and the advancement of democracy have not 
been the only things In which advancement 
has been made through the efforts of the 



trade union movement. Improvenients have 
come, not Improvements imposed by the 
Kaiser to suit his will, his whim or his pur- 
pose, but improvements brought about by the 
economic pressure of the working men 
themselves. 

When I started to work in the mines of 
Pennsylvania some forty-eight years ago 
there was no child-labor law in existence 
anywhere in the United States. Today there 
is not a state In the Union that does not 
have its child-labor law. Forty-eight years 
ago children were being placed at work at 
gainful occupations at seven, eight, nine and 
ten years of age. "Today the minimum limit 
of any of the states is twelve years. We had 
hoped, by virtue of federal legislation, to 
establish a minimum of fourteen years, and 
while the Supreme Court has announced that 
the method by which we sought to ac- 
complish It Is not within the limits of the 
constitution, those who are favorable to the 
higher limitation — and that means the great 
multitude of our people — ^wlll find some other 
way by which the limitation can be made 
universal throughout the United States. 
When I started to work there was not a 
factory inspection law or a mine inspection 
law on the statue books of any state in the 
Union. Today every industrial state in the 
Union has a factory inspection system and 
a mine Inspection system with established 
standards written into the law. When I 
started to work there was not a law on the 
statute books anywhere limiting the hours 
a woman might be employed In grainful and 
even dangerous occupations. Today many 
of the states have limitations of that kind, 
brought about by the insistent efforts of the 
trade union movement of our countr>'. 

When I started to work In a Tittle mining 
town in Pennsylvania, a town of some three 
thousand souls, there was not a working man 
In the village who had a carpet on his floor, 
a musical instrument larger than a mouth 
organ in his home or any screens to his win- 
<^ov-s. The reason was not that the workers 
did not desire these things, but because the 
real wage measure In purchasing power 
could not secure them. Today In that same 
mining village there Is not a house without a 
carpet or its rug, there are a few homes 
without pianos, and there are curtains on 
all the windows. 

I cite these thlngrs simply to show there 
has been a going forward of the standard of 
living because there has been an increasing 
of the real wage of the workers of the coun- 
try. And that increase in the real wage for 
the workers was not brought about because 
of the generosity of the employers. There 
are multitudes of men engaged in large busi- 
ness enterprises who have generous impulses, 
who are charitably inclined, who are willing 
to grant of that which they have to help 
those in distress; but men do not engage in 
business out of charitable motives, they en- 
gage in business for the returns they are 
able to secure from the business, for the dol- 
lars and cents that come back from their 
investment, and, no matter how generous 
they may be, no matter how charitable they 
may be. there is a point beyond which they 
cannot go In improving the conditions of 
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their respective workmen unless their com- 
Pftitois take steps along: the same line. 
The improvement has not come by virtue 
then, of the generous impulses of the em- 
ployers, but has come by virtue of the per- 
sistent. intelli8:ent action on the part of the 
trade unionists of the country. 

These developements — and there are multi- 
tudes of others — are only possible In a demo- 
cracy; there are not possible under an auto- 
cratic g-Qvernment. The institutions under 
' h;oh we have progressed, under which we 
are endeavoring to work out our destiny in 
our own way, have been threatened by a 
militai*>' government in Europe. Most of our 
people now realize that it is not simply be- 
cause of the violation of the treaty with Bel- 
gium and the overrunning of that country, 
not simply because of the massacre of the 
Armenians, not simply because of the de- 
struction of Serbia, not simply because of the 
overrunning of Northern France that we 
are engaged in this struggle, although all of 
these, or any of them would be sufficient 
Justification for our having engaged in the 
contest: but we are engaged in it, in ad- 
dition to these things, because our right to 
work out our own destinies in oiir own way, 
to live our own lives in our own way has been 
threatened by the military government of 
Germany. 

While we were at peace with Germany her 
agents were busy in our country planting 
bombs, exploding shells, destroying our fac- 
tories and taking the lives of our workmen, 
without a particle of justification for doing 
it. Germany went out upon the high seas 
and destroyed our vessels there, sinking them 
with passengers and sailors aboard without 
giving them an opportunity to reach a point 
of safety. And there were people in our 
country, some of them even yet, who said 
that passengers should not have been per- 
mitted to travel upon those vessels, that they 
should not have been allowed to endanger 
the peace of their country by taking passage 
on vessels that might possibly be destroyed, 
thereby creating interna tiohal complications. 
Those who have made this kind of assertion, 
and are making it yet, fall to take Into con- 
sideration o'f the important facts in the prob- 
lem. There could be no passenger on those 
vessels unless there were seamen to operate 
them, and we were placed in the position of 
either abandoning our overseas trade alto- 
r- t-^'-r of supporting and protecting our sea- 
men in their right to earn their llv^Ihood in 
the usual way. 

I do not know what may be the sentiment 
of some of our people, but I think I know 
what your sentiments arc, I know what the 
sent' men ts of the President of the United 
States were, and they were my own — that 
the ofTloer on the bridge, the sailor on the 
deck, the steward between the decks, the 
engineer In the engine room, the stoker 
in the fire room and the coal passer in 
the bunker were Just as much entitled 
to the protection of this great government 
of ours as any millionaire who ever took 
passage on a ship. And we decided to 
protect them. Germany withdrew from her 
attitude for a brief period of time, and then 
she said to us over night that she was going 



to renew her submarine warfare, but in doing 
so she would condescendingly permit the 
American people to send one vessel a week 
to England, provided it went on a certain 
day of the week and was painted in a certain 
manner. 

Now. that was not our congress attempt- 
ing to impose upon us a rule of conduct; that 
was not our congress, responsible to us for 
its actions., saying to us what we should and 
should not do; that was the German Imperial 
Government laying down a rule of conduct 
for the free-born citizens of the United 
States. We could not accept their orders, 
we could not acknowledge their right to issue 
those orders without immediately ackowledg- 
ing that we were subjects of the German Im- 
perial Government There was a time 
when the people of the United States were 
subjects of the government of the king of 
England. They declared their independence 
of that subjection, they are no longer sub- 
jects of the king of England, they ^re no 
longer subjects of any king or potentate on 
earth — they are sovereigns in their own right, 
subject only to the will of Almighty God. 

Our institutions being at stake, — we as 
trade unionists having more at mterest than 
any other portion of our people, because it 
involves our right to work out our own prob- 
lems in our own way — I feel that you have 
been justified in taking the course you have 
taken in the past more than a year In pro- 
viding the means whereby our boys can be 
equipped at the front. In years gone by, 
under the old methods of warfare, it was 
nothing unusual for an army to maintain 
itself on the territory through which it was 
passing, receiving only the contribution of 
munitions from the workers in the rear. That 
has been changed. It is variously estimated 
that it takes from six to ten workers behind 
the trenches to furnish the supplies for the 
boys who are doing the actual fighting, and 
that makes our industrial escabllshments 
more important than they have ever been 
before and our workers in the industries more 
vital to the success of our arms than in any 
other previous confiict. 

In going through this conflict there will be 
sacrifices and there will be grumbling, but 
the sacrifices will have to be made, and I 
know that most of you have the same sac- 
rifices behind you that I have. I have gone 
through scores of strikes from the time I 
was a mere child until I was a mature man. 
Many of those strikes were in the early days 
when organizations had not been perfected 
as they are perfected today, when there were 
no defense funds and no accumulation of 
money in a central treasury with which to 
support the men who engaged in an industrial 
conflict, when they had to draw upon their 
own resources, and hunger existed in every 
home in the striking community. They went 
through the suffering, the privation. Alto- 
gether the conditions were worse than the 
conditions that existed prior to the strike. 
The conditions before the strike may have 
been bad. extremely bad, difficult for men 
and women working with all the energy they 
possessed to secure the means to elie out an 
existence; but when that little means was cut 
off, then the conditions were still worse, tem- 
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porarily, than they were before. But men 
suffered those inconveniences, they made the 
sacrifices either to maintain the standards 
they had already secured or to attain new 
standards which they believed they were 
Justly entitled to. 

And so it is with us as a nation at the 
present time. We are engaged in conflict 
with a tyrannical power on the other side of 
the ocean. Before we are through with the 
struggle it will be necessary for us to live 
under poorer conditions than we lived under 
before the conflict took place. It will be 
necessary, if the struggle goes on, as it seems 
that it will for a considerable length of time, 
to lower our standards of living in order to 
meet the necessities of the war. I hope there 
may be no need for the lowering of the 
standards, but with that spirit that is instilled 
into the mind of every trade unionist I feel 
confident that when the time comes to make 
the sacrifice of standards, when the time 
comes to live more meagerly than we have 
lived In the past in order to support our 
armies at the front, the trade unionists, yea, 
the great bulk of our workers will make the 
necessary sacrifice in order to maintain those 
democratic institutions we have established, 
and lay the foundation for higher standards 
of living in the future. And whoever else 
may stab our Uncle Sam in this great 
struggle the wage workers will be found true 
to the end. 

It is with that feeling of pride in the trade 
union movement that I have accepted the 
Invitation of your great chief, who has done 
so much wonderful work, to be here today 
with you to say "Hello" to you as in the old 
daj's and to wish you God-speed in carrying 
on the work for the war so that we may carry 
it on also to a successful termination at the 
front. I thank you. 

The audience again arose and cheered Sec- 
retary' Wilson for several minutes. 

President Gompers: I think you will agree 
with me, Mr. Secretary, that the ovation 
tendered you upon your arrival in the hall, 
upon ascending this platform and the mani- 
festations of approval of your magnificent 
address demonstrate the approval of the 
delegates of this convention more eloquently 
than any words I can utter would convey. 

During the Civil War, at a critical stage 
during that Internal struggle there was a 
great need for men, and although a mere 
youngster at that time I very vividly recall 
the cry that went up from the great mass 
of people and the message they sent to the 
President of the United States, Uncle Abe 
Lincoln, "We are coming, Father Abraham, 
throe hundred thousand strong." With the 
world -development and the world -struggle 
and growth of our time, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor of its own membership, 
outside of the influence it may exert upon 
other workers and other people of our coun- 



tr>-, asks you to take home to your chief, 
to our chief, the great interpreter and de- 
fender of freedom. Justice and democracy, 
the message of the men and women of the 
labor movement, nearly three million strong, 
"We are with you Woodrow Wilson." 

We are confident that he will uphold the 
banner of justice and of freedom, that there 
can be and will be no lowering of the stand- 
ards of the ideas and ideals and the high 
purposes which he has presented to the 
world, and -by which, with the entrance of 
the Ilepublic of the United States in this 
world-struggle, transferred It from a war to 
a crusade. After all, life is only worth 
living if the people can have the opportunity 
of noe only thinking freely but expressing 
themselves in t^e desires for justice, for 
freed^pa and for a better life, and to trans- 
late those thoughts and expressions into ac- 
tion that shall make them the actual living 
rules, laws and conditions of our everyday 
life. ' 

And you, sir, as the representative of the 
heart and soul of the workers of America in 
the cabinet and the counsels of the President 
of the United States, the leader of the world 
in the struggles of today and the hopes for 
the future, we know that you will be of as- 
sistance to him to interpret our hopes, our 
thoughts, our work and our weaknesses that 
may develop. We are human, strong in our 
convictions, determined in our principles and 
democracy, but we are liable to, and do, 
make some mistakes. But if there ever was 
or is a people who are justified in making 
mistakes, men and women of labor — ^robbed 
all too long of the opportunity of a full and 
free education, for the cultivation of the 
best there is in man — if there be any justifi- 
cation at all for people to make mistakes. It 
is for the men and women of labor. And 
yet I am vain enough to believe that In our 
great movement of living human beings, 
dealing with the problems that affect our 
every day life, effect us in more potential 
ways than in any other activity of humanity 
we are freer from mistakes and as fully cog- 
nizant of the justice of our cause and the 
righteousness of our methods as any group 
of people in all the world. 

We must be taken just as we are. with 
all our crudities, with all our shortcomings, 
but to set opposite to that the asset of the 
light that we have brought into life, into 
the work and into the homes of the workers. 
You have raised the standard, you have 
brought more understanding, you have a 
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realization of the rlgrhts to which not only 
we are entitled but to which all other citizens 
ar entitled. The struggles we have made, 
the sacrifices we have borne, all of them 
have made for a higher and better concept 
of right and duty combined, for there can 
be no right without it carries with it duty 
and obligation. 

We are endeavoring to work out wtth our 
fellow citizens the greatest problem that 
has ever been presented for any people at 
any time to solve or help solve. We are 
doing it in the best way we know how and 
by means that will best protect the interests 
of our people. Not to work out that problem 
in the far away future, but to work out the 
problem presented to- us today, to endeavor 
to solve it, to make each day a better day in 
the life of the workers than the day that 
has gone before, to improve the mind, the 
heart and the conscience of our fellow 
workers, bringing to them better physical 
conditions and surroundings, a higher and 
a better and clearer vision of the problems 
next confronting them, and that they may 
be in a better position continually to solve 
the ever- increasing problems of life. 

To do that work, to have lived for thirty- 
eight years as a general labor movement, 
growing always in number and influence, in 
understanding, in achievement, and to meet 
here in this year of grace 1918 with this 
magnificent body of the representatives of 
the toilers in the shops, in the factories, in 
the shipyards, the mines and the mills who 
are giving their tremendous service to our 
country and its couse, to the countries of 
our Allies, their men and their women and 
their children, to provide the means by 
which our fighting boys can give a good 
account of themselves and fight in the fore- 
front for freedom and democracy and the 
opportunity of the people to live their own 
lives is an achievement and a contribution 
of which we are all proud. 

Convey, sir, if you will, the message to our 
great chief of good will, of hope, of courage, 
that we dare not fail, that we must and will 
win the war. 



ONE PHASE OF EDUCATION. 



"HE NEVER WENT OUT ON STRIKE," 

BUT MOSES DID. 

By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 



"Met your new neighbors, have you ? What 
kind of people are they?" 

"Newly rich and sporty. They know the 
parts of an auto 'better than the parts of 
speech." — ^Motor World. 



Passing through the office of a big manu- 
facturing concern the other day, I noticed 
the photograph of an old man hanging near 
the door, evidently for the purpose of giving 
It prominent display. And here's what was 
typewritten on the margin: 

JOHN JONES 
Oldest employe in this factory. 
Born in Wales, January 14, 1833. 
Entered our employ February 13, 1846. 
He never Went Out On StriKe. 

It was a fine thing to have been in the 
employ of that concern for sixty-one years, 
for it was an honored firm, standing without 
a peer in the manufacture of a product which 
was helping to make men better and wiser. 

And It was good to have the firm show its 
appreciation of a man who had been so long 
a time with them. But, I thought, is that 
the best that could be said for this old man? 

"He never went out on strike." 
Of course, the fact that this was the one 
thing In that working-man's life that im- 
pressed the firm Indicated how sensitive its 
members were on the subject of strikes. But 
there were other men In their employ who 
had gone out on strike, and who were never- 
theless skilled, productive honest workmen. 
They were clean-cut, clear-headed, clever- 
minded American citizens, who believed in 
themselves and, as a general proposition, in 
the firm which gave them employment, even 
though they did strike when a general de- 
mand was being made throughout the coun- 
try for better conditions. 
"He never went out on strike." It's bad busi- 
ness — this matter of striking. It's very much 
like Sherman's definition of war. But some- 
times it seems necessary. Frequently it Is 
the only way to get what men really deserve. 
The method is very old. To protest against 
unfair conditions is the right of every man. 
God sent Moses and Aaron to take charge of 
one of the biggest strikes in history. The 
government called out the militia, but they 
were rolled into the Red Sea. There have 
been other justifiable strikes since the flight 
of the Israelites from Egypt They were 
not in charge of men like Moses — that is, 
they were not commissioned in just the same 
way — they were just ordinary labor leaders, 
but their cause was pretty nearly as honor- 
able. 

"He never went out on strike." This could 
never be said about Moses. 
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THE report of the labor mission sent to 
Europe by appointment of President 
Gompers was rendered to the American 
Federation of Labor and by them submitted 
to the A. P. of L. convention. The labor 
mission consisted of James Wilson, Martin 
F. Ryan, George L. Berry, Melinda Scott, 
Agrnes Nestor, William H. Johnson, John P. 
Frey, and Chester M. Wrifirht. 

As these trade unionists came in contact 
with labor and other conditions and with 
the authorities In England and France, their 
report cannot be otherwise than intensely 
interesting to every union member. There- 
fore, we think it wise to print the same in 
full so as to make sure that our members 
have an opportunity to read the same. 

As the report is quite lengthy, we shall not 
be able to print the whole of it this issue, 
but hope to be able to complete the publica- 
tion in the August Journal. 
The report follows: 

The members of the mission began the 
work which lay before them by conferring 
with President Gompers In Washington and 
receiving his final advice. From the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of 
Labor the members of the mission proceeded 
to New York City. Before sailing, Sir An- 
drew Caird met the delegation at a luncheon 
as a representative of the British govern- 
ment. Once aboard ship, the members of 
the mission arranged for daily sessions at 
which they discussed the problems before 
them and more thoroughly familiarized them- 
selves with the official records of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor relative to its war 
aims and policies, and the suggestions which 
they had received from President Gompers. 

Two incidents gave excitement to the voy- 
age. The ship passed through an excep- 
tionally severe storm, and on the last morn- 
ing was subjected to a submarine attack, 
the torpedo passing about eight feet from the 
ship's bow and hitting the stern of the 
cruiser, which at that time formed a part of 
the naval convoy. Fortunately the damage 
done was insumclent to sink the battleship, 
and two well -placed depth bombs, discharged 
by one of the destroyers, in all probability 
sent the submarine to the port where it 
properly belonged. After landing at a port 
somewhere in England, the party was taken 
to a large city to pass the night and rest, but 
a Zeppelin raid, the first which had visited 
this city for two years, made rest impossible. 
Shortly afterwards the party found them- 



selves in London, where the delegation im- 
mediately placed themselves in touch with 
the representatives of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions and the British Trade Union 
Congress. 

It has been deemed advisable In this re- 
port to refer to the mission's work under 
separate captions, in order that the several 
features referred to might be treated con- 
cisely, and made more readily accessible to 
those who may desire at some future time to 
refer to its contents. 

President Wilson's Leadership 

During our trip through France and the 
^British Isles nothing was more often or more 
forcibly borne in upon us than the high es- 
teem and respect universally felt In those 
countries for our own President, Woodrow 
Wilson. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to 
note the position of world leadership which 
our president occupies. Wherever the mis- 
sion went it found the same generous meas- 
ure of praise and the same high degree of 
admiration and confidence expressed. No 
mattf^r in what difToring industrial or politi- 
cal circles we found ourselves there was the 
same profound admiration for him. In public 
meetings everywhere mention of President 
Wilson's name and his war aims always 
brought forth a spontanepus and prolonged 
demonstration. 

The actions and utterances of Prosident 
Wilson have Immeasurably heartened the 
people of the countries of our allies and have 
inspired them to a lofty and abiding faith in 
the triumph of democracy. It is to Presdent 
Wilson that millions of our brothers across 
the sea look with confidence as the great 
leader who will bring the world to peace 
through victory on the same high libertarian 
plane that so strikingly characterized Ameri- 
ca's entry Into the conflict. 

In our dlscussons with the various sec- 
tions of the labor movement abroad one of 
the notable features was the unanimity with 
which all agreed In support of the war aims 
set forth by President Wilson and endorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor. No 
matter what other differences there were on 
questions concerning the war, all wings came 
together on this point. It is President Wil- 
son's interpretation of the war and his dec- 
laration of Its purposes that have made it in 
reality among all people what Samuel Gom- 
pers so graphically termed It, "a crusade for 
Human freedom," 

Conferences 

The leaders of the British and French 
Trade union movements,- having been in- 
formed by President Gompers of our mis- 
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sion, were eagerly awaltlngr our arrival. In 
London and Paris arrangements had been 
made to hold conferences at which the rep- 
resentatives of the movement in the respec- 
tive countries would bo present. 

The conferences which were held proved 
of the utmost value, for they gave the op- 
portunity for an exchange of opinions, 
viewpoints and policies which could not 
have been secured by any other method of 
communication. As a result, it was pos- 
sible for the mission to clearly and defi- 
nitely state the attitude and policy of the 
American Federation of Labor upon the 
question of war alms, and what was equal- 
ly as important, give the reasons which had 
prompted American trade-unionists to adopt 
these policies which have so profoundly in- 
fluenced the program of the movement in the 
allied nations. These conferences also ^ave 
us the Invaluable privilege of meeting the 
leaders in Great Britain and France and re- 
ceiving from their lips a concrete statement 
* of the policies which they had adopted, and 
the reasons and conditions upon which these 
were based. 

In both countries we found nothing but 
the h,eartiest approval of the war aims 
adopted by the American Federation of La- 
bor, coupled with the oft-repeated assertion 
that our brothers in the allied countries had 
been greatly heartened by the position which 
the American trade union movement had 
taken. They had looked to America for as- 
sistance in formulating sound policies, and 
their expectations had been generously ful- 
flUed. 

Upon but one policy was there a marked 
divergence of opinion, and upon this there 
hinged a question of the most vital impor- 
tance. 

The Blackpool Convention of the British 
Trade Union Congress, in 1917. adopted a 
resolution which provided for the calling of 
a conference to consider peace terms, at 
which representatives of the workers from 
all of the warring countries would be present. 
In February, 1918, an Inter-Allied Labor and 
Socialist Conference was held in London at 
which representatives of the trade union and 
socialist movements of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina. 
Roumaina and South Africa were present. 
This Conference adopted a memorandum on 
war aims, which was accepted by those pre- 
sent as a guide for the workers in the nations 
which were represented. One section of this 
memorandum provided for the calling of an 
International Congress of Labor and Socialist 
organizations for the purpose of removing 
misunderstandings and obstacles which scand 
in the way of world peace. Such a confer- 
ence would be held in a neutral country 
**under the auspices of an impartial commit- 
tee," and would seat representatives from the 
Central powers. As an essential condition, 
all organizations desiring to be represented 
would be called upon to state in precise terms 
through a public declaration their conformity 
with the principles of "no annexations or 
punitive indemnities, and the right of all peo- 
ples to self-determination," and that they 



were working with all their power to obtain 
from their governments the necessary guar- 
antees to apply these principles honestly and 
unreservedly to all questions to be dealt with 
at any official peace conference. Further- 
more, the memorandum provided that such 
conferences "provide an opportunity for the 
delegates from the respective countries now 
in a state of war to make a full and frank 
statement of their present position and fu- 
ture intentions, and to endeavor by mutual 
agreement to arrange a program of action 
for cf speedy and democratic peace." 

It was apparent to the members of our 
mission that there was a wide divergence 
of opinion between the leaders in both Great 
Britain and France as to the interpretation 
and construction to be placed upon the latter 
portion of the sentence quoted. To some it 
meant that the delegates at such an inter- 
national conference would adopt resolutions 
or formulate policies or programs of a defi- 
nite and all embracing character; by others 
it was interpreted to mean that such a con- 
ference would not be permitted to proceed 
further than an exchange of opinions. In 
fact one leaxling figrure most prominently 
connected in Great Britain with the project 
of an international congress assured us in 
the most emphatic manner that he was op- 
posed to having such a congress go further 
than conversations, and that he was opposed 
to having it take any action in any way bind- 
ing upon any of the ilelegrates. These state- 
ments were made before a joint session with 
the parliamentary committee of the British 
Trade Union Congress and the Executive 
Committee of the Labor Party, and were not 
challenged by any one present. It is pos- 
sible that there are leaders in Great Britain 
who are of the opinion that such a conference 
should adopt a program more or less binding 
upon the respective movements, and there 
are a goodly number who express the most 
vigorous opposition to any conference at 
which representatives of the workers from 
the central powers are seated until German 
armies have been withdrawn from the soil 
of France, Belgium, Italj' and Russia, and 
the German military machine Is no longer a 
menace to civilization. While the representa- 
tives from France at the Inter Allied Confer- 
ence subscribed to the memorandum and 
today give support to the thought that an 
international conference should go no further 
than conventions, a number of the leaders 
in that country expressed the opinion that it 
would be folly to hold It unless binding" ac- 
tion were taken. At the conferences held in 
both countries there were prominent leaders 
who naively Informed us that It was the In- 
tention to make the qualifications for a seat 
in an international conference so stringent 
that representatives from the Central Powers 
would decline to be present, their failure to 
participate, should they so decide^, supplying 
evidence that they were insincere in their 
desire to have a peace established which 
would provide equal justice and freedom to 
all of the nations Involved In the war. 

Our first conference with labor representa- 
tives was held In a chamber of the House of 
Commons, London, on April 17, representa- 
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tlves of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
British Trade Union Congrress and of the 
Labor Party, being present. At this session 
little more than a limited reference was 
made to the war policies of the respective 
movements. On April 29th, and 30th, confer- 
ences were held with the same representa- 
tives in Central Hall, Westminster. At the 
first of these the official actions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor upon the war were 
read from the convention proceedings, be- 
ginning with the resolution Introduced by 
President Gompers at the Philadelphia 'Con- 
vention, 1914, and including all that was 
adopted by the Buffalo convention, 1917, 
bearing upon our movement's war policies. 
This was followed by a lengthy statement 
covering the war experiences of our move- 
ment and the reasons which had prompted 
the American trade union movement to 
adopt the war policies and aims which 
now determine its actions. In reply rep- 
resentatives of the British movement gave 
us the benefit of many of their experiences. 
Much of the time was devoted on the part 
of some who were promnent because of their 
positions, to a discussion of the reasons why 
in their opinion an internationl conference 
was essential. The opinion was expressed 
by one prominent leader th^-t our American 
movement would be unfortunate if It main- 
tained its position not to participate in an 
international conference as one would be held 
in all probability without our presence, yet la- 
ter on the same individual during the confer- 
ence expressed the thought that should the 
posftlon of the A. F. of L. be maintained it 
would probably make the convening of an in- 
ternational conference an impossibility. From 
the opinions expressed the mission is justi- 
fied in assuming that the leaders in Great 
Britain are far from unanimous upon the 
question of the advisability of holding an 
international conference and that there also 
exists a divergence of opinion on the part of 
those who do, upon what it could accomplish 
and the conditions under which such a con- 
ference should be held. Many of those who 
believed in the holding of an international 
conference were vigorous in their belief that 
the German military machine must be de- 
feated, their opinions being that such a con- 
ference would assist in bringing about this 
result through its influence upon the workers 
of Germany and Austria, and the effect upon 
the workers in the allied countries should the 
workers of the central powers refuse to par- 
ticipate. With the exception of the self- 
confessed pacifists, we found the British rep- 
resentatives stoutly insisting that the allied 
armies must be loyally sustaned by the work- 
ers in industry, and the German military ma- 
chine defeated. There was also a unani- 
mous agreement with the thought that the 
time had arrived when the trade union move- 
men should be more directly connected with 
the war, and that there should also be a 
similar representation at the official peace 
conference following the ultimate armistice. 
It was suggested that the mission, after 
having participated in the conference, should 
endeavor to determine the extent to which 
the A. F. of L. war alms agreed with those 



of the British Trade Congress and the Inter 
Allied Conference of February last. The 
mission, however, assumed the position that 
it had no authority to negotiate or agree 
relative to the actions taicen by the .labor 
movements in any of the allied countries. 
It held that It was only authorized to state 
the war alms and policies adopted by the A- 
F. of L. and to confer with the representa- 
tives of the labor movements of the allied 
nations so that an accurate report of their 
aims and policies could be submitted to the 
American movement. Furthermore, the 
members of the mission declined to take part 
in the consideration or adoption of any reso- 
lution which might have been introduced, or 
to make any public statements as to any 
points of agreement or disagreement which 
might exist in the war aims of the trade 
union movements of America and the allied 
countries. By assuming this position your 
mission prevented any misconception as to 
its functions and the misconstructions and 
misinterpretations which might have been 
placed upon its actions by those who were 
desirous of discrediting it or making it ap- 
pear that there existed a dlffemce of opinion 
however slight, between the members of the 
mission and the official war alms of the A. 
F. of L. 

Upon its return from France the mission 
again met with the same group of British 
representatives, this conference being held 
on May 17th, in Central Hall, Westminster. 
On this occasion the impression received aa 
the result of conferences with the joint rep- 
resentatives of the Confederation General du 
Travail and the Socialist Party were submit- 
ted and the need for a closer and more con- 
tinuous method of contract and communica- 
tion with French trade unionists expressed. 

In France there exists a joint representa- 
tive body created between the Confederation 
General du Travail and the Socialist party 
to consider all questions relative to labor's 
war aims and policies. It was this joint 
body which welcomed us by a luncheon in 
Paris on May 5th. Several hours were de- 
voted to a statement of the French and 
American labor war alms, and the ground 
prepared for the two conferences which took 
place the following day at the headquarters 
of the Confederation General du Travail. At 
the first of these the official reports of A. 
F. of L. conventions were read as they had 
been at our conferences in London and the 
same explanation given. Those present rep- 
resenting French labor were in hearty agree- 
ment with the A. F. of L. war aims, though 
they differed somewhat with the methods 
adopted by our movement, and the great 
majority were opposed to the American de- 
terminations to participate In no internation- 
al conference until German armies were no 
longer a menace. One of the most prominent 
figures in the Confederation General du Tra- 
vail expressed the opinion which was sup- 
ported by practically all French representa- 
tives present, that an international confer- 
ence was necessary, his conviction being that 
it would be possible to impress upon the Ger- 
man and Austrian workers that it was their 
duty to act for the general welfare of the 
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workers of the world. If these representa- 
tives should refuse to asrree upon Just peace 
terms, then nothing would be left but to con- 
tinue the war. He believed, however, that 
by meeting* with them, action could be taken 
which would hasten peace and supplant 
plutocratic government by a socialist govern- 
ment. While our French brothers differed 
somewhat with the methods of the A. F. of L. 
they repeatedly expressed not only their un- 
qualified approval of the A. F. of L. war aims, 
but their conviction that in adopting these 
the American labor movement had clearly 
shown the way for all labor movements to 
follow. We found during our conferences 
that among our French brothers there ex- 
isted wide differences of opinion as to the 
methods by which war aims were to be ap- 
plied, and that as in Great Britain there ex- 
isted no small difiCerences as to methods and 
policies between those who were pxurely 
trade -union representatives, and those who 
represented the political groups assuming to 
speak for labor. As in Great Britain efforts 
were mad<^ to have us commit ourselves to 
the points of agreement or difference which 
might exist in the program or methods of the 
two countries, but we declined to do other- 
wise tbi,n maintain the position assumed at 
the Ixyndon conferences. Our French bro- 
thers had extended a most generous welcome 
to i»-3, every courtesy was shown on their 
pan and the farewell which they gave con- 
veyed in full the sentiments of affection for 
t^e personnel of the mission and their high 
regard for the A. F. of L. It is our opinion 
that much practical good will follow from 
the London and Paris conferences in which 
we participated. The press of both coun- 
tries in more than one Instance had failed 
to clearly and accurately express the A. F. of 
L. policies so that these had not been clearly 
understood, and several individuals for per- 
sonal or political motives had evidently col- 
ored their statements relative to our move- 
ment to accomplish whatever purpose they 
had in mind. The misconceptions which 
had arisen were overcome through the pre- 
sentation of the official records of the A. F. 
of L. conventions, and if the mission ac- 
complished nothing else, it succeedc|d in 
clearly stating the position of the American 
trade-union movement on the subject of war 
aims and policies. 

The receptions tendered to the mission 
are referred to in a separate section of this 
report, but at this place v^ desire to refer 
to those which were given to us by oxur 
British and French brethren. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the British Traxie- 
Union Congress and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Labor Party entertained us with 
a dinner and reception in the House of Com- 
mons on the day of our first conference. 
The following evening the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions entertained us in a similar manner 
in the same historic building. Shortly be- 
fore leaving England, Brother W. A. Apple- 
ton, General Secretary of the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, who had just re- 
turned from his American trip, extended hos- 
pitality in the form of a dinner in the House 



of Commons. The standing Joint Committee 
of Industrial Women's Organizations gave a 
tea, and reception to the women members of 
our mission, and as we were leaving London 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee and La- 
bor Party said their farewell at a luncheon 
which they had provided. In addition a 
number of special dinners and luncheons 
were given to individual members of the 
party. At these dinners and receptions the 
most hospitable cordiality was extended, and 
hearty good wishes expressed for the contin- 
ued success of the American Federation of 
Labor and its President, Samuel Gompers. 
In France the Joint committee of the Con- 
rederation General du Travail and Socialist 
Party entertained us at an elaborate lunch- 
eon, and the day following again extended 
proverbial French hospitality at a luncheon. 
Only our short stay in Paris prevented oiw 
participation in other receptions which they 
had arranged for our entertainment. 



Interviews with Representavies 
Allied Workers. 



of 



While in London and Paris representatives 
of the labor movements of several countries 
met members of our mission for the pur- 
pose of describing the problems with which 
they were forced to contend, and requesting 
information as to the manner in which the 
A. F. of L. was dealing with similar questions 
if they arose. They also desired to be more 
fully advised relative to the war aims and 
policies of the American Trade Union move- 
ment. Among those whom we met under 
these circumstances were representatives of 
the Roumanian, Serbian, Italian and Greek 
workers. We also had several lengthy inter- 
views with the leaders of the Belgian move- 
ment who were attending to the interests of 
the Belgian workers in Britain and France. 

International Federation of Trade Unions 

During the conferences held in London 
and Paris with representatives of the labor 
movement and in private conversations with 
many of the leaders in both countries, re- 
ference was made to the many existing? con- 
ditions which could only be adequately met 
through the re-establishing of an effective 
International Federation of Labor. In both 
countries it was the unanimous opinion that 
it should be re-established in a neutral coun- 
try. At present there exists an unfortunate 
dearth of official records of the several na- 
tional trade union movements and owing to 
this it has been possible for politicians and 
the partisan and general press to spread 
much misinformation among the workers re- 
lative to the attitude of trade union leaders 
and official policies. There is a crying need 
for a much greater international exchange 
of trade union information, experience and 
ideas, which can only be accomplished satis- 
factorily through a central international trade 
union bureau or secretary. Such an inter- 
national center is also most essential so that 
greater stability and unity of purpose may 
be established. In Great Britian and upon 
the European Continent there exists today 
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among the workers more or less joint indus- 
trial and political movements, the French 
workers having the joint committee of the 
Confederation General du Travail and the 
Socialist party, while the British workers in 
their labor party include Socialist groups 
such as the Independent Labor Party, Na- 
tional Socialist Party, British Socialist Party 
and the Fabian Society. While these So- 
cialist grroups work with the trade unions 
politically they maintain their separate affil- 
iation with the International Socialist organ- 
ization. Our European trade union brothers 
are the best judges of what their political 
activities should be and what affiliations, 
political or otherwise, which this should in- 
clude, but the existing condition tends never- 
. theless to emphasize the urgent necessity for 
a purely international trade union federa- 
tion at which the industrial problems can be 
given ample consideration entirely apart 
from any political movements or considera- 
tions. It is unsafe and unsound to passively 
contemplate the influences exerted upon the 
trade union movement in the great indus- 
trial nations of the world by political leaders, 
however sincere they may be, whose view- 
point and experences are those of the theorist 
and politician. The policies and programs 
of the workers must be formulated by the 
workers themselves, acting through their in- 
dustrial organizations, if their best interests 
are to be conserved. 

Public Meetings 

It would be impossible to calculate the 
number of persons reached drectly by mem- 
bers of our mission through public addresses 
and through interviews in the press, but an 
idea of our activities in addressing public 
meetings may be gained from perusal of the 
list of cities in which public addresses were 
made. 

In London a number of public meetings 
were addressed. In several other cities two 
or more meetings were held. Following is 
a complete list of cities in which public ad- 
dresses were made. 

London and suburban district, Manchester, 
Norwich, York, Deptford, Leeds. Sheffield, 
Port Sunlight, Birmingham, Brighton, New 
Castle, Gretna Green, North Hampton, Sun- 
derland, Salford, Stockport, Nottingham, Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow and numerous shipyards 
on the Clyde, Ayr, where the Scottish Trade 
Union Congress was in session, Dundee, 
Swansea, Cardiff, Southampton, Greenwich, 
Versailles and Paris. 

In nearly all of these cities, in addition to 
the public meetings, there were banquets 
and receptions given in our honor by the 
municipal authorities. 

(To be Continuad) 



LAST RESOURCE. 



UNION POWER. 



"My dear, the doctor says Fm in need of a 
a little change." 

'•Then ask him to give it to you. He's got 
the last of mine" — Baltimore American. 



(By James Rigby.) 

This is the power that drives the world 
In spite of the pride that your lip has curled 
In your old, vainglorious way of thinking. 
The engines run at your merest blinking. 
Union power — running the mills of life, 
Healing with laughter and beauty and song. 
To keep the machines of our daily strife 
And the hearts in our bosoms running alon^r. 

This is the power the universe knows. 

Gives it the bearing of lily and rose; 

The seng of the bird and the cheer of the 

sun, 
The rest at the gates when the day's toll 

is done. ' 

Union power — better than all the steam. 
Running the spirits that help us strive, 
Keeping us bubbling with fancy and dream 
And feeling so good to be just alive. 

This Is the power that turns shadows to 

grief. 
Unto soul -comfort and faith and belife. 
Filling the world with beauty and bloom 
And dancing and romping, and grace and 

perfume. 
Union power — keeping us straight as a die. 
Clean and high-minded and brave 
To know that the purpose that watches, on 

high 
Is mighty to guide and to save 
In this great land of the mighty and brave. 



SHOCKING DISSIPATION. 



"My dear, you mustn't let anybody read 
that letter from Cousin (Jeorge at the front 
I'm surprised that he'd write such things." 

"What's the matter with his letter? Ifs 
mighty interesting." 

''Some parts of it are, but his confessions 
of his disgraceful conduct are dreadfuL I 
wouldn't for the world have any one know 
of his doings." 

"I don't get you at alL" 

"Didn't you read that part of his letter 
where he says he was out with a British 
tank last night, and they rolled all over the 
place?" — Detroit Free Press. 
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HARMONY WALSH 



THE above title refers to Stephen M. 
Walsh or Stephen Moses Walsh as we 
have seen fit to nickname him in the past 
because of the infinite wisdom he has shown 
in beiner able to lead his people out of the 
wilderness not. 

Being: a man of considerable practical, 
political experience, Walsh long ago placed 
his own value upon posing before the grand- 
stand as a harmonizer. More recently, how- 
ever, he appears to have attached a practical 
value to a hamonizing program which would 
work to his benefit whether it did to others 
or not. 

At the recent St. Paul convention of the 
A P. of li. a lawyer named Rubin of Mil- 
waukee, who has acted as attorney for the 
Walsh Faction in some matters in Mil- 
waukee, approached your general secretary- 
treasurer with a harmony program, so- 
called. Reduced to few words it was this: 
If the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union would 
Increase its list of salaried oflflcers to provide 
for Walsh, Oldham, and others of the para- 
slUcal staff of the United (?) Paction, Walsh 
at the coming meeting of their General 
executive Board would make a motion to 
merge in the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 
Thus harmony was to be supplied by Walsh 
in return for so many positions at so much 
p«r. 

Mr. Rubin seemed somewhat surprised to 
think we did not fall all over ourselves to 
accept the olive branch with poison tips. 



Of course Mr. Rubin is unfamiliar with 
organization matters of the shoe trade and 
could not be expected to know that there are 
a* number of different groups of independent 
shoeworkers outside of the Walsh Faction 
aside from the fact that Walsh and his as- 
sociates could not deliver their own member- 
ship to such a merger because they are 
themselves much discredited with their own 
membership because of the recent settlement 
in Lynn. 

It will be remembered that some years ago 
Walsh made another effort and certain con- 
ferences were held with Walsh and Tracy, 
and at that time, when they were much 
stronger with their own following than they 
are today, when Walsh was asked what 
percentage of their membership he could 
guarantee to bring into the Boot and Shoe 
Workers* Union, a simple shred of frankness 
compelled him to say that he fvould not 
gruarantee to bring in any of them. 

The proposition at that time was the same 
as it is today, that certain of the leaders 
were willing to be taken on the salary hst, 
because our treasury looks good to them, 
and they would then tr>', or promise to try 
to bring their membership with them. 

This does not appeal to us as reasonable. 
If they are not loyal to their own people 
now^ how could we expect them to be 
loyal to our union? Again, having preached 
hatred and enmity for this union for years, 
how could they expect their own members 
to look upon their conversion to our faith 
on any other basis than that they had sold 
themselves for lucrative and secure em- 
ployment? 

How could we as a union hope to gain in 
the estimation of the deluded followers of 
these men If we take these men ofl* their 
hands? Any way that would seem to prove 
that we had bought them with Jobs and 
that they had sold themselves to us for jobs 
and were now to advocate everything that 
they had previously condemned. 

Let us look at the matter arfother way, 
assuming, of course, that Mr. Rubin has told 
us the truth. Then we repeat, Walsh and 
associates are willing to take action in 
their General Board meeting recommending 
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mergringr in the Boot and Shoe Workers* 
Union, providing we increase our list of of- 
fcers and organizers to provide for the 
parasites. Now either the membership of 
the United Faction ought to be in our union 
or they ought not — one or the other. If 
they ought to be in our union, the matter 
ought not to be the subject of a trade with 
their leaders who feel themselves slipping. 
On the other hand, If they ought not to be 
in our union, their leaders are offering to sell 
them out *to us for the proverbial mess of 
pottage. 

We serve notice on all parties that we 
are not making those kind of trades. We 
are not buying gold bricks. Th€b Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union was formed in 1895 to 
unite the shoeworkers in one national organs 
izatlon. All of the factions save one did 
come together. Later there were small fac- 
tional secession movements. Then Tracy 
•^nd Walsh and others started the United 
Paction, but there were still two separate 
and independent groups outside of them. 

Failing to destroy the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union as Tracy, Walsh, and their 
associates advertised their intention of do- 
ing^ and finding themselves in very rough 
water through their policy of repudiation of 
contracts, they sigrnificd their intention to 
advocate a merger, providing certain people 
were taken care of. Now Harmony Walsh 
is at it again, but is more desperate than 
he was before and can deliver less. 

We wish all shoe workers to understand 
that we arc in favor of one organization in 
the shoe trade and we offer the constitution 
of our union as the means of accomplishing 
that result. We extend the right hand of 
fellowship to every shoe worker who wishes 
to see one organization in the shoe trade. 
When the rank and file of the members of 
the United Faction express a ffesire to Join 
with us, we shall then know that a change 
of policy has taken place and that there will 
be a proper basis for harmony of the 
elements that unite. We are not interested 
in proposals made without the knowledge of 
the members who are supposed to bo 
delivered. 

CD C=D CD 
A QUESTION OF ETHICS 



WITH reference to the proposal made to 
us by Lawyer Rubin on behalf of 
Walsh and his associates, there are matters 
of principle that cannot be overlooked. For 
instance, since the year 1898, the' Boot and 



Shoe Workers' Union has been making arbi- 
tration contracts giving the use of its union 
stamp and providing by contract means for 
the settlement ot all disputes without strikes 
or lockouts. 

In twenty years we have established a 
reputation for Integrity of contract that 
entitles us to a certain amount of respect 
from the employers who have contractual 
relations with our union. 

Our local unions know that these con- 
tractual relations have been beneficial to the 
interests of our members, that they have 
received numerous betterments in the waj^ 
of wages and working conditions while, at 
the same time they have been steadily em- 
ployed and have not been involved in 
strikes and lockouts. 

It is a fact that cannot be gainsaid that 
the peaceful relations that have existed have 
helped to make employment more steady be- 
cause there has been no disarrangement of 
the relation between manufacturers and shoe 
buyers because of the non-delivery of goods 
though long periods of labor disturbance 
such as the five months' loaf in Lynn last 
year. 

Most of our members know that this repu- 
tation is a valuable asset. It has been in 
the past is now, and will be in the future. 
Even at the present time we have been able 
to secure, through friendly negotation, ad- 
vances in wages beyond contract agreements 
based upon a fair recognition of the extra- 
ordinary conditions existing at the present 
time. 

Most of our members know that if we 
were to abandon this policy we would then 
forfeit every atom of the respect we now 
have from employers under contract with us, 
and while we might take some of them by 
the throat and choke a few extra dollars 
out of them, but repudiating ourselves and 
going back on our own agreement, we should 
lose our reputation and when the war Is 
over we should not deserve, and probably 
should not receive, very much consideration 
at the hands of the employers who might 
be Inclined to make reprisals upon the bunch 
of contract breakers who took them by the 
throat In time of war. 

Our members know that we cannot afford 
to sacrifice all that we have built up In 
twenty years by such a reversal of policy. 

Now the leaders of the United Faction 
have worked on the opposite policy. One of 
the reasons they gave at the time they 
started in 1909 was that they were opposed 
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to arbitration agreements. They even an- 
nounced themselves as opposed to any wagre 
settlements for any specified time. They 
found they could not c^irry that policy 
through. They first amended It to provide for 
time settlements and later they -began to 
modify their position on arbitration. 

In the Lynn settlement last year they ac- 
cepted both time settlements and arbitration 
in agreeing that there should be no strike 
for three years and that all disputes should 
be arbitrated. 

But all through their history right up to 
the present time, they have established an 
unenviable reputation of repudiating every 
agreement they make, and they have re- 
peatedly gone on strike in the city of Lynn 
since the Endicott settlement was mad. On 
the face of it. it appears as if th'e menibers 
of the United Faction were still of the mind 
that an agreement beween capital and labor 
is a mere scrap of paper and shall be dis- 
carded at any time. 

As a matter of ethics our union cannot 
afford to Jeopardize its own reputation and 
standing by accepting into its membership 
any large number of shoe workers who are 
disposed to practice contract repudiation. 
Suppose the arrangement suggested by Mr. 
Rubin was assented to by us and we pro- 
vided the necessary places for Walsh and 
his associates and they recommended to such 
membership as they have that they should 
merge with us and members would turn over 
in a body. 

Even then ft is not to be expected that 
Walsh and his associates would go to the 
meetings of their locals and say, '*Boys, 
we've been wrong all round; the policy of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union is right. 
It is right that we should make contracts 
and keep them, and we have been wrong in 
our policy of repudiation." 

If Walsh and his associates said that, 
they would not get them to turn over. The 
thing that they would say would be, "Let's 
get together to increase the power of labor 
so that we may be stronger to confront the 
employers.'* It would be a general get- 
together speech without going specifically 
into details and without any change of heart 
or mind or purpose. 

The results would be that we would have 
a membership In Lynn who believed in con- 
tract repudiation and who have been in the 
habit of practicing it whenever they felt like 
it. We, as an international union, would not 
tolerate that practice and there would be a 



fight right away between our international 
union and certain members and locals in 
Lynn who propose to do as they please re- 
gardless of union laws. 

As a matter of ethics the members of the 
United Faction will never be desirable mem- 
bers of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union 
until they purge themselves of contract 
breaking and until they are ready to ac- 
knowledge that the policy of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union Is right and that they 
propose to abide by its constitution and laws. 

As a matter of ethics we do not want a 
single member who cannot subscribe to our 
constitution with full intent of complying 
with its provisions. 

In making his suggestion to us. Lawyer 
Rubin may have been acting as attorney for 
the Walsh Faction. If so, he had a perfect 
right to represent his client. If, however, 
he was acting merely as an intermediary on 
his own account without questioning his 
motives, we would suggest that as a matter 
of ethics there is no possibility of creating 
harmony by bringing into this union a '^ody 
of men who are opposed to the principal 
policies that have made this union successful. 

We respectfully suggest to Mr. Rubin that 
there are other fields ^or his labors with 
which he is more familiar and which are 
likely to produce better results. 



ECHOES OF ENDICOTT SETTLEMENT 



WHEN the Lynn strike of last year was 
settled in September, the joint com- 
mittee of settlement on behalf of the shoe 
workers involved gave out a long statement 
-eulogistic of the settlement, which was pub- 
lished in the Lynn newspapers over the sig- 
nature of Norman L. Kelley. 

Ideas of the eulogistic character of the 
statement with reference to the settlement 
can be inferred from the opening paragraph 
of the statement which is as follows: "The 
clouds of strife have lifted and the rainbow 
of promise again spans the industrial firma- 
ment of Lynn, and through the fields of 
azure blue smiles the bright sun of peace 
and prosperity. After many weary weeks a 
Just peace beams upon the employer and 
employe alike." 

How sad, indeed, It is to find that our hopes 
of elysium have not been realized. Now there 
are echoes of the settlement so highly praised 
at that time that do not make sweet music to 
the ear. 
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Lately there has been a suit entered in the 
court at Salem against the members of the 
Lynn Manufacturers* Association for $5000. 
The suit is briefly described in the following 
news item: 

"Salem, Mass., June 22. — The perfidy and 
duplicity of three members of the Lynn 
Manufacturers' association is exposed in a 
suit that has been entered in the Essex 
county superior court by Musha Babian and 
Ayoub Abdo of Lynn. They charge that 
while a strike of the shoe workers was on 
during July, 1917, that they were approached 
by the representatives of the association 
named and offered $4,000 if they would have 
advertisements published in the Armenian 
and Oroek papers giving the employers' side 
of the trouble and the foolishness of the 
strikers following their leaders. It Is also 
alleged by Babian and Ayoub that the strikers 
were to be induced to take a referendum vote 
to return to work at the old wages and sign 
an agreement for three years and conform to 
the findings of the state board of conciliation. 
This they allege they did. In payment for 
that work the defendants "agreed jointly to 
give the plaintiffs $4,000 if they succeeded in 
procuring a referendum vote of the strikers 
to return to work.'* The plaintiffs claim to 
have completed their part of the contract, but 
that the defendants have paid only $150 of 
the $4,000 for which the verbal ag^-eement 
calls. This is only another proof of the Hun 
faith of many of the members of the Manu- 
facturers' association when dealing with the 
Judases of the working classes." 

From the foregoing It appears that the 
parties brought suit for $5000 on the grounds 
that there were some $3850 due them since 
they had received $150 on the contract. 

Of course we do not know whether such 
an agreement was ever made. The mere fact 
that it was not in writing would not signify. 
We can hardly imagine the Lynn manufactur- 
ers being willing to put such an agreement In 
writing. 

On the other hand, we can hardly conceive 
of the parties manufacturing a suit out of 

hole cloth. We cannot understand why they 
should be willing to go to the expense of 
bringing suit unless they believed they had 
some claim. 

The fact that they acknowledge receipt of 
$150 goes to indicate that there was some sort 
of an arrangement between them. But there 
Is another sigtilflcance of this acknowledge- 
ment of receipt of $150. We have before us 
a facsimile of the agreement known as the 
E idicott settlement. On the part of the shoe- 
workers this agreement was signed by 
Stephen M. Walsh, John R Oldham, Charles 
S. Whidden, John T. Clancey, John Wilson, 
P/ank J. McDermott, and Norman L. Kelley. 

>. will be noticed that the parties to the 



suit acknowledge receipt of $150 for tr>'ihg to 
bring about an agreement for three years 
and to accept the findings of the state board 
of arbitration. This Is precisely the kind of 
settlement accomplished in the Endicott 
agreement. In other words, it was just what 
the manufacturers wanted and it was signed 
by seven men representing, or claiming to 
represent, the workers. 

The question very naturally arises, if an 
Armenian and a Greek were promised $4000, — 
or whether they were so promised or not. — if 
they received $150 to help bring about a set- 
tlement, what should the men have received 
who actually signed the documents that pre- 
tended to deliver the goods and then sugar- 
coated the pill with paeans of praise? 

According to the Armenian and the Greek 
they undertook to deliver their fellow-coun- 
trymen for a matter of $4000. E>vidently this 
was considered by them a perfectly business' 
like proceeding. Is it to be inferred from this 
that such methods are common in the city of 
Lynn and that the legitimacy of these 
methods was recogrnized equally by the em- 
ployers upon the one hand and by the 
leaders upon the other? 

If so, it Is not to be wondered at that 
there is much unrest among the shoeworkers 
in Lynn or that they are disposed to re- 
pudiate an agreemet that waa fastened upon 
them by their leaders, and there would be 
more than a little baisis for an impression 
among the rank and file that an a«7<eement 
in the making which they were bought and 
sold like so many fish was not entitled to 
their respect. 

It is rumored that the signers of the 
agreement as well as others who advocated 
it and put it through, are held In very low 
esteem at the present time, which may 
account for Walsh's apparent desire at the 
present time to find a safe haven for himself 
and the rest of his pirate crew. 

A short while ago general secretary- 
treasurer Baine, in addressing a meeting of 
shoe workers in Chicago, read the Lynn 
agreement or Endicott settlement and com- 
mented upon it and also upon the results 
that came from it Then the United Faction 
called a meeting in Chicago for the an- 
nounced purpose of answering the general 
secretary -treasurer. Oldham, being the first 
speaker, said that Baine han not said any- 
thing Worthy of answer, and then turned the 
meeting over to Dwyer of The Searchlight 
for general purposes of abuse. EMdently 
they did not care to discuss the Endicott 
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agrreement. which was their own doings, but 
preferred to abuse the other side. 

There are in Chicago, as well as in other 
places, shoe workers who have come into 
the craft * In recent j^ears and who know 
nothing about the history of shoe unions of 
the last twenty or twenty-five years. Such 
workers, new to the trade, are more easily 
impressed with the misrepresentations of 
Walsh. Oldham, and all their crew, because 
thfv do not know the other side. 

It would be interesting to have Oldham 
and the whole of them explain all about 
their Fide of the Eadicott agreement — how 
it came to be made, as well as their version 
of tho suit mentioned herein. It might be 
wfll, also, for them to declare whether the 
signers of the Endicott agreement received 
any consideration and, If not, how they c.-me 
to sign it for n< thing v/hen it was worth 
money to other people. 



THE LYNN INJUNCTION 



w 



E quote the following news item from 
a Boston newspaper of June 14th: 



'The most sweeping injunction ever issued 
against organized labor was allowed today 
bv Judge Waitt in the Equity Merit session 
of the Superior Court, when It was ordered 
that the 14 000 shoe workers in L.ynn be re- 
strained from striking or walking out for an 
increase in wages or any other reason. The 
order applies to the eighteen factories oper- 
ated by the members of the Lynn Manufac- 
turers* Association. 

'The injunction was issued against the 
officers and members of the fourteen locals 
of the United Shoe Workers of America and 
the Allied Shoe Workers Union. 

"All are enjoined from striking or en- 
gaging in a lockout or walk -out. The in- 
junction is effective at once and will con- 
tinue until removed by the court. 

•The Injunction came as a great surprise 
to the shoe operators. It was issued after 
several hearings had been held before Judge 
Waitt and after a conference today between 
counsel representing the manufacturers* as- 
sociation and the labor interests. 

"Judge Waitt in his finding said it was im- 
perative, owing to the turmoil in Lynn indus- 
tries at present, to allow the petition and 
issue the injunction. 

'The Manufacturers' Association has had 
a feeling of unrest for several months be- 
cause of the threatened strikes of the shoe 
workers. It was pointed out that the issu- 
ance of the injunction would insure the pro- 
duction of shoes on Spring orders. 

I The original petition was filed with Judge 



Quinn at Salem, May 17, but was dismissed 
because it was not properly drawn. 

"A later petition was filed before Judge 
Waitt with the resqlt that the injunction 
was issued today." 

While we have not seen a copy of the 
court order, we notice in the news Item ac- 
count that the shoeworkers subject to the 
Endicott decision or settlement, so-called, are 
restrained by the court from striking or 
walking out for an increase in wages or any 
other reason. Presumably this order applies 
to each individual officer and member. It 
amounts to this: that an individual member 
cannot leave his employment without violat- 
ing the court order, provided the employer 
sees fit to report the instance. Therefore, 
a man cannot leave his job without the con- 
sent of the employer. 

And this is the beautiful Endicott settle- 
ment which wa^ hailed with songs of praise 
when made; and now shoeworkers must be 
compelled to work under it by court order. 
At the time this agreement was made, we 
pointed out that it was different from any 
arbitration agreement that the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union had ever made and we 
predicted Its non-success. We have no de- 
sire to pose as prophets and we do not like 
the present situation in Lynn. We do not 
like to see Injunctions used in the manner 
they are In this case. Such an application 
of the power of the courts is a menace to 
all labor, and whether or not the Lynn shoe- 
workers are willing to acknowledge that they 
should rightfully be a part of the American 
Federation of Labor and in union with all 
other union men^ we acknowledge that it is 
possible that their misfortunes may be In- 
jurious to the legitimate trade union move- 
ment, and therefore we view these injunc- 
tion proceedings with regret. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
Ti-acy, himself, went to court to ask for an 
injunction restraining his own members 
from striking in opposition to an agreement 
that was stuffed down their throats. A la- 
bor organization went to court to get an 
Injunction to restrain Its own members from 
striking. 

In the present Instance it Is a singular 
fact that at the same time the manufac- 
turers are asking for the injunction, two 
men are suing the manufacturers for failure 
to pay an agreed sum for influencing cer- 
tain sections of the shoemakers to accept 
the agreement that the manufacturers are 
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now asking the courts to enforce upon the 
shoeworkers. 

Was this agreement obtained by improper 
means? Was money spent to obtain its 
ratification? If so, It seems like adding 
insult to injury for the same parties* who 
obtained the agreement by influence to go 
to the courts and get an injunction to compel 
the unwilling workers to conform to it. 

And how about the leaders whose names 
were fixed to the agreement Where did they 
stand in the injunction proceedings? We 
note that there was a conference between 
the attorneys for the Manufacturers* Asso- 
ciation and the labor interests. Was this 
a case where the leaders found that the most 
convenient way of enforcing the agreement 
was to have the court issue an injunction? 
Was it better to have the manufacturers ap- 
ply for it than to apply for it themselves as 
Tracy did? 

We wish it distinctly understood that we 
are not reflecting in any way upon the court. 
The question before the court was simply 
the case of a labor union going out on strike 
in repudiation of its agreement, duly signed 
by its authorized officers. Probably under 
the circumstances there was nothing for the 
court to do in accordance with its usual 
practice but to issue the injunction, especial- 
ly if those leaders representing the labor side 
were not in a position to show that the agree- 
ment had been improperly obtained, which, 
of course, they could not do without making 
themselves parties to an improper contract. 

Please note that these Lynn shoeworkers 
who, in 1909 said that they would not make a 
price agreement for any time and would not 
agree to arbitrate disputes, are now work- 
ing under a court injunction. The leader- 
ship that has brought them to this pass they 
may well repudiate. 



BROWN HAT 



A CORRESPONDENT, calling himself 
Brown Hat, is publishing a series of 
articles in The Brockton Searchlight attack- 
ing the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union. 
Brown Hat goes back to the early days of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union and puts 
his own construction upon everything. He 
weaves his own thoughts in with such his- 
torical-facts as he cites and does it all in a 
way calculated to deceive newer members 
of the craft who are not familiar with the 
matters of which Brown Hat writes. 



In a recent issue of The Searchlight, Brown 
Hat goes back to the Toronto convention in 
1907 and seeks to convey the impression that ' 
the course of the convention was not honor- 
able, and specially not honorable to Hickey, 
from which one would infer that Brown Hat 
was. a supporter of Hickey at the time. 

Now let us look back into the facts as 
shown by the records at this office. Febru- 
ary 6, 1908 there was a hearing held in the 
city of Brockton by the General Executive 
Board of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union 
upon charges preferred against a nimiber of 
members of the Brockton Lasters* Union, 
Including Hickey. The total number of men 
against whom the charges were made was 
seventeen. We quote the charges as follows: 

"You are charged with promoting and en- 
couraging secession from the Boot and Shoe 
Workers* Union. You are charged with aid- 
ing and encouraging a violation of contract 
contrary to the constitution of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers* Union. You are charged 
with placing or allowing to be placed in the 
headquarters of the Independent Lasters, so- 
called, posters with the names of members 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union In 
good standing thereon for the purpose of 
defaming said members before the publla 
You are charged with concealing the pro- 
perty of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, 
namely, the record book of local No. 192 of 
lasters, and the record book of the Executive 
Board of local No. 192 of lasters. and refus- 
ing to turn over said books on demand of 
the General Union. You are charged with 
wilfully withholding your weekly due pay- 
ments to the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
and Inducing others to do the same for the 
purpose of disrupting the Boot and Shoe 
Workers* Union. You are charged with or- 
ganizing and promoting the Independent Las- 
ters, so-called, while retaining membership 
in the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, for 
the purpose of antagonizing and destrojring 
the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, a nation- 
al organization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

"You are jointly and severally charged 
with the above offences against the consti- 
tution of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union 
and are heheby summoned to appear before 
a committee of the General Executive Board 
and make such defence as you may deem fit" 

These charges were made by Brown Hat 
and we have before us in the handwrtlng of 
Brown Hat the following explanation of his 
purpose in making the charges: 
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"The purpose In view prosecuting these 
charsres is this: Local 100 has determined to 
adhere strictly to the constitution and policy 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union. 

**To do so it is essential that these men 
or a majority of them be placed in a position 
that will prevent them from interfering with 
that purpose. They having attempted to 
destroy the union, we have no guarantee that 
they -would not again renew the effort if 
given an opportunity. 

"We are prepared to prove these charges 
and, having done so, we believe and desire 
that some conditions should be imposed that 
will render these men harmless for the inter- 
est of all concerned, they included." 

Some years ago a certain individual was 
well-known in the boot and shoe industry 
under the nickname of "Brown Hat" and the 
articles in the Searchlight, would seem to 
indicate that possibly the same man known 
as "Brown Hat" in the old days Is responsible 
for the present contributions to the columns 
of the Searchlight. If the present Brown 
Hat is the man we have in mind, at the 
trial at Toronto he was the prosecuting at- 
torney for the charges representing Local 
100; and in the course of the trial announced 
the purpose in similar language to that 
quoted above. Brown Hat then proceeded to 
act as counsel for Local Union 100, and 
brought out a great deal of evidence connect- 
ing the defendants with the conspiracy to 
destroy the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union. 
We have before us verbatim report of the 
trial at this writing, and in one place Brown 
Hat put himself on the stand as a witness 
to show that at a certain meeting in Brock- 
ton, at which the defendants conspired to 
secede from the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, the principal subject for discussion 
was the Toronto convention. According to 
Brown Hjat's own testimony, he opposed 
the action and, as we have seen, he after- 
wards preferred charges against these lead- 
ers and proceeded to prosecute them at the 
trial. Later in the trial he said that there 
was secession talk about the Hlckey head- 
quarters prior to the Toronto convention, 
that during the campaign when they thought 
they could win, they did not talk secession; 
but immediately after they lost in the Toron- 
to convention, they proceeded to try to des- 
troy the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union. 

The reason we are quoting these things 
is that we want to point out that Brown Hat 
is on record at the time of the Toronto con- 
vention, which was eleven years ago, as 



knowing that the attitude of the defendants 
he prosecuted was that they would rule the 
Boot and Shoe Workers* Union or ruin it, 
and he took his stand against them at that 
time and is on record in that way. 

Now for purposes that seem satisfactory 
to him at this time, he is trying to convey 
the impression that he was opposed to the 
action of the Toronto convention and that he 
was a partisan of Hlckey and his associates. 
In his closing statement at the trial he said, 
"I am a sinner, myself, bht still I can see 
the error of our ways and I want to say that 
any man that came back from that conven- 
tion and went into a public meeting and ridi- 
culed that convention, was in contempt of 
the whole union." 

There are other incidents in the career of 
Brow Hat that are fully as inconsistent as 
those cited herein. But we do not regard it 
as worth while to refer to them a length. 
Brown Hat is a discredited correspondent. 
His purpose Is both decltful and vidlctive. 
The publication for which he writes is used 
for circulation purposes to create prejudice 
against the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union 
and thus to help to prevent the possibility of 
any complete unification of the shoeworkers. 

Every week the Searchlight pours out its 
columns of misrepresentation and abuse and 
yet, notwithstanding that this sort of work 
has gone on for nine years, they have not 
succeeded in accomplishing anything except 
possibly to prevent a complete organization 
of the shoeworkers, in which work they have 
earned large fees from the employing inter- 
ests whether they have received them or not. 



THRIFT AND LABOR 



THERE Is a popular theory of economics 
that it is the spending of money that 
makes business, employment and wages. 
This is true to a certain extent, but it does 
not imply wasteful expenditure and does 
not deny thrift. It Is not true that the 
throwing away of money in foolish expenses 
makes for prosperity. 

There have been those who have criticized 
the War Savings Campaign, alleging it to 
be a movement of capital for the purpose of 
getting wage earners to live cheaper and 
save money during the war so they can be 
made to work cheaper after the war. This 
is absurd. 

On the other hand, a prominent banker 
said, 'I Every dollar saved tends to raise 
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wages. Why? Because the dollar that Is 
saved must be put to work; otherwise it is 
not profitable. If it is placed in bank, it 
must seek investment, perhaps on real es- 
tate loans, meaning the employment of la- 
bor in buildings; perhaps on merchants* 
notes, meaning to help in the distribution of 
the products of labor; perhaps in loans to 
manufacturers, thus helping to employ labor. 
Every time a dollar goes to work it creates 
a demand for labor and if we create a de- 
mand for labor, there must be a tendency 
to rase the wages of labor." 

The foregoing statement sounds like good 
economics and, moreover, it teaches the les- 
son of thrift and its value to labor, for a 
dollar saved Is a dollar of strength. We know 
that in our labor unions. We know that If 
a labor union is without money, Its troubles 
multiply. Employers neither fear nor res- 
pect it. On the other hand, union with a 
strong treasury Is apt to receive considera- 
tion. 

Suppose an employer ot a thousand hands 
knows that his employees have savings 
averaging $500 each. He knows, then, that 
they can live a year without him. Suppose 
he knows, also, that they are members of 
a union that has a strong treasury. He 
knows, then, that through their affiliation 
they could live another year or two years 
without him. This means that he will be 
slow to attack their wages. It means, also, 
that he will be inclined to listen to requests 
for Increases. It means that money power 
Is just as essential and just as Influential 
for the wage earner and his union as it Is 
for the business man and the bank. 

But these are peace time arguments. We 
are now engaged in a war to determine 
whether our free institutions shall survive. 
We are asked to save money by the purchase 
of War Savings Stamps and to loan our 
money to the government. Every dollar in- 
vested in War Savings Stamps is a dollar lent 
h defend ourselves against German autocracy 
defend ourselves against German autocracy 
and brutality, and it is also a dollar to 
strengthen our economic condition when the 
war is over. Every wage earner in the land 
needs to get this fact fixed flsmly in his 
mind, that every dollar we save is a tower of 
strength to us whether we do it as Individuals 
or as unions, or both, as well as a present aid 
to the government, which represents all the 
liberties we hold dear. 



BRIEFS 

Every shoeworker believes in one union. 
Not one of them can be found that believes 
they ought to be divided between two or 
more organizations. 



The trouble Is that there Is a disposition 
to be contentious In favor of one's own par- 
ticular Idea, that Is, each shoeworker be- 
lieves In one union which Is, of course, the 
one that he happens to be a member of. 



Very often these diversions are due to the 
machinations of men, some would-be lead- 
ers had rather lead a small faction against 
the right than to be a private In the ranks 
of the righteous, forgetting that it is only 
by good services in the ranks of the righteous 
that one qualifies to become a leader of the 
forces of right. 



We are not settng up any claim of self- 
rlghteousness, but It so happens that differ- 
ent independent organizations of shoeworkers 
came together in 1895 and formed the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union for the purpose 
of uniting the shoeworkers in one organiza- 
tion, and nearly all of the existing organized 
shoeworkers joined in the movement. 



Subsequently the Boot and Shoe Workers* 
Union became afiUllated with the American 
Federation of Labor and was thus recognized 
as the legitimate organization of the shoe 
craft. Since 1895 it has not been possible for 
any organization outside of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union to claim to represent 
the Ideas of unity in the shoe craft because 
the few factional bodies that exist are each 
and every one of them movements of se- 
cession from the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, and thus their very existence as In- 
dependent organizations denies the principle 
of unity of the shoe craft. 



But we do not rest upon this alone. We 
not only have the position, but we have merit 
as an organization. We have membership; 
we have finances; we have standing, reputa- 
tion, respect, and success. In twenty years 
we have built up our union in spite of all 
the opposition of the factions. Even though 
they have conspired to destroy us, we have 
prospered as a union. 
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We could have done better had these dif- 
ferent forms of opposition not existed, and 
so could all the shoeworkers of the country. 
This is the fact they should ponder. But 
while the oppositionists have not succeeded 
In pilingr up anything themselves, they have 
perhaps prevented the shoeworkers from 
reaping the advantages that might have come 
to them had unity prevailed. 



In this issue we make extended mention of 
a sham proposal of harmony that has been 
made to us in which our union was to provide 
official positions and salaries for certain men 
who have been endeavoring to destroy us and 
who now apparently have lost standing with 
the shoeworkers they have been deluding. 
We are very sure this is not the road to 
unity and can only result in earning the 
conjtempt of the rank and file that these men 
have been leading while feeding them upon 
tales of discredit amied at this union to 
whom they now propose to sell themselves. 



Always there have been self-seeking per- 
sons willing to sell themselves to any cause. 
In the course of years such men may be 
found upon every side of every question. 
Such a man is Brown Hat. He has been 
everything, on everything, and in everything. 
The only safe conclusion to draw from read- 
ing anything that he writes is that for the 
moment he conceives it to be to his interest 
to taJce the particular position he then oc- 
cupies. 



The Lynn settlement smells to high heaven. 
We do not blame Oldham for not desiring to 
explain it in Chicago. Report says that the 
more intelligent elements among the shoe- 
workers there are highly indignant at the 
leaders who signed the agreement. Why 
does not Brown Hat take a shot at them? 
Probably for the reason that his chief pub- 
lisher is lined up to support the men who 
signed the Endicott agreement. 



The recent A. F. of L. convention was a 
most notable gathering. The patriotic feel- 
ing ran very high, and while there were the 
usual jurisdiction disputes between organiza- 
tions, the delegates were imbued with the 
spirit of winning the war and there were 
many speeches in the convention filled with 
high patriotism. On a number of occasions 
Samuel Gompers voiced the loyal sentiments 
of organized labor in that masterly way of 
his which has earned for him the honor of 
being the recogrnized leader of the wage 
«>arn<»rs of North America. 



It was reported at the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion that notwithstanding the war there has 
be«»n a steady growth in union label demand. 
It Is well that this is so, for while we should 
not relax in the slightest degree in our ef- 
forts to serve and save our country, we should 
also realize that every man of us is called 
upon for service on behalf of our union 
labels to the end that all of our unions may 
be better able to advance or to protect the 
interests of labor after the war. 



to me on. 



Name. 



^or which I will pay on delivery: 
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HARMONIE WALSH 



Le titre ci-dessus s'applique d. Stephen M. 
Walsh ou Stephen Moise Walsh, sobriquet 
qu'il nous a plu de lui donner dans le pass^ 
& cause de la sagesse Inflnle dont il a fait 
preuve en condulsant son peuple hors du 
desert, nous ne le croyons pas. 

Homme d'une grrande experience pratique 
et politique, Walsh s'est fait valoir en posant 
en conclliateur. Plus r^cemment, toutefois, 
il parait avoir attach^ une importance pra- 
tique k un programme conclliateur qui lui 
serait plutdt d'un b^niflce personnel ind6- 
pendamment des autres. 

Au congrrfes de 1* A. F. of L. r^cemment 
tenu k St. Paul, un avocat nomm6 Rubin, de 
Milwaukee, qui a ^t^ I'aviseur de la faction 
Walsh & Milwaukee, a approchfi votre secr^- 
taire-Tr^sorier gr4n6ral avec un progrramme 
de conciliation, ainsi nonmi4. R^duit k sa 
plus simple expression, voil^ ce qu'il disait: 
Si r Union des "Boot and Shoe Workers" 
consent k Clever sa liste d'afficiers salaries 
afin de caser Walsh. Oldham et autres de 
r^tat major parasite de la faction unie(?) 
Walsh, k la prochaine reunion du Bureau 
g^ndral ex6cutif de la faction, proposera de 
s'unir k I'Union des "Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers." C'est ainsl que Walsh 4talt pour sup- 
plier I'harmonie en re tour d'un certain nom- 
bre de positions k tant par tfite. 

M. Rubin parut surpris de ne pas nous voir 
empresses d'accepter cette branche d'ollvier 
aux bouts empoisonn^s. M. Rubin ne peut 
6tre familiar avec ce qui se rapporte aux 
choses du metier de chaussure, et Ton com- 
prend facilement qu*ll ne sache pas qu'il ex- 
Iste un nombre de dlff^rents grroupes de cor- 
donnlers Ind^pendants en dehors de la Fac- 
tion Walsh, k part du fait que Walsh et ses 
associ^s seralent Incapables de verser leurs 
membres dans une telle fusion en vue du 
fait qu'ils se sont grandement compromls 
avec les membres de la Faction dans le re- 
cent r^glement de Lynn. 

On se rappellera que, quelques ann^es pas- 
s(^es. Walsh fit un autre effort et certaines 
conferences eurent lieu avec Walsh et Tracy. 
Ces gens, qui etalent plus forts avec leurs 
partisans qu'ils le sont aujourd'hul furent 
requls de donner une garantle du pourcentage 



de membres qu'ils pourraient fuslonner avec 
rUnion des **Boot and Shoe Workers." Un 
reste de franchise forga Walsh k avouer qu'il 
ne pouvait grarantir rlen k ce propos. 

La proposition de ce temps Ul 6tait la 
m6me d'aujourd'hui : certains des chefe d^- 
slralent etre mis sur la liste des salaires, par- 
ce que notre tr4sor leur paraissalt bon, et 
lis essaleralent, ou promettraient d'essayer 
k fuslonner leurs membres avec nous. 

Cela ne nous parait pas ralsonnable. S'lls 
n'ont aucune loyaut4 pour leurs propres gens 
malntenant, en auralent-lls plus pour notre 
Union? De plus, ayant pr6ch6 haine et aver- 
sion centre cette Union pendant des ann^es. 
comment pourraient- Us 6tre regrardes par 
leurs propres membres que comme des indi- 
vldus qui se sont vendus afin de s'assurer un 
emplol lucratlf? 

Comment pourrlons-nous comme Union es- 
p6rer gagner I'estlne de partisans tromp^s 
par des hommes que nous admettrions dans 
nos rangs? Ccla prouveralt slmplement que 
nous les aurlons achet^s en leur donnant des 
places et que ces vendus seralent malntenant 
tenus d'appuyer ce qu'ils condamnaient au- 
paravant. 

Envlsageons le sujet d'une autre mani^re, 
en supposant, naturellement, que M. Rubin 
nous a dlt la v6rlt6. Alors nous r^p^tons 
que Walsh et ses assocl^s consentiraient, 
k une reunion de leur Bureau g^n^ral, k 
recommender une fusion avec I'Unlon des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers" pourvu que nous 
augmenterious notre liste d'offlclers et d'or- 
ganisateurs pour caser les parasites. Voyons: 
les membres de la Faction Unle devralent ou 
ne devralent pas falre partle de notre Union; 
c'est I'un ou I'autre. S'ils devralent en falre 
partle, la question ne dolt pas 6tre le sujet 
d'un marche avec leurs chefs qui sentent que 
tout leur Cchappe. D'un autre c6te, s'lls ne 
devralent pas se fuslonner avec notre Union, 
leurs chefs offrent do nous les vendre pour 
le plat de potage proverbial. 

Nous donnons avis k tx)us les partis que 
nous ne faisons pas de tels marches. Nous 
n'achetons pas de briques d'or. L*Urt(on 
des "Boot and Shoe Workers" a et6 form^e 
en 1SD5 pour syndiquer les ouvriers en chaus- 
sures en une organisation natlonale. A 
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part une toutes les factions se sont unies. 
Plus taxd nous avons eu de petits mouve- 
ments de scission. C'est alors que Tracy et 
Walsh et autres ^tabllrent la Faction Unie. 
mais il ezistait encore deux groupes s^par^s 
et ind^pendants k part cela. 

Ne r^ussicssant pas k d^truire TUnion des 
*T3oot and Shoe Workers" tel que Tracy. 
Walsh et leurs associ^ avaient pr^dlt, et se 
trouvant tr^-t)oulevers4s par leur conduite 
de repudiation de contrd.ts, ils signifidrent 
leur intention d'appuyer une fusion, si Ton 
casait certains individus. Maintenant, Har- 
monie Walsh est encore h Toeuvre, mais 11 
est plus d^sesp^r^ qu' auparavant et 11 vaut 
encore moins. 

Nous d^sirons que tous les gena du metier 
comprennent bien que nous sommes en fa- 
vour d'une seule organisation dans Tindustrie 
de chaussures et nous offrons la constitution 
de notre Union comme moyen d'accompllr 
ce r^sultat. Nous offrons la main droite de 
Vhonnftte compagnon k tout ouvrier en chaus- 
sures qui desire voir une seule organisation 
dans le metier. Quand les gens des rangs de 
la Paction Unie manifesteront le d^sir de 
s'unir k nous, nous saurons alors qu'il y a 
eu un changement et que nous pouvons 
traiter sous des bases solides avec des ele- 
ments qui veulent se fusionner. Nous 
n'avons aucum interfit dans des propositions 
faites sans la connaissance des membres 
qu*on offre en vente. 
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QUESTION ETHIQUE 



En ce qui se rapporte k la proposition qui 
nous a ete faite par Mattre Rubin au nom de 
Walsh et de ses associ^s, il y a des questions 
de princlpes que nous ne pouvons Ignorer. 
Par exemple, depuls I'annee 1898, rUnion des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers'* a fait des contrfi,ts 
d'arbitrage, accordant 1' usage de son Cachet 
d'unlon et pourvoyant par contr^t aux moy- 
ens de rfegler tuot differend sans graves ou 
lockouts. 

Durant ces vlngt ans nous avons 6tabli 
une reputation d'integrite de contrfi-t nous 
donnant droit k un certain montant de res- 
pect de la part des patrons qui ont eu des 
Telations avec notre Union. 

Nos unions locales savent que ces rela- 
tions par contrats out ete profitables k nos 
membres; qu'Ils ont regu de nombreuses 
ameliorations en gages et conditions laborieu- 
ses tandis, qu'en mSme temps, lis ont ete 
constamment employes et ne se sont pas en- 



gages dans les graves et les lockouts. 

On ne saurait contredire le fait que les 
relations paisibles qui out existe ont resulte 
en un emploi plus constant parce qu'il n'y a 
eu aucimi derangement dans les relations en- 
tre les manufacturiers et les acheteurs de 
chaussures en consequence de la non-livrai- 
son de marchandises k raison ^ longues pe- 
rlodes de troubles laborieux tel que le chdm- 
age de Lynn qui a dilire cinq mois Tan der- 
nier. 

IjSl plupart de nos membres reconnaissent 
que cette reputation est un actif predeux. 
Tel a ete le cas dans le passe, comme c'est 
aujourd'hui, et que ce sera k Tavenir. Me- 
mo actuellement nous avons pu assurer, au 
moyen de negociation amiable, des avances 
de gages au-deUl * des traites de contrats 
basees sur les conditions extraordinaires qui 
existent actuellement. 

La plupart de nos membres savent que si 
nous abandonnions cette ligne de conduite 
nous perdrious tout atoms du respect que 
nous avons des patrons qui ont un contrftt 
avec nous. Nous pourrions bien en prendre 
quelques uns k la gorge et leur arracher 
quelques dollars, mais ' si nous alliens nous 
repudier ainsi que nos contr&ts, nous per- 
drions notre reputation, et quand la guerre- 
sera terminee, nous n'aurions aucun droit k 
attendre des considerations de la main des 
patrons qui se sentiront peut-etre enclins k. 
user de rejresailles avec les briseurs de con- 
trats qui les prlrent k la gorge durant la 
guerre. 

Nos membres savent bien que nous ne pou- 
vons sacrifler tout le travail de vlngt ans 
que nous avons fait par une telle revocation 
de notre ligne de conduite. 

L*on salt que les chefs de la Faction Unie 
ont agi d"une maniere tout-Si-falt opposes. 
Une des ralsons donnees quand ils se for- 
mdrent en 1909 fut qu'Ils etaient opposes aux 
contrats d'arbltrage. lis annoncerent mSme 
qu'ils condamnaient tout rSglement de gages 
pour aucun temps spedfle. lis s'apergurent 
qu'il leur etait impossible d'agir ainsl. lis 
accept5rent d'abord I'idee de traites de gages 
pour un temps spCcifle, et ils modlflerent 
plus tard leur opinion sur I'arbitrage. 

Dans le r^glement qui se fit k Lynn I'an 
dernier ils accepterent les gages pour temps 
specifie et Tarbitrage, s'engageant aussi k 
ne pas avoir de graves pendant trols ans 
et k soumettre tous les diff trends k I'arbi- 
trage. 

Mais leur hlstolre jusqu' k ce jour nous 
donne un exemple de constante repudiation 
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qui leur a donn6 une reputation qui n'a rien 
d'enviable, et ils se sont mis en grfeve k plu- 
sieurs reprises dans la ville de Lynn depuis 
le rdglement Bndicott. L'on dirait que tous 
les membres de la Faction Unle sont toujours 
sous I'impression qu'un traits entre le capi- 
tal et le travail n'est qu'un chiffon de papier 
pouvant se d4truire k volont€. 

Moralement parlant notre Union ne peut 
risquer son bon nom et sa position en ac- 
ceptant dans ses rangs un nombre consi- 
derable d'ouvriers en chaussures qui sentent 
des dispositions k r^pudier un traits. 

Supposons que Tarrangement tel que pre- 
sents par M. Rubin serait accepts par nous 
et que nous donnerions des position? k 
Walsh et ses associSs; supposons que ces in- 
dividus recommenderaient k leurs membres 
de se fusionner et que ceux-ci entreraient 
en corps. 

Alors, mdme, pourrions-nous nous attendre 
k voir Walsh et ses associes paraltre aux 
a.ssembiees de leurs diffSrentes locales et leur 
-dire: "Compagnons, nous avions tort com- 
pietement; la ligne de conduite de I'Union 
•des "Boot and Shoe Workers' est juste. II 
est juste que nous faisions des contr&ts que 
nous devrons garder, et nous avons eu tort 
dans notre conduite de repudiation." 

Si Walsh et ses associes s'exprimaient ainsi 
les membres ne feraient rien povir se fusion- 
ner. Voici ce que ces faux chefs diraient: 
''Mettons-nous ensemble pour augmenter le 
pouvoir du travail afin que nous devenions 
plus forts pour confronter les patrons. "Ce 
serait un discours general de "Mettons-nous 
ensemble" sans entrer specifiquement dans 
les etrails et sans changement de politique. 

II en resulterait que, dans la ville de Lynn, 
nous aurions des membres qui croient dans 
la repudiation de contrftt, acte qu'ils ont pris 
I'habltude de faire k propos de tout et k 
propos de rien. Nous, comme union Interna- 
tionale, ne pourrions toierer cette pratique 
et il y aurait querelle immediate entre notre 
union Internationale, certains membres et 
locales de Lynn qui se proposent toujours 
de faire k leur guise sans egards aux lols de 
I'Union. 

A bien conslderer, les membres de la Fac- 
tion Unie ne seront des membres desirables 
de I'Union des "Boot and Shoe Workers" que 
quand ils se seront corrlges de bris de con- 
trktB et qu'ils auront reconnu la justesse 
d'agir de notre organisation en promettant de 
se conformer k sa constitution et ses lois. 

Moralement parlant, nous ne voulons pas 
un membre qui ne pourrait signer notre 



constitution avec I'intention bien arrfitee d'y 
obeir. 

En nous faisant cette proposition, Mattre 
Rubin peut fort blen avoir agi comme pro- 
cureur pour la Faction Walsh. Si e'est le 
cas, il avait tous les droits de representer 
son client. Si, toutefois, 11 agissait simple- 
ment comme intermediaire pour son propre 
compte sans examiner ses motifs, nous lui 
dirons que, comme question ethique, il n'y 
a aucune possibilite de promouvolr I'har- 
monie en introduisant dans cette Union un 
corps d'hommes opposes aux principes qui 
ont fait son succds. 

Nous nous permettrons de dire respectueu- 
sement k M. Rubin qu'il existe d'autres 
champs d'action avec lesquels il est sana 
doute plus familier et qui produiront pro- 
bablement de meilleurs resultats. 



C 



ECH08 DU R^QLEMENT ENDICOTT 



Quand la gr^ve de Lynn fut r^iee en 
septembre, Fan dernier, le comlte conjoint do 
reglement, au nom des cordonniers gr^vistea 
rendit un long compte-rendu de ce rtgle- 
ment avec force eioges, publ^e dans les 
journaux de Lynn sous la signature de Nmr- 
man L. Kelley. 

L'on peut se faire une idee du caractftre 
de ce document duquel I'encens s'eievalt en 
parcourant le premier paragraphe se lisant 
ainsi: "Les nuages des debats se sont dis- 
si pes et I'arc-en-ciel parait plein de promes- 
ses dans le Armament industriel de Lynn. 
et k travers les champs azures sourit le 
soleil eclatant de palx et de prosperite. 
Apres bien des semaines d'ennul une juste 
paix luit egalement sur le patron et I'em- 
ploye." 

Quelle tristesse de trouver que nos es- 
perances elyseennes n'ont pas ete realisees. 
Maintenant, les echos de ce r^lement tant 
vante ne nous apporte aucune znusique 
meiodieuse. 

Dernierement on a commence ime pour- 
suite de $5,000 k la Cour de Salem centre les 
membres de I'Association des manufacturiers 
de Lynn. La poursuite est bri^vement de- 
crite dans la petite note qui suit: 

"Salem, Mass., 22juin. — La perfldie et la 
duplicite de trois membres de I'Association 
des manufacturiers de Lynn est exposee dans 
une poursuite entree dans la Cour Superi- 
eure du Comte d'Essex par Musha Babian 
et Ayoub Abdo de Ljmn. L'accusation est 
que, pendant qu'une grftve d'ouvriers en 
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chaussures avalt Ueu en juillet 1917, ils fu- 
rent approchfis par des repr^sentants de T- 
Association nomm^e et on leur offrlt $4,000 
s'ils publlaient des reclames dans les Jour- 
naux arm^niens et grecs donnant Thistoire 
des patrons du trouble et de la folle des 
gr^vistes snivant leurs tihefs. Babian et 
Ayoub pr^tendent aussl qu'on devalt per- 
suader les grr^vistes k prendre un vote de 
referendiun pour retourner k I'ouvrage aux 
gages d'auparavant et signer un engagement 
de trois ans en se conformant k la decision 
du Bureau de conciliation de T^tAt. C'est 
ce qui fut fait, dit-on. En palement pour 
ce travail les d^fendeurs "s'engagSrent con- 
jointement k dor.ner.aux plalntifs la somme 
de $4,000 s'ils r^uslssalent k avoir un vote 
referendum de retourner au travail." 

Les plalntifs pr6tendent avoir accompli 
leur part du contrilt, mais que les d^fendeurs 
n'ont pay^ que $150 des $4,000 tel que le de- 
mande un engagement verbal. Cecl est 
seulement une autre preuve de la fol Hun de 
beaucoup de membres de TAssoclatlon des 
manufacturiers quand ils traltent avec les 
Judas de la classe travailleuse." 

De ce qui pr6c5de 11 paraltralt que les par- 
tis intentfirent une poursuite pour $5,000 pour 
la ralson qu'on leur devalt encore $3,850 
puisqu'ils n'avaient reqn que $150 du contrftt. 

Nous ne savons naturellement pas si nn 
tel engagement a Jamais 6i^ fait. Le fait 
qu'll n*existe pas d*6crit k ce sujet ne slgni- 
fie rien. Nous ne pouvons imaglner les manu- 
facturiers de Lynn conflant de telles choses 
au papier. 

D'un autre cdt6 nous ne pouvons con- 
cevolr que les partis brodent une hlstolre 
sur rien. Nous ne pouvons comprendre qu'- 
ils consentiralent k falre les d^penses d'une 
poursuite s'lls ne se croyalent pas dans 
leur droit. 

Le fait qu'lls reconnaissent avoir rsQU $150 
d^montre qu'll devalt exlster quelque sorte 
d'entendement entre eux. Mais cette recon- 
naissance d'un regu de $150 a une autre si- 
gnification. Nous avons devant nous un fac- 
simile du ralt^ connu comme le r^glement 
Endicott. De la part des ouvriers en chaus- 
sures ce traits portait les signatures de Ste- 
phen M. Walsh, John R. Oldham, Charles S. 
Widden, John T. Clancy, John Wilson, Frank 
J. McDermott, et Norman L. Kelley. 

On remarquera que ceux qui Intentent la 
poursuite reconnassent avoir requ $150 pour 
avoir essays k avoir une entente de trois ans 
et accepter la decision du Bureau d'arbitrage 



d'^tAt. C'est pr6clc4ment la sorte de r^gle- 
ment que comportait le traits Endicott. En 
d'autre mots, c'^talt ce que les manufactu- 
rers d^slraient, et le tout slgn4 par sept 
hommes qui repr^entaient, ou prdtendaient 
repr6senter les travallleurs. 

L'on se denaande done la question sulvante: 
Si un Arm^nlen et un Grec regurent la pro- 
messe de $4,000, ou qu'lls aient regu cette 
promesse on non, s'ils regurent $150 pour 
aider k r^gler Uaffalre, qu'ont du recevolr 
ceux qui ont r^ellement slgn4 les documents 
de vente en couvrant la pillule de sucre et 
en s'encensant d'61oges? 

D'apr^s I'Arm^nien et le Grec ils entre- 
prlrent de vendre leurs compatrlotes pour 
une somme de $4,000. Ce proc6d6 leur pa- 
ralssalt fivldemment Equitable. Dolt- on en 
conclure que c'est nn fait commun dans la 
ville de Lynn et que l'on reconnaissait ces 
m^thodes comme legitimes chez les patrons 
d'un c6t6 et les chefs de I'autre? 

S'll en est ainsl, 11 n'est pas 6tannant de 
voir autant de malaise chez les ouvriers en 
chaussures de Lynn, ou qu'lls se sentent 
disposes k r4pudler un traits lmpos6 par leurs 
chefs. De plus, II semblerait exlster de for- 
tes ralsons pour I'lmpresslon resentle par les 
membres des rangs, qu'lls ont 6t6 vendus 
comme des polssons par des chefs pour qui 
lis ne peuvent avoir de respect. 

L'on dlt que ceux qui ont slgn6 le docu- 
ment, alnsl que ceux qui ont appuy^ le tra- 
vail qui a pr6c6d# cette signature, ne sont 
pas tenus en grande estlme k I'heure actuelle 
— ce qui expllqueralt peut-6tre ce qui pousse 
Walsh et ses pirates k se trouver un port 
de salut. 

II n'y a pas longtemps le secretaire -tr6- 
sorler g^n^ral Baine, adressant une reunion 
d'ouvrlers en chaussures k Chicago, lut le 
traits de Lynn ou r^glement Endicott et fit 
des commentalres sur ce docimient et ses 
r^sultats. La Faction Unle convoqua done 
une assembl^e pour r4pondre au secr^talre- 
tr^sorler g^^ral. Oldham, le premier ora- 
teur, dit que Baine n'avalt rien dlt qui valalt 
la peine d'etre relev4, 11 passa ensulte la pa- 
role k Dwyer repr^sentant "The Searchlight" 
qui donna une lltanle d'lnjures d'une manl- 
6re g^n^rale. lis ne d6sir^rent ^videmment 
pas dlscuter le traits Endicott, leur oeuvre 
mais lis pr^f^rent lancer lexir bave k I'autre 
cdt6. 

I'l y a & Chicago, ainsl qu'aiUeurs, des ou- 
vriers en chaussures entr^ dans le metier 
durant les ann^es r^centes* et qui ne con- 
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naissent rlen de Thlstolre des unions de cor- 
donniers des vingt ou vlngt cinq ann^es 
pass^es. Ces travailleurs, nouvcaux dans le 
metier, peuvent 6tre plus fttcilement impres- 
sionn^s par les faux rapports de Walsh, Old- 
ham et leurs associ^s, parce qu'ils ne con- 
naissent pas Tautre cdt6. 

II serait Int^ressant d'entendre Oldham et 
consorts expliquer leur c6t6 du traits Bn- 
dicott comment on I'a fait, alnsi que leur 
version de la poursuite que nous avons men- 
tionn^e. II serait aussi int^ressant de savoir, 
de leur part, si ceux qui ont sign^ le rftgle- 
ment Endicott ont 6t6 pay6s pour cela. S'ils 
ne I'ont pas 6t^, pourquoi ont-ils sigrn^ pour 
rien un document pour lequel on offrait de 
I'argent k d'autres gens? 



C 



L'INJONCTION DE LYNN 



Nous reproduisons ce qui suit d'un jour- 
nal de Boston en date du 14 Juin: 

"L'injonction la plus complete qui ait 
jamais §t6 ^mise contre le travail syndiqu6 
I'a 6t4 aujourd'hul par le juge Waitt de la 
Cour sup^rieure, quand il fut ordonn6 que 
les 14,000 ouvriers en chaussures de Lynn 
soient retenus de se mettre en grftve ou de 
quiter le travail pour des raisons d'augmen- 
tation de gages ou pour toute autre ralson. 
L'ordre s'appliqu6 aux dix-huit manufac- 
tures op^rdes par les membres de I'Associa- 
tion des manufacturiers de Lynn. 

"L'injonction a 6t6 6mise coiitre les offl- 
ciers et membres des quatorze locales des 
"United Shoe Workers of America" et les 
"Allied Shoe Workers Union." 

"On leur defend tous de se mettre en grfeve 
ou d'avoir un lockout ou de quitter le tra- 
vail. L'injonction entre en effet Imm^diate- 
ment et doit demeur jusqu* k ce que la 
Cour ordonne le contralre. 

"L'injonction fut une grande surprise 
pour les op^rateurs de chaussures. Elle fut 
^mise aprds plusieurs auditions devant le 
juge Waitt suivant une conf<5rence, aujourd' 
hui, entre le conseiller repr^sentant Tassocla- 
tion des manufacturiers et les int^rfits du 
travalL 

"Le juge Waitt d^cida que c'^tait imp^ra- 
tif, vft le malaise actuel des Industries 
d'accorder la petition et d'^mettre l'injonc- 
tion. 

"L'association des manufacturiers a 6t6 
dans un ^tAt de malaise constant depuis plu- 
sieurs mois k cause de la menace de graves 
des ouvriers en chaussures. On a fait ob- 



server que remission d'une injonction 
rerait la production de chaussures sur les 
commandes du printemps. 

"La petition originale fut remplie par le 
juge Quinn de Salem, le 17 mai, mais fut rea- 
voy^e k cause de certalnes erreurs. 

'Une autre p4tlti6n fut pr^ient^ au Juge 
Waitt avec le r^sultat que rinjonction 
fut 4mise aujourd' hui." 

Quolque nous n'ayons pas vu une cople 
de I'ordre de la Cour, nous voyons dans 
I'entrefilet du journal que les auvriers en 
chaussures sujets k la decision on r^le- 
nient Endicott, ainsi-nomm^, regoivent, de 
la Cour, la defense de se mettre en grhve ou 
de laisser I'ouvrage pour avoir une augmen- 
tation de gages ou pour toute autre ralson. 
Pr^sumablement cet ordre de la Cour s'appU- 
que k chaque officier et membre individuels. 
Ce qui veut dire: Qu'un individu ne peut 
laisser son emploi qu'en vlolant I'ordre de la 
Cour, si le patron desire rapporter le ca& 
Cons6quemment, un homme ne peut lais- 
ser son emploi sans le consentement du 
patron. 

Et voiia, le fameux rfiglement Endicott qui 
fut annonc^ avec des chants eulogrieux; et 
malntenant les ouvriers sont forces de tra- 
vailler sous les ordres de la Cour. Quand 
ce traits fut conclus, nous flmes Tobserva- 
tion qu'il 6tait tout-a.-falt different des 
trait€s d'arbitrage de I'Unlon des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers" et nous avons pr4dit son non- 
succds. Nous n'avons aucun d^sir de poser 
en proph^tes et nous n'aimons pas la situa- 
tion actuelle k Lynn. Nous n'aimous pas qu'- 
en se serve d'injonctlons de la mani^re qu'on 
le fait dans ce cas. Une telle application du 
pouvoir des Cours est une menace k tout 
le travail; et que les ouvriers en chaus- 
surers de Lynn veuillent ou non reconnattre 
qu'ils devralent vralment fitre une partie de 
la F^d^ration Am^ricaJne du travail en 
union avec les autres unionlstes, nous pr€- 
voyons que leurs malheurs peuvent falre 
tort au mouvement legitime de I'union dee 
metiers, et voilk pourquoi nous regrettons 
ces proc^d^s. 

On se rappellera, toutefois, que Tracy, lul- 
mSme, pria la Cour pour une injonction res- 
treignant ses propres membres de se mettre 
en gr^ve en opposition k un traits qui avalt 
H^ force. Une organisation laborieuse de- 
manda une injonction k la Cour pour res- 
treindre ses propres membres de se mettre 
en grhve. 

Dans le cas actuel il est singulier qu'en m6- 
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me temps que les manufactuiiers deman- 
dent une injonctlon, deux hommes pour- 
suivent ces manufacturiers pour n'avoir pas 
pay^ une certaine somme pour influencer 
certaines sections d'ouvriers en chaussures 
k accepter le traltfi que les manufacturiers 
prient maintenant les cours de forcer sur 
ces mdmes ouvriers. 

Ce traits a-t-ll 6t6 obtenu par des moyens 
inavouables? A-t-on fait des d^penses pour 
obtenir sa ratification? S'il en est ainsi ce 
serait, 11 nous semble, ajouter Tlnsulte d. 
I'injure pour les m6mes partis, qui ont obtenu 
le traits par influence, de demander une in- 
jonctlon & la Cour et forcer les travailleurs 
qui ne veulent point s*y conformer. 

Et que dire des chefs dont les noms furent 
apposes au traits? Quelle fut leur attitude 
dans ces proc6d6s d'in jonctlon ? Nous no- 
tons qu'il y eut une conference entre les 
avocats de TAssoclatlon des manufacturiers 
et les int^rdts du travail. Bst-ce IS, que les 
chefs trouv%rent que le meilleur moyen de 
mettre le traits en force 6tait de demander 
la Cour pour une injonctlon? Etait-il mieux 
de laisser les manufacturiers demander Tm- 
Jonction plutdt que la demander enx-m6-mes 
comme le fit Tracy? 

Que Ton comprenne bien que nous n'a- 
vons aucune pens^e irrespectuense en ce qui 
conceme la Cour. La question devant la 
Cour 6tait simplement le cas d'une union de 
travail se mettant en gr^ve en repudiation 
de ses engragrements dement sifirn^s par ses 
offlciers autoris^s. Dans les circonstances 
la Cour ne pouvait probablement pas faire 
autrement, en accord avec sa coutume ordin- 
aire, surtout si ces chefs repr^sentant le 
cdte laborieux n'^taient pas en position de 
demon trer que le traite avait ete obtenu 
d'une maniere impropre, ce qu'ils ne pou- 
vaient faIre sans s'impliquer eux-m6mes. 

Rappellez-vous que ces ouvriers en chaus- 
sures qui, en 1909, etaient opposes k tout 
engagement avec gages pour un temps de- 
termine et ne voulalent pas soumettre les 
differends k I'arbltrage, travaillent mainte- 
nant sous I'injonction de la Cour. lis peu- 
vent bien repudler les chefs qui les ont con- 
duit 1&. 

PETITE8 NOTES 



Tout ouvrier en chaussures croit en une 
union. On ne pourrait en trouver qui croi- 
ralt qu'ils devraient 6tre dlvises entre deux 
ou plusieurs autres organisations. 



Le grand trouble est qu'on montre une 
disposition d'etre contentieux en faveur de 
sa propre idee personnelle, c'est-d,-dire, que 
chaque ouvrier en chaussures croit en une 
seule union, mais que ce soit etre celle dont 
11 fait partie. 



Ces diversions sont souvent dues anx ma- 
chinations des hommes. Quelques supposes 
chefs preferent etre en tete d'une petite 
faction centre le droit que d'etre simple 
particuliers dans les rangs de ceux qui 
marchent de I'avant avec esprit de Justice, 
oubliant que ce n'est qu'en faisant le bon 
service dans les rangs qu'on devient quali- 
fie pour devenir chef des forces du droit. 



Nous ne posons pas conmie des gens plus 
justes que qui que ce soit, mais 11 est 
arrive que difterentes organisations inde- 
pendantes d'ouvriers en chaussures se mi- 
rent ensemble en 1895 et formdrent I'Unlou 
des "Boot and Shoe Workers" dans le but de> 
fusionner le metier en une seule organisa- 
tion, et presque tous les ouvriers en chaus- 
sures syndiques s'unirent au mouvement* 



•? 



Subs6quemment I'Unlon des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers" s'afUlla k la Federation Ame- 
ricaine du travail et fut ainsi reconnue com- 
me I'organisation legitime du metier. De- 
puis 1895 il n'a pas ete possible k aucune 
organisation en dehors de I'Union des "Boot 
and Shoe Workers" de i^clamer qu'on re- 
presentait les idees d'unite dans le metier 
de chaussures parce les quelques corps de 
factions qui existent sont tous des mouve- 
ments de scission de I'Union des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers," et .11 s'en suit que leur exis- 
tence comme organisations independantes 
desavoue le prIncipe d'unite dans le metier. 



Mais nous ne nous reposons pas Ui-dessus 
seulement. Non seulement nous avons la 
position, mais nous avons du merite com- 
me organisation. Nous avons les membres; 
nous avons les finances; nous avons la posi- 
tion, la reputation, le respect et le succes. 
En vignt ans nous avons etabli notre Union 
en depit de toute I'opposition des factions. 
Quoiqu'on ait conspire pour nous detruire, 
nous avons propere comme union. 
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Nous aurions pu faire mieux si nous 
n'avions pas eu k lutter centre toutes ces 
formes d'opposltion, et tous les ouvriers en 
chaussures du pays en auralent b6niflcl6. 
Voild, un fait qu'ils devralent m^dlter. Mais 
si ces partisans de I'opposition n'ont pu r6- 
ussir & faire quelque chose pour eux- mo- 
nies, ils ont peut-§tre emp6ch6 les autres 
d'avoir des avanta^res qu'ils auraient eu avec 
de I'union. 



Dans ce num^ro nous parlons longuement 
d*une proposition factice d'harmonie qui 
nous a 4t6 faite dans laquelle notre Union 
devait grarantir des positions offlcielles et des 
salaires ft certains individus qui ont tout 
fait pour nous d^truire, et qui, apparemment, 
ont perdu leur prestige avec les ouvriers en 
chaussures qu*ils ont tromp^s. Nous som- 
mes certains que ce chemin ne saurait con- 
duire k I'unit^ ne peut que r^sulter au m^pris 
des gens des rangs que ces individus ont 
dirig^s en leur laisant avaler des hi'stoires 
m^prisables centre cette Union k laquelle ils 
s'offrent en vente. 



Le r^glement de Lynn ne sent rien de bon. 
Nous ne blamons pas Oldham d'avoir refuse 
de I'expliquer k Chicago. L'on rapporte que 
r^ldment le plus intelligent parmi les ou- 
vriers en chaussures de cette ville sont indi- 
gn^s de ce que les chefs aient sign6 un tel 
document. Pourquoi Brown Hat ne leur dit 
pas quelque chose? Probablement parce que 
son €diteur en c^ef est en ligne avec les 
hommes qui ont sign6 le document Endi- 
cott. 



Le recent congr^s de TA. P. of L. a §t6 
une reunion tr^s-remarquable. Le senti- 
ment patriotique 6tait 61ev$, et, malgr^ les 
disputes ordinaires de Juridiction entre les 
organisations, les d614gu6s 6taient remplis de 
I'id^e de gagner la guerre et Ton entendit 
plusieurs discours du plus pur patriotisme. 
En plusieurs occasions Samuel Gompers se 
fit r^cho des sentiments de loyaut^ du tra- 
vail syndiquS avec cette Eloquence qui lui 
a valu I'honneur d*§tre reconnu comme le 
chef des travailleurs k gages de I'Amdrique 
du nord. 



On rapporta au congrfes de I'A. F. of L., 
que malgrd la guerre la demande pour 



les marchandises portant le Cachet a aug- 
ments considSrablement. Nous nous en 
fSlicitons, et si nous ne devons pas rallentir 
nos efforts pour sauver notre pays, nous 
devons rSaliser que chacun de nous est ap- 
pellS au service au nom de tous nos cachets 
d'union afln que nos associations soient en 
meilleur Hkt d'avancer et de protSger lea 
intSrfits du travail apr^s la guerre. 
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PICKETING LAWFUL. 



The right of strikers to picket the estab- 
lishment where they formerly were employed 
was upheld recently by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago, m, in a 
decision reversing the United States District 
Court, which had enjoined the Tri-Clty Cen- 
tral Trades Council of Madison, IlL, from 
picketing the American steel foundries. The 
lower court was instructed to modify its 
decree of injunction. 

"The right to strike for higher wages and 
improved conditions of labor is too firmly es- 
tablished to necessitate (urther elucidation.** 
the decision said. "In the pursuit of a lawful 
purpose to secure a raise in wages, picketing 
may be employed, as this court has held, to 
ascertain whom the late employer has per- 
suaded or attempted to persuade to accept 
employment, and persuasion may be used to 
induce them to refuse or quit employment 

"Undoubtedly picketing and persuasion 
would interfere with plaintiff's conduct of its 
business, but the lawfulness of the strike is 
not to be tested by such incidental effect of 
if 



IS A MILLION ENOUGH? 



"Old Bostely says he has a million -dollar 
brain," observed the man who «ras always 
picking up information. 

"He's quite right," answeied the other; 
"it would cost him fully that much to find 
out what's the matter with it." — ^Indianapolia 
Star. 

c=3 [=1 nn 

District Court Judge Dannenbaum of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has ruled that picketing is legai 
and discharged several strikers. "In my 
opinion," said the court, "the strikers and 
their friends and sympathizers have a right 
under the law to picket the plaintiff's places 
of business and to use all peaceful persua- 
sion to induce the public not to trade with 
the plaintiffs." 
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GENERAL OFFICERS. 



General President, John F. Tobin 

General Vice-President, ' Collis Lovely 

General Secretary -Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVb BOARD. 



Local 
No. 

1 
1 



IN MEMORIAM. 



Name 
E. A. Loug-ee, 
Henry J^ng, 



Address 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 



48 William H. Burns, Rockland, Mass. 

68 John Buck, Cincinnati, O. 

100 John J. Barry, Brockton, Mass. 

222 John Beckers, Cincinnati, O. 

229 Edith Gosselin, Boston, Mass. 

233 John Pickering, " Toronto, Ont., Can. 

"0" 278 Frank Smith, Webster, Mass. 

370 Edward R Welch, Brockton, Mass. 

469 William A. Freeman, Augrusta, Me. 



JOHN F. TOBIN, Chairman, Headquarters 
MARY ANDERSON, Room 610, 166 West 
Washington St., Chicagro, 111. 

WARREN HATCH, 23 First Parish Bldg., 

Brockton, Mass. 
C. E. JAMES, P. O. Box 134, St Paul. Minn. 
FRED M. KNIGHT, 6 Clinton St., 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Z. LESPERANCE, 1215 Rue St. Catherine E. 

Montreal, Que. 
COLXIS LOVELY, 5041 Maple Ave.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
GAD MARTINDALE, 10 Elm St., 

Rochester, N. Y. 
WILLIAM PROUT, 31 Elm St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
EMMET T. WALLIS, Box 409, 

Brockton, Mass. 
CHAS. L. Baine, Secretary, Headquarters 
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GENERAL AUDITORS. 



W. P. MACKEY, P.O. Box 205., 

North Abington, Mass. 
E. O. KUEHN, 4720 North Rockwell St., 

Chicagro, 111. 
JOHN F. REARDON, Gillon Block, 

Milford. Mass. 



Owing to congestion in trans- 
portation, we were obliged to print 
a portion of this issue of the Journal 
on paper not bearing the union 
watermark. 



RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; and 
contract is then submitted to the Local Union 
or Joint Council, and if approved shall be 
submitted to the General Executive Board 
and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of Factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with Its Constitution. 

4. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement, shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council and 
thence to Headquarters. 
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5. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if satisfied the agreement is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and falling to obtain satisfaction, he is here- 
by instructed to Immediately bring action 
to recover the Union Stamp. 

6. No person except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union stamp from 
any factory using the same. 
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RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 

1. The claimant must haye been a men- 
ber in good standing for six months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by, or on behalf of 
the claimant. This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union 
and mailed by him to the General Secretary - 
Treasurer within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary and President are prohibited from 
serv'ing upon sick investigation committees, 
as their work in connection with sick claims 
is Judicial in character. Members of the 
Executive Board serving on sick committee 
must not vote for or against approval of 
claim. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately and report 
separately to the Executive Board using the 
blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the General Secretary-Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been received 
and the Sick Investigating Committee all 
are ready to report the I^ocal Executive 
Board sliall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, approv- 
ing or disaproving it as in their judgement 
circumstances warrant; after which the 



claim shall be forwarded to the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board and the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall disallow claim, and 
notify claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer deems the proceedings irregular in 
any part, or has reason to believe there la 
anj' evidence of fraud, he may suspend pay- 
ment of the benefit, pending an investigation 
by direction of the General Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is bona 
fide and the proceedings regular, he shall 
allow the claim and forward the Sick Benefit 
Coupon books to the Local Financial Sec. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions arc filled out and compiled with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insuflflcient to redeem such coupons as in 
case of epidemic, coupons may be for- 
warded to the General Secretary -Treasurer 
who will forward check for balance. Do not 
withold any General Funds unless signed 
Sick Benefit Coupon is returned In lieu of 
same. 

12. WTien the illness has ceased the Local 
Financial Secretary shall return the unused 
portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

13. Members claiming benefits and desir- 
ing to leave the Jurisdiction of the local 
union, must first secure permission from the 
General Secretarj'-Treasurer. ^ 
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DEATH BENEFIT. 



AH claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General-Secre- 
tar\^- Treasurer and forwarded to him. If the 
claim is allowed he will return his check for 
the amount. To be eligible to death benefit 
the deceased must have been for the pre- 
ceding six months a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. 

C. L. BAINE, 

General Secretary -Treasurer. 
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SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION STAMP. 



REVISED TO JULY 1, 1918 



MEN'S UNION STAMP SHOES 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. — ^Do not write to any firm on this list about Union Stamp Shoes 
unless there Is a • opposite their name. Firms without a • do not sell through corres- 
pondence — only through Traveling Salesmen. 



Factory 
No. 
•1 E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

3 North Adams Shoe Co., North Adams, 
•4 Hamilton -Brown Shoe Co., St Louis, 
♦5 A J. Bates Co., Webster, Mass. 
•6 M. N. Arnold Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
•7 Weber Bros' Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass 

8 New Bedford Shoe Co.. New Bedford, 
•9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

11 Rochester Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H. 

12 Arnold Shoe Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
•14 Williams -Kneeland Co., So. Braintree. 

15 Victor. Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

16 Plymouth Shoe Co., MIddleboro, Mass. 

17 A. G. Walton Shoe Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
•18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

19 Felder Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
•20 Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 

Whitman, Mass. 
~7fS INDISTINCT IMPRE:sSI ON i^^^~" 

sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 

• COUNTERFEIT. 
•21 C. H. Alden Co., Abington, Mass. 
•22 J. H. Winchell & Co., Inc., HaverhiU, 
•23 Whitcomb Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•24 Claypool Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
•25 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell Co., North 

Elaston, Mass. 
•26 Scott- Chamberlain, Ltd., London, Ont. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
•28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
•29 Wall, Streeter & Doyle, North Adams, 

^0 San Francisco Shoe Co., San Fransisco, 

31 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 

32 A. E. Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
34 Porter Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•35 Honesdale Union Stamp Shoe Co., 

Honesdale, Pa. 
36 George A. Slater, Montreal, Can. 
•37 Foster-Moulton Shoe Co., Brookfleld, 
Mass. Elk Skin Shoes a Specialty.. 

38 Bay Path Shoe Co., Brookfleld, Mass. 

39 Knipe Bros. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

40 The Saxon Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 Murray Shoe Co., London, Ont., Can. 
•42 Churchill & Alden Co., Brockton, Mass. 

43 J. D. Murphy Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
•44 E. G. & E. Wallace Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. H. 



•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

47 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., No. Adams, Mass. 

48 Dalton Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
•50 Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

62 Nashua Shoe Co., Nashua, N. H. 
54 Bay Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

56 Arrow Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•57 Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, 

58 Wayland Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•00 United Workingmcn's Boot and Shoe 

Mfg. Co., San Fransisco. CaL 
•61 Ualston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 
•62 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc, No. Abington, 

63 Kirsch Ideal Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•64 Huckins & Temple Co.. Milford, Mass. 

66 Molders Shoe Co., Detrlot, Mich. 

67 Knox Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

69 Adams Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont, Can. 

70 Niehoff Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
•71 Doherty Bros. Shoe Co., Avon, Mass. 



Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

72 Fred F. Field Co., Brockton, Mass. 

73 Civilian Shoe Co., Ward Hill, Mass. 
♦75 L. Q. WTiite Shoe Co., Bridgewater, 

Mass. 

77 Morris Shoe Co., Taunton, Mass. 

78 Keiflfer Bros., Haverhill, Mass. 

79 Luke W.. Reynolds Co., Brockton, Mass. 

80 Marvel Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

83 Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham, 
♦84 Fred F. Field Co., Factory •'B" Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

85 A. A. Williams Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

89 Reynolds Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kinsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Chicago Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
♦92 H. Ruppel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

94 Burt & Packard Co., Brockton, Mass. 

95 W. P. Whitman Shoe Co., Brockton. 

96 Avondale Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. 

97 Sears, Roebuck Shoe Factories (Fac- 
tory No. 5), Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Walnue Shoe Co., Cinci^jnati, Ohio. 
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•99 Marston & Tapley Co., Danvers, Mass. 

100 Angel City Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
•101 Regal Shoe Company, Whitman, Mass. 
•101 Regal Shoe Company, Milford, Mass. 

102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•105 John Meier Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

106 Sterling Shoe Co., Providence, R. 1. 
•107 Regal Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont, Can. 

108 Maltland Shoe Co., London, Ont. 

109 Dallas Shoe Co., Dallas, Texas. 
•Ill I^vi Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

•112 Reals & Torrey Shoo Co., Milwaukee. 
•114 Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd.. Mon- 
treal, Que. 
•115 Belleville Shoe Co., Beleville, 111. 
•116 Brennan Boot and ^oe Co., Natick, 
117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
•lis Alden, Walker & Wilde, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

121 John Grant Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

122 Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

123 The Jefferson Shoe Mfrs., Detroit, Mich. 

124 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

125 Morris Sodickson, New York, N. Y. 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scotsmith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

130 Piske Shoe & leather Co., Holbrook, 
Mass. 

131 Winchell Shoe Co., Inc., New York, 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

134 Vermjnt Shoe Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 

136 W. S. C. Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

137 Memphis Shoe Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
140 Pembroke Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

•141 Keith & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Mslm, 

143 Weaver Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

144 Weybosset Shoe Co., Providence, R. I. 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•14C Kice & Hutchins, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
•148 Feibrick-Fox-Hilker Shoe Co., Racine, 

Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co.. Holliston, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

151 King Welt Shoe Co.. New York, N. Y. 

152 Allen Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

153 Socket-Fit-Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 
♦154 Palma Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis. 

155 Asa Herbert Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

157 Regent Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass. 
•158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygrolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 



162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
•1G3 John G. Neubauer, San Francisco, Cal. 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

165 Peter Arnold Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

166 Bradford Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
♦167 Sheldon Bros.' Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

168 Speedwell Shoe Co., Manchester. N. H. 
•172 C. S. Marshall & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

177 Ellet Bros.' Shoe Mtg. Co., Kansas City, 
1S7 Central Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

•191 Royal Shoe Co., Itandolph, Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co.. Chicago, 111. 

194 Ackerman Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 Summit Shoe Co., Brockton, MkBB. 

197 The A.B.C. Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

200 Zimmerman -Deg-an Shoe Co., Seattle, 

201 Garden City Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

202 International Shoe & Slipper Co., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

203 Standard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

204 F. C. Richmond Co., Brockton, Mass.. 

205 I. T. Specialty Co., No. Stoughton, Mass. 
•207 Gagnon Shoe Co., Webster, Wis. 

209 C. A. Kltz Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
•210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal. Que. 
♦212 Kelly-Buckley Co., Brockton, Mass. 

217 Apex Shde Co., Montreal, Que. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

218 Everite Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
•220 Nolan-Earle Shoe Co., Petaluma, CaL 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co.. Buflfalo, N. Y. 

222 C. S. Marston, Jr., Haverhill, Mass. 

223 Richmond Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

225 I>ewis Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

226 N. K. Junior Shoe Co., Jackson. Miss. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, O. 

229 Peerless Shoo Co., Boston, Mass. 

230 Bob Smart Shoe Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

231 Consolidated Shoe Co., East Weymouth, 

233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 

234 Washingrton Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

235 Chancellor Shoe Co.,* Richmond. Va. 

236 Berkshire Shoe Co., Pittsfleld, Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse. N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

240 Trueluck Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 

241 Brandon Shoe Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont 
•243 Eagle Shoe Co., Montreal Que. 

245 Adams Shoe Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 
248 The Southern Shoe Co.. Richmond. Va. 
251 Twentieth Century Shoe Co., Webster. 

254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

255 Perfecto Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 
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•256 H. H. Brown & Co., North Brookfleld, 
Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabaug Shoe Co., No. Brookfleld, Mass. 

259 K. B. Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
2G0 Globe Shoe Co., Ch5cagro, 111. 

263 Raymond. Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Crimson Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•265 F. M. Hoyte Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 

266 Adams Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass 

269 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

270 Mound City Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
•272 xVorth L.ebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon. 

Pa. 

273 Whitney Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York. 

275 Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe c6., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmlra, N. Y. 

282 Mooar Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

283 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, E:ast Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

2S4 Stadium Shoe Co., Symcuse, N. Y. 
•285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
•28C M. A. Packard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

2S7 Quincy Shoe Co.. Chicago, III. 

288 Bear Shoe Co., St Louis. Mo. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 



An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Uuion Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

•290 Walk- Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
296 Anda Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

•296 E. E. Taylor Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co. Nashua, N. H. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton. 
•298 Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•300 Geo. H. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

301 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•803 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

306 Hogan Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
•309 Fllsinger-Boette Shoe Co., St Louis. 
•310 Howard A Foster Co., Brockton, Mass. 

311 Fidelity Shoe Co., San Fransisco, Cal. 



312 The Coast Shoe Co., San Fransisco, Cal. 

313 Holliston Shoe Co., HoUiston, Mass. 
•315 Slater & Morrill, So. Bralntree. Mass. 
•316 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

317 Marvin Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
320 Foot Rite Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

•321 Uacine Shoe Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

322 Metzer Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

323 Fox Shoe Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

324 Central Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

325 Charles Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

326 Tech Shoe Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
•327 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

♦29 Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 
330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
•331 liaclne Aluminum Shoe Co., Racine. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

333 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

334 Dri-Phut Shoe Co., Utica, i<, Y. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

337 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

338 Illinois Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Phildelphia, Pa. 

341 Seattle Wooden Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash. 
•343 Diamond Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
♦344 Rideau Shoe Co., Maisonneuve, Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

346 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

347 Los Angeles Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•349 Santa Rosa Shoe Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa. 

350 Ethan Allen Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N.- Y. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 Wm. Penn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

355 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

356 Hoffman Shoe Co., San Fransisco, Cal. 

357 Basic Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

359 Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

360 Heffner Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

361 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago. 111. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 

363 Hub Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

364 Hartford Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

366 Tri-State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

367 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. MeuUers Sons, New York. N. Y. 
•369 Brandau Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
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372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 380 

373 Allerton Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 381 

374 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 382 

375 Interstate Shoe Mfg. Co., New York. 383 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe Co.,Evansville, Ind. 384 

377 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

378 Worcester County Shoe Mfg. Co., North •SSS 
Brookfield, Mass. *385 

379 New York Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 776 



Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 
Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Fransisco. Cal 
Bralntree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Crescent City Shoe Mfg. Co.. New Or- 
leans, La, 

Charles A. Eaton Company, Augusta. 
Charles A. Eaton Company, Brockton. 
Battreall Shoe Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 



UNION STAMP SHOES 



FOR WOMEN, MISSES, CHILDREN, 
♦4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 

•10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

•15 Victor Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

•21 C. H. Alden Co., No. Abington, Mass. 

•32 A. E. Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•36 Geo. A. Slater, Montreal, Que. 

•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

•55 Donovan-Giles Co., Lynn, Mass. 
58 Ira J. Webster Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

•65 D. Armstrong & Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

•68 Thompson & Crocker Shoe Co., Boston. 

•76 Cass & Daley Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

•83 Framlngham Shoe Co., Framingham, 

87 J. J. Grover's Sons, Stoneham, Mass, 

93 Victoria Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

•114 Ames-Holden, Ltd. Montreal, Can. 

•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, E. Weymouth, 

•120 The Travers Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. 

123 Ideal Vogue Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

135 Jacob M. Postman, New York, N. Y. 
•139 D. A. Donovan Sons. Lynn, Mass. 
•142 Connolly Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

153 Socket-Fit Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 
•169 Cushman & Hebert, Haverhill, Mass. 
•181 Geo. W. Herrick & Co., Lynn, Mass. 
•184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill. 



BOYS, 

185 

•188 

190 

193 

195 

197 

•210 

238 

239 

•285 

•290 

294 

•344 

•345 

•350 
383 
776 



YOUTHS AND LITTLE GENTS. 
Cramer Shoe Mfg. Co., St I^uis, Mo. 
Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arista Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. 
H. O. W. Co., Chicago, 111. 
Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The A. B. C. Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Can. 
Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Me. 
Walk- Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., No. 9 Factory, Boston. 
Hand Made Shoe Co., Chippewa Palls, 
Wis. 

liideau Shoe Co., Ltd., Masionneauve. 
Que. 

Minister- My les Shoe Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Can. 

Slater Shoe Co., Montreal. Que. 
Brain tree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Battreall Shoe Company, St Joseph, Mo. 
CZJI 3CZ3 

MEN»S SLIPPERS. 



•156 Eisenberg & Kaplinsky, 161 Ridge St 

New York, N. Y. 
•184 Hezen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill. 
•371 Missouri Slipper Co., St Louis, Mo. 



Insist upon having this stamp on your 



O^^ ^r v\ ^orkt Patronize Union Repair Shops 



UNION 



FffAIRED, 



HOP 



Be a Unionist In all your purchases. Do not 
confine your purchases to Union Label shoes alone, 
but see that a Union shoe dresser polishes them 
with Union Label Shoe Polish. Keep your shoes 
on the Union Label list till >ou bum them in a Union 
Label Stove. In order to do this you must, when 
needed repairs are necessary, have them repaired in 
a Union repair shop Make it your business to find 
out If there is a Union repair shop in your locality 
before having your repairing: done elswhere. When 
the Union Label is worn from the first sole, see that 
It is replaced with. a new sole put on by Union shoe 
repairers. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 




C L. BAINE, Editob and Manaobb 



Boston, MAsaACHUSBTTS 



REPORT OF LABOR MISSION 



(Continued from July Journal) 
War Preparations 

War preparations In Britain where we had 
opportunity to observe most fully, continue 
at a rate that Insures an ever growing sup- 
ply of munitions of war. 

During a conference with Winston Church- 
Ill, minister of munitions, we were told that 
2,500,000 men and women are now engaged 
in war production, working directly imder the 
direction of the Ministry of Munitions. Sig- 
nificant of Britain's man- power conditions 
was his statement that nine -tenths of all 
British shells are made by women. Signifi- 
cant of the state of labor conditions was his 
statement that since the war began there 
has been less than one day in one thousand 
per worker lost by strikes. 

Throughout Britain new munitions plants 
are being erected. On one day we observed 
two new plants under construction, each cov- 
ering several acres. France also Is busily 
engaged in increasing war materials produc- 
tion, but our opportunity for observation 
there was more limited, due to the shortage 
of time. 

Production of non-essentials has practi- 
cally ceased in both countries. In Britain 
stocks of luxuries are almost exhausted and 
it is impossible to buy many of the comforts 
and trifles of peace times. 

Mills and factories that made these things 
in peace times have been converted to the 
making of war munitions. Plants that made 
textiles are either making army uniform cloth 
or have been converted to factories for the 
production of shells. Conversion of factoriiss 
to war purposes has been general. 

It was our valued privilege to visit in bot^ 
France and Britain many of the great plants 
in which munitions are made. Scarcely an 
article of war is made the manufacture of 
which we were unable to see. We saw the 
manufacture of tanks in both France and 
Britain and were permitted to ride in them. 
We saw airplanes manufactiured and were 



permitted to learn many details concerning 
new construction. We saw the manufacttire 
of heavy ordnance and of shells. We saw 
the manufacture of high explosives and of 
gas masks. And we saw these processes on 
a scale so vast in both countries as to eclipse 
any previous picture drawn by the imagina- 
tion. It is for military authorities to dwell 
upon the significance of these great projects 
of a military nature, but it may be said here 
that the entire industrial fabric of these two 
nations has been so taken from its original 
form and reshaped so that its entire piurpose 
now Is the production of munitions and equip- 
ment to be hurled against the German lines. 

The fighting lines at the front are the 
culminating point of the national effort 
and the national effort must all co-ordinate 
with the needs of the front. The nation has 
become a fighting machine of which the 
front is the cutting edge and back of which 
every part must harmonize with every other 
part. Direct observation through Britain and 
France brings these facts into strong relief. 
Every useful citizen is a part of the fighting 
machinery of the nation and there is little 
room and small excuse for the person who 
is not useful in some capacity. 

In connection with war preparations it may 
be interesting to know that the army is con- 
cerning itself with food production for its 
own uses. At Versailles we were shown a 
tract of 1,500 acres being cultivated scientifi- 
cally by French and American soldiers, tem- 
porarily unfit for the front. Here, imder in- 
tensive cultivation, seeding plants are grown. 
These seedling plants are sent to the front 
where the fighting troops till their own 
gardens just behind the linea It should be 
said here also that general cultivation in both 
France and Britain is going forward this year 
on an increased scale. Both of these coim- 
tries bear the marks of minute and careful 
attention. Even around the reserve trenches 
in France wheat is grrowing, though the ef- 
fort here will be lost If further retiring move- 
ments are compelled. 
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The scale of war preparations as we saw 
them indicate no fixed stopping point, but 
a determination to plan for and eventuality 
and never to count the war won or the ground 
safe until the fact of victory Itself has been 
achieved. 

Attitude of the Public 

In war today the morale of the people con- 
stitutes one of the vital lines of defense. 
Unless that holds everything else is weaken- 
ed, if not lost. The Mission therefore gave 
especial attention to the state of mind 
among the people at all times. 

That there is a certain weariness among 
the people of France and Britain is evident 
even to the casual observer. The burdens 
of nearly four years of terrific war have fal- 
len upon their shoulders. The drainage of 
manpower has been such as to leave at home 
few but the aged, the unfit and the very 
young. Where men formerly preponderated 
in industry, women now preponderate. There 
are innumerable hardships to irritate nerves 
already freighted with tragedy and sorrow. 

But despite the burdens, the will to win 
remains unshaken. The deep meaning of the 
war is graven into the hearts of the people 
in all walks of life, and there is an unmis- 
takable and profound conviction that, to 
quote an American, "the only way out of 
this war is through it." 

There is, it must be said, a pacifist minor- 
ity that would yield to Prussianism upon any 
pretext or none. Among the fanatics of this 
minority there are all shades of pacifist and 
enemy opinion. And the minority is noisy. 
However, the minority is too small to affect 
the national purpose in either nation. The 
fair and correct statement is that the morale 
of the people in France and Britain is fully 
equal to the strain that must yet be borne, 
and that in these countries Germany's great- 
est antagonist is the determination of free 
people to remain free. 

Beneath the care and weariness that is all 
but hidden, there is a serenity that betokens 
confidence. It is a calm confidence. It Is 
a splendid confidence. It is an unshakable 
confidence. It is found in home and factory. 
It survives air raids and long range lateral 
bombardments. Even those who live and 
toil within sound and range of the guns in 
France go about their work with the manner 
of those who believe themselves Immune from 
danger, or with utter Indifference. 

Your mission arrived in England while 
the force of the German spring offensive was 
at its height. During that time, we also 
visited Scotland, and even during the visit 
to France there was uncertanty as to what 
the ultimate limits of the Teutonic thrust 
might be. There have been few such anxious 
moments in the histories of nations, yet 
there was an almost Inexplicable freedom 
from anything that would indicate a quick- 
ened public anxiety. There were no such 
showers of newspapers In the streets as 
would be seen In an American city, no such 
surging crowds around bulletin boards.' 
There was an Interest in the titanic struggle, 
but it was a quiet interest In which people 



sought the news quietly and went their way 
quietly after having got it. 

Your mission is convinced of the soundness 
of the public will and the public understand- 
ing, both in Britain and France, aad this 
conviction Is based upon innumerable per- 
sonal conversations, upon observation tn 
great public gatherings and upon the expres- 
sions of a wide variety of people In every 
station and region of the territory covered. 

Throughout this period of greatest stress 
the people remained calm, their only mani- 
festations being those of a grim and unyield- 
ing determination. 

Attitude of Soldiers 

The men of the armies appear to feel that 
the war is their job. and they go about their 
work as something not to be left imtil it is 
finished. We have observed and talked free- 
ly with soldiers of every variety, from freeh 
young American soldiers to French and Brit- 
ish veterans in service since the early days 
of the war. 

The spirit of the fighting men In France 
was illustrated forcibly by a brigade of 
French troops which we saw marching to 
take its place in the line in Flanders, where 
the fighting was most severe. This brigmde 
marched as if on parade, with colors flying 
and the brisk music of a bugle band cheer- 
ing them on. We came upon this brigade 
some five miles from the fighting front. The 
soldiers were In heavy marching order, and 
presented a spectacular array, swinging 
along under a glittering, menacing array of 
fixed bayonets. 

There is a dogged grlmness of face about 
the soldiers In France. Upon the features 
of British and French there are the set lines 
that come of long and firm resolve, resolve 
Inflexible as long as life remains. Such men 
as we have seen may be slain, but they can 
never be crushed into defeat 

With the American soldier there is not the 
pronounced setting of the face that only time 
and struggle can produce. With them there 
is, however, a calm confidence, without ran- 
cor and without hate thus far. So far as 
appearances are concerned, the American 
soldiers might be sanitary engineers, in 
France to rid the country of a pestilence, 
thoroughly capable of doing what they came 
to do and knowing themselves to be capable. 
It is a splendid spirit, inspiring and satisfy- 
ing. 

Among the British and French soldiers 
we have seen men who, though wounded 
time and time, again have returned each 
time to "help finish the job." One famous 
British aviator continues to fly, though he 
has lost a leg In combat. A lad who enlisted 
at the outbreak of war served some months 
at the front, was Invalided home, recovered 
and enlisted with the air service, where he 
served two years before being shot down 
from a height of 2.000 feet, after which be 
enlisted In the navy. There are coimtless 
men in the allied armies who, though en- 
titled to be "ticketed" home, refuse to quit 
the field upon which the fate of democracy 
must be decided. They serve to Illustrate 
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the spirit of the allied fighting force as a 
whole. It is the same spirit that stopped the 
invaders at the Maxne, and that will in the 
end drive them back into Germany in de- 
feat. 

The soldiers of the allied armies have 
written the story of their own heroic deter- 
mination, and it is not possible to add any 
word that will emphasize the splendor of 
their axshievement. Every magnificent qual- 
ity that has gone into the building of the 
war's history is there in France and Flan- 
ders today. The heroes of Liege and Lou- 
vain and Bheims and Verdun live again 
from day to day in the persons of other men, 
fighting on and ready to fight on until vic- 
tory is achieved. 

It does these valiant soldiers no injustice 
to say that their spirits are buoyed, their 
enthusiasms heightened and their eyes quick- 
ened by the swiftly growing American army. 
And the good fellowship with which the 
British and French greet, mingle with and 
fight with the American new-comer com- 
pletes the forging of the bonds of alliance in 
tlie sacred cause for which civilization's mil- 
lions are contending. 

Attitude of Workers 

Much of the material that will indicate 
the attitude of the workers of France and 
Great Britain toward the war will be foxmd 
in other sections of this report. It will 
doubtless be gathered that it is impossible 
to take the statements of leaders unquestion- 
ed, when dealing with the attitude of the 
mass of working people. 

Your mission was given exceptional op- 
portunities to observe the attitude of both 
organized and unorganized labor. All of 
the chief industrial centers of England and 
Scotland were visited. In nearly all of these 
. meetings were held. Some of these meetings 
were public, while others were open only to 
trade unionists. 

Our careful and extended observation leads 
us to report that the working people In the 
mass have) not been infected with pacifist 
virus, and that there is among them no wish 
to falter in the course that must be run to 
win the war. It seems fair to say that or- 
ganic contact with the productive forces 
of national life makes for a clear and steady 
brain and a vision unclouded by hallucina- 
tion or sophistry. There is the thought 
brought out by observation of the working 
people with whom we came in contact. 

The cost of living has arisen amazingly 
In both France and Britain, causing a most 
acute burden to rest upon the working peo- 
ple. However, while there is a general un- 
derstanding of the necessity for maintaining 
proper standards, and while much effort Is 
given to that activity, there Is thorough ap- 
preciation that American labor is right In 
declaring that the war must be won or all 
free effort will be denied the opportunity to 
function. 

It would be impossible to pass from this 
subject without paying tribute to the splen- 
did spirit of the women of Britain and France 
who have nobly borne the tremendous share 



of war's burden which has been thrust upon 
them by the draining of man -power for the 
fighting lines. It is a spirit of which the 
citizenry of these nations will be proud for 
all time, and a spirit which harmonizes with 
the whole fibre and purpose of these two 
brave countries. 

Food Conditions 

Shortage of food in France and the British 
Isles impressed us as being a matter of prime 
Interest to Americans. Rationing is univer- 
sal and our own rations accorded strictly 
with those governing residents, so that In 
our own experiences we found the truth 
about food conditions. 

In both countries the civilian population 
willingly sacrifices the food of normal times 
In order that the men at the front may be 
supplied amply. With the Introduction of 
rationing throughout England "queues" (that 
Is, long lines of waiting people) were practic- 
ally abolished and since these were the chief 
cause of complaint there now Is practically 
no dissatisfaction expressed. 

The French say, "C'est la guerre" — it is 
the war — and that answers all questions and 
all complaints. The English say, "What are 
you 'grousing' about? You're not at the 
front," and that answers everything. 

Such food restrictions as are now known 
in America arfe minor and trifling in compar- 
ison with those of Franc e and Britain. 
There the Individual who can secure but- 
ter at one meal a day Is fortuniate. Many 
families see no butter for days at a time and 
frequently cannot even get a *margerlne' 
substitute. 

In England the sugar allowance is six 
ounces per person per week. It has become 
a habit with thousands to carry with them 
saccharine or saxine tablets for use as sub- 
statutes for sugar. 

Sweets and confections are pitiful imita- 
tions of former luxuries, where they have 
not dissapeared altogether. 

The meat ration Is so meager that In many 
families the father eats no meat whatever 
in order that the children may have some- 
thing approaching a normal allowance. 

In England the bread ration is two ounces 
per meal. The bread is coarse and dark. 
In Paris it is the custom for guests to un- 
obtrusively leave their bread coupons on the 
table in order that the host may not be com- 
pelled to pay for the entertainment by going 
without bread one meal for each guest enter- 
tained. 

At the time of our visit in France there 
was no meat restriction, due to peculijur local 
conditions, but since that time three meatless 
days per week have been Imposed. 

In both countries fish and eggs are used as 
substitutes for meat. This results In and 
enless repetition of these two articles on 
every table until the wonder is that complaint 
is not universal. 

However, complaint is notable for its ab- 
sence. It is a part of the price of freedom 
and is accepted ungrudgingly as such. 

We cannot but feel it our duty to say 
that it should be considered a privilege by 
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every American to help conserve our own 
food supply in order that the surplus for our 
brave allies should be as generous as possi- 
ble.. Compared with theirs, our supply is 
abundant We have not begun even to sus- 
pect the meaning of food shortage as it is 
known in France and Britain. 

The Armies of Our Allies 

The whole gigantic effort of war culminates 
at the front, and not until the front has 
been seen is the picture of war complete. 

Under the guidance of staff officers, t|ie 
mission visited the French, American and 
British fronts. Traveling in French army 
automobiles, the party left Paris early in the 
morning for the French front. It will help 
the American to understand what the war 
/ ineans to France if he will picture going to 
the Ifront by automoble from his own home 
city. 

After traversing much of the territory oc- 
cupied by the Germans in 1914 before they 
were halted at the Marne — territory which 
it will take years to bring back to its for- 
mer productive condition — the party reached 
Rheims. Before entering the historic city, 
now mantled In a shroud of bravery and 
tragedy, the ruins with the enemy lines be- 
yond were viewed through a powerful glass 
from an observation post high above the level 
of the city itself, a far better observation post 
for French officers than the towers of the 
cathedral, proof that no military considera- 
tion justified the wanton destruction of that 
incomparable edifice. 

As the gray cars entered the ancient gate- 
way an American aviator hovered overhead, 
a fair but elusive target for the shower of 
German shells that burst beneath him. 

Nothing portrays with such completeness 
the Hun spirit as does this devastated, de- 
serted city. It is a mass of broken walls. 
Scarcely a structure stands unscathed by the 
torrent of fire and steel. With singular ma- 
jesty the great cathedral stands in the midst 
of the wreckage like a proud captain with 
his shattered legions clinging in bleeding 
array at his feet. 

Not a living thing is left Only the con- 
stant booming of the big guns in front em- 
phasizes the reality of the scene. It is a 
dead city, sUdn wantonly and hideously by 
the guns which voice the Prussion hate of 
free life and free institutions. Only gaunt 
scarred remnants of walls remain, tomb- 
stones of a magnificent and heroic pa^st 
monuments to an unconquerable spirit 

As we gazed upon this desolation work- 
men were sawing away the last bolts from 
the bajse of the statue of Joan of Arc in 
front of the cathedral so that this one un- 
touched bit of past might be taken away to 
security. 

With the cars nmnlng in pairs, far apart 
to lessen the danger from German guns, 
the party left Rheims. At 10 o'clock that 
night Verdun was reached, after paying a 
brief visit enroute to the headquarters of 
Gen. Gouroud, conunander of the Foiirth 
Army. Like a procession of swift gray 
ghosts we had run through the dark with- 



out lights, while far ahead of us there flashed 
constantly the flames of discharging guns. 
Under the lee of the formidable citadel we 
detrained and made our way to a quiet un- 
derground dining hall and a repast as wel- 
come and delectable as any imagination could 
picture. 

While the guns muttered intermittently 
overhead we slept far below the surface in the 
officers' quarters — quarters that are never 
free from a creeping dampness and a cer- 
tain medieval atmosphere that made the sur- 
roundings strangely romantic. Here we met 
men who had gone through the gruelling de- 
fense against the crown prince's furious as- 
saults — men who, by their serenity and mat- 
ter-of-factness, typified wonderfully the 
whole atmosphere of France. The command- 
ant of the citadel, youthful, courteous and 
unassuming, the captain who commanded 
through the great defense of the city» and 
the general In conmiand who found a keen 
pleasure in presenting to each member of 
the mission the medal of Verdim, and one 
which he requested should be j^i^s^nted with 
his compliments to President Gompers, bear- 
ing the watchword of the French armies. 
"They shall not pass" — these were some of 
the brave men we found in this maze of 
subterranean passages. 

During the fomoon of the next day we 
inspected Fort SouvIUe,, the point at which 
the German hordes were halted in their as- 
sault on Verdun. The Teutonic lines are 
within easy {sight of SouvIUe, which is two 
and one -half miles from the citadel itself. 
Only the eye and the camera can picture the 
battlefield that rims its way around this 
point of desperation. It was atop Souville 
that the French defenders went with their 
machine guns at the height of the German 
advance, determined to hold on until they 
fell, every man believing that death would be 
his reward. Standing here upon the topmost 
point we gazed upon a field of giant craters, 
baffling description — a field upon which SOO.- 
000 French and 600,000 Germans have died, 
a field over which is still strewn the tragic 
refuse of war. And into these great ghastly 
gashes in the bleeding side of France the 
invader still pours his torturing fire in the 
vain hope of enthroning the sword as the 
ruler of mankind. 

American Forces Abroad 

To the mission, one of the most interesting 
and inspiring events was their contact with 
American officers ttiid enlisted men In the 
Navy and Army. At an unnamed port in 
Great Britain It v»as their privilege to meet 
Admiral Rodman upon his flag ship after 
passing by the huge grey floating fortresses 
over which waved the stars and stripes. 
These American dreadnoughts were a part 
of our fleet which is acting jointly with the 
Grand Fleet of Great Britain in keeping ibe 
seas clear of the Hun's war ships and mer- 
chant bottoms. Our Admiral extended a 
most cordial welcome and after the formal 
reception had terminated chatted informally 
with the members of the group. He e xp re sse d 
his appreciation for the efforts of American 
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workers to build ships, and referred to the 
pressincT necessity for more ships so that our 
country's resources could be more speedily 
utilized in bringing the war to a successful 
termination. Our ships and the blue jackets 
who manned them looked r^tdy and fit for 
any emergency which might arise, their ap- 
pearance giving assurance that Old Glory and 
all that our flag stands for was safe in their 
keeping. From the expifessions heard at 
every hand it was evident that the two fleets 
were co-operating in fact and in spirit and 
that the most friendly relations existed be- 
tween the ofllcers and enlisted men. Our 
own clear-eyed, manly appearing sailors 
spoke in most enthusiastic terms of the 
friendly attitude of the British seamen. The 
high ofllcers of both fleets indicated by their 
attitude, as well as their words, the deep 
bond of friendship as well as the conunon 
cause which had united them by Inseparable 
bonda If we refer more extensively to our 
army in France, it is because of greater op- 
portunity of seeing it in action, and witness- 
ing the preparations which it was making to 
do its full part, and more, in the battles then 
being fought and those which were to fol- 
low. It was our privilege to meet (General 
Pershing and his staff, but before this, we 
were given a roadside reception by the fight- 
ing colonel of one of our regiments and his 
men who had just retTU*ned from the flghtlng 
line, after a battle which had left many of 
our boys in khaki sleeping beneath the soil 
they had so gloriously defended. 

They had not fought in vain, for over two 
Huns had been killed for every American. 
As we stepped from our military automobiles, 
our boys were drawn up on parade, and while ' 
the Stars and Stripes floated over them, a 
military band stirred the blood with those 
martial airs which mean so much to Ameri- 
cans. After a brief reception, the Colonel 
gave the order "break ranks*' and in a mo- 
ment each member of the Mission was the 
center of as splendid an appearing group of 
American soldiers as they had ever seen. 
One thing was speedily impressed upon us — 
the soldiers admired their colonel — ^they had 
confidence in him — they loved him and were 
eager to follow him wherever he might lead. . 
Clean cut, fresh looking In spite of the battle 
they had just fought, full of enthusiasm and 
anxious to get back to the front, they gave 
the lie to those who had circulated stories 
at home of the evil ways they had fallen into 
since leaving American shores. There was 
not the slightest evidence that any of them 
had forgotten the lessons of morality or man- 
liness which they had learned at their 
mother's knee, the fighting spirit which they 
possessed and their evidence of vitality be- 
ing sufficient in themselves to indicate that 
both they and their officers had kept their 
minds and bodies fit for the work which lay 
before thenL 'rrell the folks at home that 
they will never be ashamed of us," more than 
one of our boys said as a last message before 
we were forced to leave theoL 

On the road, and in the villages, we saw 
many of our boys helping a peasant woman 
by carrying a pall or a bundle, or surrounded 
by a group of children whom they were en- 



tertaining. On every hand we listened to 
complimentary referrence to the attitude 
which our soldiers had shown toward the 
civilian population, and the French soldiers' 
eyes assumed an expression which gave 
added emphasis to their words as they spoke 
of their American comrades in arms. 

It was towards the end of a strenuous day 
that we reached a place somewhere in France 
where General Pershing had established his 
headquarters. The General, surrounded by 
his Staff formally received the Mission, and 
then mingled with the group and there fol- 
lowed conversations which will never be for- 
gotten. No descriptions of General Persh- 
ing do him full justice — tall, of military fig- 
ure, full of energy, keen and alert of mind 
blue eyes that look at you frankly and pene- 
tratingly, square jawed, with smiling lips 
that almost hide the firm lines they assume 
at times, he seemed to be the embodiment of 
ALmerica's ideal soldier. The Staff which siir- 
round him, which included General McAn- 
drews, were also soldiers whose appearance, 
manner and conversation inspired confidence. 
After seeing and talking with them we were 
impressed with the conviction that the 
mothers in America need have no worry as to 
the watchful care which would be taken of 
their boys who had enlisted to fight the bat- 
tles of humanity so that freedom, justice and 
democratic institutions might emerge tri- 
umphant 

After leaving General Pershing's head- 
quarters, we were taken to the numerous 
points where the American command was 
training soldiers to take part in some of 
the features which were being prepared for 
future efforts. As to these it is advisable 
that we should remain silent, but it is per- 
missible to say that everywhere we saw evi- 
dences of systematic activities and huge mili- 
tary works carried out on so enormous a 
scale that it was difficult to grasp the fact 
that they had been constructed by Americans 
with American material, since the date when 
our country entered the war. Everywhere 
we found wholesouled co-operation between 
officers and men. It would be difficult to 
determine whether it was the officers who 
spoke most highly of the men in the ranks 
or the soldiers who expressed the most ad^ 
miration for their officers. We left the 
American Army with sentiments of confi- 
dence and pride, and the conviction that its 
personnel was fully deserving of the con- 
fidence which had been placed In them. 
(To be concluded in the September Journal) 



HIS STRONG POINT. 

Ts your husband much of a provider, Ma- 
llndyr 

"He jes* ain't nothing else, ma'am. He 
gwine to git some new furniture provldin' he 
gits de money; he gwine to git de money pro- 
vidln* he go to work; he go to work provldin' 
de job suits him. I never see such a 
provldin' man in all mah days." — San Fran- 
Cisco Chronicle. 
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KEEPING CONTRACTS 



THE keeping of our arbitration contract 
inviolate has been a cornerstone of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. We have rea- 
lized from the time when we first began to 
make these contracts twenty years ago that, 
unless this union established a reputation for 
integrity of contract, we would not be 
worthy and should not receive the respect 
of the employers in our industry nor of the 
public in the communities in which our 
unions might exist 

From time to time we have witnessed rad- 
ical elements going off on industrial joyrides, 
and we have, in the Journal and on the plat- 
form, pointed out to our members the futility 
of such efforts and the penalties that must 
be incurred by establishing a reputation for 
unreliability. 

We have repeatedly mentioned in different 
issues of the Journal the successive steps by 
which the so-called United Shoe Workers, 
since their start in September 1909, have 
been compelled to abondon their early plat- 
form of no price agreements or wage settle- 
ments for any specified time, and no arbitra- 
tion, until they have finally reached the 
point where they make settlements for one 
year or three years and agree to a form of 
arbitration that we would not even consider. 
Yet each and evei*y form of these agreements 
they repudiate, or allow their members to re- 
pudiate, and then sit back and say that 
these are the acts of individual members 
which the union does not sanction. 



We had not supposed there were within 
the ranks of our membership any conaider- 
able number of members who would be un- 
sound, emotional or short-sighted enough, 
to take any steps in a collective way looking 
to the repudiation of our arbitration con- 
tract. Lieast of all did we expect such a thing 
to occur in the city of Brockton, which has 
for twenty years been a peaceful and pros- 
perous shoemaking community with higher 
average wages and earnings of the shoe- 
workers in Brockton and vicinity thaji Is 
found in any other part of the country. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these facts and 
conditions, members of Cutters' Union 35 of 
Brockton went on strike Saturday, July 
13th, contrary to the constitution of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers* Union, contrary to the 
provisions of the arbitration contract under 
which they were working, and also contrary 
to the price settlement made themselves last 
February, which settlement was to expire 
May 1st, 1919. 

In connection with this settlement, which 
carried an increase in wages of something 
like $3.00 per week, there was a verbal under- 
standing that, should conditions materially 
change, a re -adjustment of prices would be 
in order. Acting under this Understanding 
the Brockton cutters made a demand for a 
47 per cent increase. The Brockton manu- 
facturers refused this demand and requested 
negotiations for a piece price. Later Brock- 
ton manufacturers submitted a proposition 
that they go to the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion for a decision both on day work and on 
piece work. 

This proposition was submitted to a mass 
meeting of cutters on Friday, July 12th, 
whereupon a motion was made to accept the 
report of the committee and then the meet- 
ing adjourned, to be followed immediately 
by a meeting shop's crews, so-called, and the 
adoption of a vote that the cutters should 
not return to work in the morning. The 
following morning the factories were picket- 
ed with aJl the appearance of a strike, and 
the following Monday the cutters held a 
meeting and passed a vote to secede from the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union and to ea- 
tablish an independent union of cutters 
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through the Old Colony District. They then 
sent committees to meetings of cutters in 
Whitman, Randolph, Avon, Bridgewater, and 
South Braintree, and succeeded to some ex- 
tent in getting cutters from those places to 
join with them. 

At this writing the trouble has subsided to 
a considerable extent, all the cutters in the 
surrounding towns having resumed work 
except those In Bridgewater, while cutters 
in Brockton aPe beginning to resume work 
in some of the factories, and an early col- 
laps of the movement is probable. Very 
likely the entire disturbance will be at an 
end before this Journal reaches our mem- 
bers. 

Never within our memory was any move- 
ment of wage earners so utterly oondenmed 
as was this ill-advised move of Brockton. 
It was perfectly natural that this should be 
so. When American soldiers are dying in' 
Prance for $30.00 a month, It is no time to 
inaugurate strikes for large advances In 
wages, especially when an existing arbitra- 
tion contract provides a method of peaceful 
adjustment of differences, and also when 
employers are disposed to reco^ize the 
peculiar conditions of the times and to meet 
wage earners more than half way. A soldier 
at the front offering his life at $30.00 a 
month and a shoemaker at home demajiding 
an increase of 478 per cent working on shoes 
for the soldiers at the front and going on 
strike in repudiation of everything, furnishes 
a contrast that has aroused the indignation 
of patriotic people and the condemnation of 
their associates. 

The efforts of the cutters to spread the 
disaffection to other branches of the craft 
met with failure. The Brockton Shoe Coun- 
cil denounced the movement both as an act 
of bad faith and of bad policy. Some of the 
business agents of the other branches of thr 
craft, notably Brothers Poltras and Lacou- 
ture, made particularly strong statements 
sustaining the policy of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union and condemning indepen- 
dent action and repudiation of contracts as 
dangerous to the interests of the shoe- 
workers and to the community. 

Making all due allowances fbr the disturbed 
condition of labor at the present time, due 
both to the high cost of the necessaries of 
life and to the high wages paid in industries 
making supplies and munitions for the war 
this abortive act of the cutters of Brockton 
cannot be explained on any other basis ex- 
cept that of a conspiracy against the peace 



and prosperity of Brockton and vicinity, to 
be shattered only by destroying the Boot 
and Shoe Workers* Union and its arbitration 
contract or peaceful settlement of difficulties, 
that stands in the way of a few ringleaders 
who seek to accomplish their purpose no 
matter how much the interests of the shoe- 
workers and of the conmiunities in which 
they live may be sacrificed. 

At the beginning of the trouble the cutters 
were given to understand that the strike was 
for the purpose of securing an increase in 
wages, but within a few days it was given 
out by the leaders that the wage question 
was no longer the issue, but that the re- 
cognition of an independent union would be 
insisted upon before the men returned to 
work. The arch conspirator, Quinn, gave 
out that they would do business with the 
manufacturers under an agreement provided 
the agreement was made with an independent 
union. 

Here, again, is the old contrast which we 
have pointed out to our membership so many 
times. The Brockton cutters were mem- 
bers of the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union 
bound by its constitution not to go on strike 
in any factory using the union stamp; bound 
by the arbitration contract not to go on 
strike; bound by their own agreement made 
last February to run until May left, 1919, 
subject, of course, to changes by mutual 
agreement or arbitration, and subject, of 
course, to the constitution of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union and to the provisions 
of the arbitration contract; and then after 
these men repudiate their constitution, their 
contract, and their own price agreAnent, the 
suggestion is offered on their behalf that a 
new agreement be made. 

Of course this proposition was not attrac- 
tive to the employers. Why should the em- 
ployers make a new agreement with a body 
of men who have just repudiated three ob- 
ligations? It is a peculiar feature of the 
leaders of all such unsound movements that 
they are afflicted with such obtuseness of 
mind that they cannot see how ridiculous 
and impossible their position Is. 

Very naturally the shoe manufacturers of 
Brockton and vicinity took the position that 
they were under contract with the Boot and 
Shoe AVorkers' Union and that they were not 
interested in making any contracts with in- 
dependent movements who start out to make 
a contract by repudiating contracts. There 
was no other position possible for the manu- 
facturers to take. They also mentioned the 
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fact that the cutters were only one part of 
the craft, while the other branches were in 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union and were 
conderaningr the cutters. 

From the viewpoint of the welfare of the 
general union as represented in the keeping 
of contracts, this conspiracy was a success. 
It has helped to demostrate mtore clearly 
than ever before the soundness of our arbit- 
ration policy. It proves anew the wisdom of 
keeping contracts and the impossibility of 
conducting a successful union upon any 
other basis. 

One of the elements used to incite the 
meeting of cutters was the injection of piece 
work issue. This we will discuss in another 
editorial. 

Conditional settlements have been arranged 
in some of the surrounding towns on a 
basis of $30.B0 per week, a piece price of $1.00 
per 26 pairs for the Pershing shoe and an 
agreement that a piece price on Civilian 
shoes will be adjusted later. 

A hearing was held by the State Board of 
Arbitration at Brockton City Hall Monday. 
July 29th. and the following day. which we 
will discuss in the next succeeding editorial. 



C 
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THE BROCKTON HEARING 



MONDAY. July 29th. and Tuesday, July 
30th. the Massachusetts State Board of 
Arbitration gave a hearing to the parties in- 
terested in the suspension of work by the 
Brockton cutters, causing idleness of thou- 
sands of shoe workers and stopping produc- 
tion of army shoes. 

This hearing was Interesting because of the 
ideas advanced on behalf of the cutters. For 
instance, one witness testified that arbitra- 
tion was not satisfactory, notwithstanding 
that under the policy of arbitration Brockton 
shoeworkers have been more prosperous than 
the shoeworkers of any other conxmunity on 
earth. When we say Brockton, we really 
mean Brockton and vicinity, because that 
entire section is operating under our arbi- 
tration contract and it is called the Brockton 
District 

To say that arbitration is not satisfactory, 
when it has resulted in peace and prosperity 
is a remarkable statement, especially in view 
of the fact that it was brought out at the 
hearing by business agents from other 
unions, that since May 1st, 1917, general 
increases of not less than 45% in wages had 
been secured for all members of the local 



unions which they represented and, in addi- 
tion, there had been many cases where single 
increases had been received on different 
operations. 

At the hearing it was also testified that 
they believed in the strike method, especially 
in these war times, and that they could get 
what they wanted by striking. Of course this 
is the attitude of German minds. •'What is 
a constitution, an arbitration contract, a wage 
settlement? Nothing but scraps of paper. 
Let's strike and get what we want. These 
are war times. Our boys are fighting in the 
trenches in France. Let us stop the produc- 
tion of shoes for the army until we get what 
we want Perhaps we could get it through 
arbitration or peaceful adjustment, but we 
had rather make a fuss about it and stc^ 
the wheels of industry and check the war." 

As a matter of fact, in the general negotia- 
tion between the shoe manufacturers of 
Brockton and the Joint Council, the final 
result was that the Brockton shoe manu- 
facturers offered two 10% increases in wages 
— one immediately and another Sept 80. The 
cutters refused to participate in these ne- 
gotiations which would have given th^m 
two 10% imcreases by September 80. It 
seems, therefore, that a considerable increase 
in wages could have been secured without 
any fuss, but some of the leaders among the 
cutters wanted to destroy arbitration, and 
therefore they preferred the strike method. 
Meanwhile, several weeks* wages have been 
lost, which can never be made up. 

A declaration was made for strikes and 
individual freedom, indicating their philoso- 
phy is much muddled. Why do we have or- 
ganized government? Simply in order that 
citizens and residents surrender their indi- 
vidual rights or pool them, so that through 
government all may have the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Other- 
wise, all rights would go to the strong who 
would prey upon the weak. We are not ready 
for anarchy, which is the only detotinatlcNi 
of those who would sublimate individual 
freedom. 

Strikes and individual freedom are incon- 
sistent with each other. Strikes mean col- 
lective action, while individual freedom means 
the man who refuses to Join in a strike or 
the man who becomes a strike breaker. 

Indi\idual freedom is inconsistent with or- 
ganized labor. A wage earner joins a union 
in order to merge his labor power with 
others in the union and to establish the 
principle of collective bargaining, finding in 
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association and cooperation with his fellows 
a strength that grlves him far more beneficial 
results than he can hope to obtain through 
individual freedom. 

Quinn on the stand took the position that 
the cutters were not in violation of he arbi- 
tration contract because they ceased to be 
members of the union when they went on 
strike, therefore, their obligations under the 
arbitration agreement had ceased. This ar- 
gument is more ingenius than honest If It 
holds good, all any labor body would have 
to do in order to escape its contracts would 
be to secede from the union, when their 
contracts would no longer bind them, even 
though they made them, themselves, because 
they are no longer members of the union 
under which they were working when they 
made the contract. Quinn was arguing 
that because our constitution automatically 
suspends a membe/ who goes out on Illegal 
strike in violation of our arbitration contract, 
aa soon as these men went on strike in vio- 
lation of the constitution and the agreement 
they were no longer in violation of the con- 
stitution and the agreement because they 
were automatically suspended. This re- 
minds us of the remark of the late Bill Nye 
about the city of Louisville. He said that 
Louisville was a city that owed much of 
its success and prosperity to that prosperous 
success and successful prosperity that is in- 
cident to and a part of a city that has suc- 
ceeded and prospered. The reasoning of 
Quinn as to suspensions and obligations is 
somewhat involved, and he appears not to 
know whether he Is afoot or horseback. 

At the hearing It was said that 90% of the 
Brockton cutters were ihembers of the new 
association, but this statement was refuted 
by Brother C. A. Kelly, who was secretary up 
to and including July 27th, and who said 
that a vast majority of the cutters were at 
that time paying dues into the Boot and Shoe 
Workers* Union. 

The statement was made that the general 
union had not assisted them in negotiating 
their wage settlements, and yet their own 
witnesses reluctantly testified that all wages 
and conditions under our constitution are 
settled by the local executive board or local 
union without any interference from the gen- 
eral union, and that In this and other cases 
the cutters of Brockton had never requested 
the general officers to lend them any assist- 
ance or co-operation. 

One other matter touched upon at the hear- 
ing, namely, the referendum, we desire to 



discuss separately in the next succeeding 
editorial. 

In every way the hearing brought out facts 
discreditable to the movement and to its 
leaders; yet they announced their purpose to 
continue in their course — at least the leaders 
did. while their followers began to see that 
they were in wrong and more and more of 
them were ready to return to work. 



n 



A REFERENDUM ECHO 



AT the Brockton hearing given by the 
State Board of Arbitration of Massa- 
chusetts, a statement was made by one of the 
witnesses representing the disaffected cutters 
that the trouble dated back to the abolition 
of the referendum election in the Boot and 
Shoe Workers* Union. This is going some- 
what Into ancient history, and we only take 
up this issue because it affords us an addi- 
tional opportunity to prove the absolute In- 
sincerity of these men. 

The referendum election in the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union was abolished at the 
Syracuse convention, in 1909, by a majority 
of 80 votes. At the Buffalo convention, in 
1915, the majority was 90 votes. At the 
Philadelphia convention, in 1917, the majority 
was 106 votes against the referendum election, 
which had been abolished because of the cor- 
rupt practices that were proved to exist In 
the general election of 1906. 

In other words, the sentiment against the 
referendum election has grown in the Boot 
and Workers' Union, while the sentiment in 
favor of the referendum has decreased, and 
yet one of these cutters said that this trouble 
dated back to the abolition of the referendum. 

Are the cutters of Brockton believers in 
the referendum? If so, why did they irefuse 
to permit the cutters of Brockton to take a 
referendum vote upon the manufacturers' 
proposition to end the strike? 

During the week ending July 27th the 
manufacturers made a proposition that the 
cutters should return to work and they would 
be put back to work on their old positions 
without prejudice, and that negotiations 
would be re -opened with the understanding 
that the price agreed to or settled by ar- 
bitration would date from the time the cut- 
ters returned to work. 

At the suggestion of the general officers, 
the officers of Local 35 decided to submit 
the manufacturers' proposition to a referen- 
dum vote of the cutters. This information 
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was conveyed to the strikers in meeting" by 
the president of Local 35, who is also mayor 
of Brockton, and the meeting voted not to 
participate in the referendum but decided 
to appoint pickets to surround the polling 
place for the purpose of preventing a. repre- 
sentative vote being taken. They were suc- 
cessful in this new scheme as only 40 votes 
were cast, 35 of which were in favor of ac- 
cepting the proposition, but they defeated 
the referendum idea. 

At he meeting of the strikers, at which 
this proposition was submitted. President 
Tobin visited the hall for the purpose of 
offering advice to our members in attend- 
ance and for the further reason that it 
should not be said that he had made no ef- 
fort to advise our members as to their 
proper course of action. But he was order- 
ed out of the meeting by Qulnn, without 
consuting the wishes of the strikers and 
others attending the meeting. No referen- 
dum was taken to see whether they wished 
President Tobin excluded from the halL 

At the close of the hearing of the State 
Board of Arbitration, the State Board of- 
fered the following reconuniendation: 

"Pending further investigation the Board 
recommends the employes return to work 
and employers receive them without preju- 
dice or discrimination, and that the question 
of wages shall be determined by agreement 
or by arbitration, increases, if made, to date 
from July 31st" 

This recommendation was immediately 
agreed to by the manufacturers and, while 
nothing was said at the hearing as to the 
attitude of the strikers, the following morn- 
ing papers contained a statement from the 
leaders to the effect that their executive 
board had decided not to accept the recom- 
mendation of the ^tate Board. 

At the meeting of Shop crews, so-called, 
at which the strike was originally decided 
upon, there were fully two hundred cutters 
opposed to the action that was taken; yet no 
attempt was made to get a fuller expres- 
sion of the views of the cutters of Brockton 
who were to be stampeded out on strike 
without a referendum. 

If a referendum is not desirable In local 
matters where the men all know each other 
and are familiar with the issues, why set 
^p any pretense of being loyal advocates of 
the referendum theory in national matters 
or international union elections where the 
men do not know each other and every issue 
is beclouded by local prejduice or scheming? 



The dishonest advocates of the n^feren- 
dum have injured it in our union beyond 
repair. We know there are some who hon- 
estly believe in the referendum idea, and 
those we respect; but those who profess to 
believe In it. while denying the principles 
in their everyday affairs, are not t.ntltled to 
anyone's respect. 



CD C 



PIECE WORK AND DAY WORK 



ONE of the points of controversy be- 
tween the Brockton manufacturers 
and the cutters was the desire of the manu- 
facturers for piece work, to which the cut- 
ters were considerably opposed. The manu- 
facturers, themselves, have in past years 
waived their right to intitute a peace price, 
but the conditions of today are different 
from what they have been heretofora. 

The scarcity of cutters has been empha- 
sized by the draft. Quite a number of men 
have been withrawn from the Industry to 
enter the armed fon:e8 of the nation, and 
this has made the manufacturers feel the 
need of obtaining tlic largest possible out- 
put of work. 

It has always been the policy of ibis 
union, working under the arbitration and 
union stamp contract that the employer 
should have the right to choose the method 
and system of operating his factory and that 
the workers should reservo the right to ask 
for whatever compensation would be just 
for doing the work in the way the employer 
wished it done. 

In Brockton, however, the prevailing senti- 
ment has been for day work cutting in that 
section. Still, however, the general policy 
of the union, as said before, has been to al- 
low the employer to determine all systems 
and methods of doing the work, the workers 
having a voice in fixing the compensation 
either through mutual adjustment or 
through arbltratibn. 

The Brockton cutters, however were not 
justified in taking any arbitrary stand 
against piece work for the very good and 
sufficient reason that Cutters' Union 35 com- 
mitted itself to piece work at the option of 
the manufacturers eleven years ago. 

We have before us at this writing 0(^y 
of the settlement made between the Brock- 
ton manufacturers and Brockton Cattera* 
Local 85, dated May 1st, 1907. the serenth 
clause of which reads as follows: 
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It shall be the option of any member of 
the Brockton Shoe ManufaAturerb' Associa- 
tion to establish a piece or point system. 
The prices for said piece or point system, 
together with period of time the same shall 
continue in force, to be arrangred through 
the Brockton Shoe Manufacturers* Associa- 
tion and Local 35 Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union, or in the event of failure to mutually 
agree, to be submitted to the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration of Massachu- 
setts whose dicision shall be final and bind- 
ing in conformity with the Statues of the 
Commonwealth." 

It seems, therefore, that eleven years ago 
the Brockton Cutters* Union 35 agreed in a 
price settlement that any manufacturer in 
Brockton should have the option of in- 
augurating a piece work system for cutting 
shoes, and this agreement has never been 
rescinded. The settlements that are being 
reached in the surrounding towns, as de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issu6» provide for 
both piece and day work in cases where 
the manufacturers desire a piece work price. 

^t can be said further that cutters, now 
working in that district on the army shoe 
at the piece price that has been agreed upon, 
are earning more money than ever before, 
and it is probable that every cutter in the dis- 
trict would prefer to cut the army shoes at 
the piece price now in vogue rather than 
work on any of the civilian shoes. 

czi I I en 

TRAITORS 



THERE are traitors to every cause. In 
time of war it has always been cus- 
tomary that traitors to a military cause be 
tried by oourtmartlal and shot Military 
necessity does not temporise with the un- 
faithful. It is possible to be a traitor to a 
cause without being in uniform. Any one 
of us here at home, who withholds his sup- 
port from the men who are facing the foe on 
the battlefields of France, is no less a traitor 
than the man who deserts In the face of the 
enemy. 

That people feel strongly In these matters 
Is evidenced by the following editorial pub- 
lished in the Haverhill Record of Sunday, 
July 28: 

Ths Crisis in the Boot and Shos 
Workers Union 
The secession of 4,000 MEMBERS OF THE 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION in 
the city of Brockton, and the breaking of 
their contracts with the shoe manufacturers, 
forms the greatest crisis in the history of 
the shoe industry in that city. 



That there has been grreat dissatisfaction 
with the Boot and Shoe Workers Union in 
Brockton for some years is a well known 
fact, though there was really no good reason 
for it Under the leadewhlp of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union the Brockton shoe 
workers received the highest wages in the 
world for like employment. But Brockton 
has lor may years been cursed with a wild 
and radical socialist element that has sought 
to rule or ruin the destiny of the shoe work- 
ers of that city. This element has been in 
sympathy with the L W. W. brand of union- 
ism, and now, taking advaniage of the war 
situation, it organizes a strike against the 
best form of unionism that the shoe workers 
have ever had; and what is far worse, they 
are strilcing in the interest of the luOser and 
his gang of murderers. 

These "rebels" ought to earn the lasting 
condemnation of every honest workingman, 
union or non-union in this nation. The 
strike is not only a^painst the real Union, and 
against the manufacturers, but it Is against 
the nation itself, for these men were em- 
ployed largely in producing shoes for our 
men in France. We should never forget that 
the men in the trenches, who are receiving 
$30 a month, are depending upon these shoe 
workers in Brockton to keep them supplied 
^vith shoes of the kind that Brockton pro- 
duces more extensively than any other shoe 
centre in the world. These strikers are dis- 
loyal to this government; so are any other 
strikers who are employed on war work. 
The leader who pulls off a strike should be 
stood up against a blank wall and filled full 
of lead ,and the strikers should be arrested 
and forced to fight or work. 

President John Tobin did the right thing, 
and bravely, too, when he promptly revoked 
the charter of these rebels. Tobin and the 
executive board of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union have earned the right to shake 
hands with our soldier boys when they re- 
turn home, while the strikers have earned 
the condemnation of their fellow men. 

Under the guise of 'Interest in labor," the 
socialist traitors who are leading ^e Brock- 
ton rebels seek to play their damnable tactics 
against the nation. If the manufacturers 
surrender to this gang of traitors they will 
stamp themselves as miserable cowards for 
all time. 

We hope and trust that the manufacturers 
of Haverhill will continue to have sufficient 
backbone to resist the demands of any of 
these so called "independent unions." These 
are the kind of organizations that have 
wrecked Lynn and made of the shoe industry 
of that city a hell on earth for the past dozen 
years. Brockton and Haverhill will have the 
same dose handed to them for the next dozen 
years if they now play the coward's game. 

The United Shoe Workers of America, the 
bombastic union that has brought disgrace 
and disorder and large ruin upon Lynn, Is 
most vitally Interested in the destruction of 
the Boot and Shot Workers* Union; and it is 
working night and day to this end. It has 
tried the game in both Brockton and this city 
many times. Heretofore it has failed; it 
must fail now. Decent men ought never to 
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deal with traitors except to force them to 
fight or work in the nation's crisis. 

As for the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, 
it is true that it has been a conservative 
organization; it h€is kept its contrasts with 
manufacturers; It has* always been progres- 
sive along sane and safe lines; it has the 
solid backing of the American Federation of 
Labor, and will have In the present crisis. 
Having 18,000 members In the city of Brock- 
ton under its rule, that city has been free 
from strikes for many years. This has meant 
widespread prosperity for the people of that 
city, for under the wise administration of the 
B. & S. W. Union the shoe workers of that 
city have had paid to them more than ten 
million dollars in excess of what they would 
have received of that city had been cursed by 
the policy which has prevailed in Lynn for a 
number of years past. Or, to put It in an- 
other way: The policy of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers* Union has earned for the shoe 
workers of Brockton more than ten million 
dollars. 

What this Union has done for that city 
in the past It will do in the future if the 
shoe workers are wise. They have the choice 
in their own hands. They can have safe 
and sane progress the highest wages in the 
world for their craft, or they can play the 
game of traitor, lose millions of dollars in 
wages and earn the lasting condemnation of 
every soldier and every soldiers friend 
and every patriotic citizen throughout the 
nation. 

We must take exception to the above edi- 
torial in one respect. The writer of it seemed 
to believe that the Brockton disturbance was 
instigated and managed by socialists. This 
is not the fact. Many of the ringleaders in 
the conspiracy were not socialists, and, on 
the other hand, some of the strongest sup- 
porters of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
In Brockton are socialists. 

Very likely there are socialists on both, 
sides, Just as there are Republicans and 
Democrats; but we want it distinctly under- 
stood that we do not share the opinions of the 
above editorial charging socialists with the 
responsibility of the disturbance. In all that 
the editorial says with regard to traitors and 
with regard to the duty of wage earers to 
continue at work In accordance with the pro- 
visions of the arbitration contract, which 
assures them a fair adjustment of any dis- 
putes that may arise, we are in complete 
accord. 



CD C 



LOYALTY TO A CAUSE 



Just as every cause has its traitors, so also 
must every good cause have Its loyal sup- 
porters. The Brockton disturbance, regret- 
able as it Is in that it has shown how a large 
" umber of men may be stampeded by a con- 



spiracy of destruction, has, nevertheless, had 
some value in showing that the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union and its policy has a 
large following of loyal supporters In the 
city of Brockton and in the surrounding 
communities. 

Several weeks of enforced idleness, with 
missing payrolls, have shown to shoeworkers. 
to merchants, and to the public that the 
peaceful conditions that have prevailed in 
the shoe industry in the Brockton district 
have been of value and benefit to all con- 
cerned- 

£:xpres8ions of loyalty to the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union and its policy have been gen- 
erously made by local officers and members 
of the union, by newspapers, by employers, 
and by merchants and the public. 

It Is probable that these expressions of 
loyalty will have a value in preventing any 
recurrence of similar troubles for a number 
of years to come. The people of that sec- 
tion will not soon forget the action of the 
Brockton cutters nor the consequences that 
would have followed had their action been 
successfuL 

It is not always easy to get loyal support 
even for a good cause. Individuals are 
prone to thing independently and not always 
Intelligently. They are quite often moved by 
misunderstaifding or by prejudice or by be- 
ing unable to weigh correctly their own ac- 
tions and results in relation to conditions 
that exist. 

But when a person has analyzed correctly 
the principles of a good cause and has it 
thought out clearly In his own mind and has 
given his allegiance in an intelligent and 
whole-hearted way, he then becames a loyal 
supporter of that cause and he cannot be in- 
fluenced away from such support by any ac- 
tion or specious arguments of parties acting 
from a lower intelligrence than his own. 

This appears to be the condition In Brock- 
ton today. Those who understand the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union are loyal to it as 
a good cause and cannot be influenced away 
from it.. 

On the other hand, a bad cause cannot 
possibly have any continued loyalty. Since 
the cause is unsound, its followers must be 
uncertain, and so in the case of the Brock- 
ton cutters under the leadership of Quinn 
and his fellow conspirators, they find it ne- 
cessary to hold meetings every efty to try 
to keep up their waning enthusiasm and to 
reiterate their statement that they will not 
return to work unless their so-caned inde- 
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pendent union to recosrnized by the manu- 
fecturers. 

It ou£rht to be Bufflcient for them to adopt 
that declaration once if they are riffht and 
let it go at that; but, no, they have to meet 
every day and repeat their loyalty to their 
bad cause. 

Thus, every day finds them re-statlng their 
determination not to go to work unless they 
obtain recogmition for their repudiation of 
their obligations and contracts, and every 
day finds more and more of them going to 
work. It is a clear case of waning loyalty 
to a bad cause, destined to be nothing but 
an unpleasant memory at an early date. 
CZl I I CZl 

THE COST PLUS POLICY 



WAGE earners are human, though critics 
would seem to create the inference 
that they ought to be divine. Because there 
are labor disturbances of one kind or another 
critics in this hour of High patriotism are apt 
to class wage workers, who seek increased 
wages, as unpatriotic. Much depends upon 
the point of view, and much more upon the 
Circumstances in each particular case. 

In the case of the Brockton cutters, their 
action undoubtedly merits the strongest con- 
demnation, for the reason that they had an 
established method of adjusting their dif- 
ferences, and all that they may now secure 
in the way of betterment could have been 
obtained without any disturbance. 

Moreover, their act was one of treachery — 
treachery to the Union in which they had 
< taken upon therojselves the obligation of 
membership; treachery to the arbitration 
contract which they had obligated them- 
selves to observe, and treachery to their own 
wage settlement of last February. 

Worst of all their act was one of treachery 
to themselves, in which they branded them- 
selves as repudiators. as men unworthy of 
confidence that they would keeep their own 
agreements. 

Still, outside of special cases like this, 
there are reasons why wage earners should 
be In a disturbed condition of mind. First 
of all, there is the extremely high cost of 
living, when everything that goes to make 
up the necessaries of life is being sold at 
higher prices than any of us can remember. 
The cost of supporting a family has multi- 
plied. 

Along with this condition of high prices a 
policy of high profits has been inaugurated 
by the government, itself, in Industries that 



are operated upon the policy of ooct plus 
10%, a principle that is extremely vicious 
In its workings. 

Under the cost plus 10% policy of furnish- 
ing the government with munitions and sup- 
plies, a premium is placed upon extravagance 
The higher the amount paid for all forms of 
cost entering into the production, the great- 
er the income of the contractor, because he 
gets 10% on cost He to quite willing to 
bid high for labor because, no matter how 
much he pays, hto percentage of 10% is 
figured on top of it, and wage earners work- 
ing in other occupations see men and women 
of less skill earning tremendously higher 
wages in the cost plus 10% industries, which 
adds to their discontent. 

Wage earners are not all philosophers or 
expert economists or trained business men, 
and they cannot be expected to understand 
that there should be any good and sufficient 
reason why, if an unskilled worker can earn 
$6.00 to $10.00 a day in a war supply industry 
Pratemallzed by the government on the 
cost plus 10% basto, workers of greater skill 
should not earn equally as much employed 
in industries whose profits are not muni- 
ficently insured by the government. 

We do not hesitate to say that in our 
judgement the cost plus policy is one of the 
worst things that the war has developed. 
It creats unrest, promotes strife, and in- 
creases the cost of the war; also, it insures 
fortunes to favored contractors who can- 
not help but become millionaires, for the 
zaoire inefficient they are, the more profit 
they make. 

If the government really wtohes to carry 
out the cost plus 10% policy to its logrlcal 
conclusion, why not take the same interest 
in wage earners and insm^ every wage 
earner that he shall receive the cost of liv- 
ing plus 10%? 



C 



n en 



CONTINUE THE DRIVE 



WHILE June 28th last was officially 
proclaimed as War Savings Day, 
closing the special drive conducted for the 
purpose of arousing the interest of the 
people in the War Savings movement, the 
ofiUcial closing of the special drive by no 
means breught to an end the necessity of 
continued work on behalf of War Savings. 
The War Savings movement Is one of the 
biggest things for the United States and for 
every loyal cltlasen in it that ever happened. 
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In the first place it Is democratic. It bringrs 
government and people together. Twenty- 
five cents enables a person, riian, woman or 
child, to become a financial supporter of 
the government in the war for humanity. 
Every twenty-five cents invested in War 
Savings Stamps means twenty -five cents 
saved from waste and devoted to govern- 
ment purposes. 

It also means that the Individual who 
saves his money to buy Thrift and War 
Stamps has just that much reserve of finan- 
cial power to lean upon when the rainy day 
comes. 

The War Savings plan is not speculative. 
War Stamps are not subject to stock market 
fluctuations. They are redeemable at any 
time on short notice at cost plus 3%, and 
if held until maturity they pay tiie holder 
4% oompound interest 

The impossibility of loss, the certainty of 
gain, the limiting of the amount so as to 
prevent these War Stamps being monopo- 
lized by wealthy men, and to Insure that 
wage earners and people of small means 
shall have a chance to purchase the most 
profitable and safe government securities, 
should be welcomed and appreciated by 
wage earners all over the country. The War 
Savings movempent was designed for them 
to place them in a position where they can 
help to fight their war and our war — the 
war of all of us, for, thank God, as Ameri- 
cans we stand united as one man for the 
prosecution of this war, in which we ask 
for nothing except assurances of the liberty 
of mankind, to a victorious conclusion. 

We read of the heroic fighting of American 
troops in the recent counter-offensive on the 
Marne. It thrills the blood to think that these 
boys of o\irs are fighting and dying so gal- 
lantly for Ideals of democracy — ^not for ter- 
ritory, nor for money, not for the aggran- 
dizement of America, but for the liberties of 
the world. L.et us all save our quarters and 
buy Thrift Stamps and War Stamps so that 
the millions we are sending to the front may 
know that the millions at home are behind 
them to the last atom of strength and to 
the last penny. By all means continue the 
War Savings drive. 

CZl I i CZl 



BRIEFS 



Right will prevail. 



If the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union had 
been wrong, it would have died years ago. 



If the policy of arbitration and imion stamp 
contracts had been wrong, it could not have 
existed twenty years with growing respect 
and following. 



The only reason why the forces that have 
aligned themselves against the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union from time to time never 
succeeded in destroying it is because it was 
inherently right and all these opposition 
movements were inherently wrong. 



If we had been wrong, it would not have 
been necessary to organize counter move- 
ments to kill us. Being right is was imi>osBi- 
ble for these opposition movements to do us 
harm. 



The only thing that any and all of these 
movements has accomplished has l>e*>n to 
injure the general interests of the shoe- 
workers and, in some measure, to postpone 
the day of complete organization >uid unifi- 
cation. 



While the resources of the nation are 
being organized to fight the Hun in Europe, 
we are not in the mood to tolerate any 
group of wage earners who are inclined to 
adopt the German method of treating all 
contract obligations as mere scraps of t>aper. 



There are, no doubt, many Brockton cut- 
ters who have not been in sympathy with 
this repudiation movement at any stage. 
We understand there were about 200 of them 
who voted against it at the first meeting, 
and no doubt there were many others who 
had no desire to participate, and yet went 
with the crowd. For all of these we have 
sympathy. 



But for the ringleaders, the conspiraton 
in and out of the shoe trade, who hatched 
this German plot and sought to do Injury to 
the shoeworkers in general and to Brockton 
and to the Brockton cutters in particular, 
we have nothing but the contempt whld^ 
they have earned and will receive, not from 
us alone, but from all right-thinking men. 



The conspiracy not only contemplated the 
repudiation of contracts and obligations by 
the cutters, but also proposed to force the 
Brockton manufacturers to repudiate their 
contracts, not only their contract with the 
Boot and Shoe Workers* Union, but also 
their contracts with their customers to whom 
they had sold union stamc) shoes. The 
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manufacturers at the hearing made the point 
that they were under obligrations to furnish 
to their customers shoes bearing the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union stamp. 



Our union stamp stands forth today 
stronsrer than ever before. On the front 
cover of our Journal, for many years, it 
has been designated as "The Emblem of 
Justice to the Worker, Success to the Manu- 
facturer, Profit to the Retailer, and Peace to 
the Community." Surely it has stood for 
all of these in the recent emergency In 
Brockton and will undoubtedly be so recog- 
nized in that community and in others to a 
greater extent in the future than it ever 
has been in the past. 



When you buy War Savings Stamps you 
are simply putting your money into safe 



keeping at good interest — saving it for 
yourself. But in doing this you are taking a 
hand in helping to win the worst war in 
history. 



**The union label, symbolizing as it do^s 
the conditions which the union itself Is 
established to secure and maintain, is proof 
that these conditions obtain in the making 
of the article upon which it appears, firm 
names, brands, trade-nnarks, and other de- 
vices by which products are advertised may 
lose their origrinal significance through 
changes in the fortunes of those who own 
them. The union label, owned by the union 
and subject exclusively to its control, re- 
presents the same thing always, namely, 
fair wages and hours, clean workshops, and 
good workmanship! — Walter MacArthur in 
Seamen's .Journal. 



to nM Wkm, 



Jet which 1 will pay on delivery: 



$5. U. S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $. ^ch 

(B— prie— b«|gw) 

-25c U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c eech. 



Name. 



Address 




W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 




April $4.15 July $4.18 Oct. 
May 4.16 Aug. 4.19 Nov. 
June 4.17 Sept. 4.20 Dec 


$4.21 
4.22 
423 


W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY \. 


1923 
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FID^LITfi AUX C0NTRAT8. 



L*inviolabllit4 de nos contr&ts d'axbitrage 
a 616 la Pierre angrulaire da rUnion des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers." Nous avons r6- 
alis6 depuis vlngt ans quand nous avons 
commence k faire ces contrd,ts, qu'd. moins 
que oette Union ^tablisse une reputation 
d'int6grit6 de contr&t, nous n'aurions aucun 
droit k recevolr le respect des patrons de 
notre industrie ni du public dans les local!- 
t6e dans lequelles notre Union aurait des 
ramifications. 

De temps k autre nous avons 6t6 t^moins 
d'61-ments radlcauz se langant dans des 
voyages de plaislr industriels, et nous avons, 
dans le Journal et sur Testrade, fait voir k 
nos membres la futllit- de tels efforts et les 
p6nalit6s devant s'encourir en 6tablissant un 
nom sur lequel on ne pent reposer aucune 
confiance. 

Dans dift^T'rents num^ros du Journal nous 
avons souvent fait mention de la mnrche 
successive par la quelle les "United Shoe 
Workers" ainsl-nomm6s, depuis leur d^but 
en Septembre 1909, ont 6t§ forc68 d'aban- 
donner leur m^thode de nul traits de prix 
ou nul r^glement de gages pour temps sp4ci- 
fi6, et pas d'arbitrage, Jusqu' k ce qu'ils 
soient arrives au point oti ils font des en- 
gagements pour un an ou trois ans, accept- 
ant une forme d'arbitrage que nous ne con- 
sid^rerlons pas. Pourtant, ils rSpudlent 
toutes ces formes d'engagements, ou ils lais- 
sent leurs membres les r<Spudier, et ils se 
reposent en accusant des membres de faire 
des actes individuels que I'Union ne sane- 
tionns pas. ' 

Nous n'avions pas suppose que nous avions 
dans nos rangs un nombre considerable de 
membres qui seraient vici^s, i>ortes au trouble 
et ayant la vue assez courte, pour penser 
coUectivement k la repudiation de notre con- 
trd,t d'arbitrage. Encore moins nous atten- 
dions-nous k voir pareille chose k Brockton, 
centre de vingt ann^es de pasible prosperity 
dans rindustrie de chaussures avec une moy- 
enne plus eiev^e da gages qu'ailleurs dans 
les localites avoisinantes et autres parties 
du pays. 



Cependant, en d^pit de ces faita et condi- 
tionSk les membres de TUnlon des coupeun 
No. 35 de Brockton se mirent en gr^ve Sam- 
edi,le 13 juillet, contrairement k la constitl- 
tion de rUnlon des '"Boot and Shoe Workers," 
contrairement aux provisions du contiftt 
d'arbitrage les regissant, et. aussl, contrair- 
ement aux prix gu*ils tulopterent eux-mdmes 
en fevrier dernier, engagement qui ne devait 
expirer que le premier Jour de mai 1919. 

D'accord avec ce r^glement comportant 
une augmentation de grages de' quelque chose 
comme $3 par semaine, il existait aussi une 
entent verbale que, si les conditions chang- 
eaient materialement, Ton ferait une re- 
vision de prix. Considdrant cela les cou- 
peurs de Brockton demanderent une aug- 
mentation de 47 pour cent. Les manufac- 
turiers de Brockton refusdrent cette demande 
et reclamerent des negociations pour un prix 
k la piece. Plus tard, les manufacturiers 
de Brockton soumirent la proposition d'aller 
au Bureau d'et&t d' arbitrage pour une de- 
cision se rapportant au travail k la Joumea 
ou k la piece. 

Cette proposition fut soumlse k une as- 
sembiee en masse des coupeurs vendredi, le 
12 Juillet; sur motion le rapport du comlte 
fut accepte et I'assembiee fut ajoumee 
etant mimediatement suivle d'une reimion 
des compagnons d'atelier, ainsi-nommes, et 
Ton vota que les coupeurs ne retoumeraient 
pas k Touvrage le lendemain. Le Jour sui- 
vant les manufactiu'es etaient gardees aveo 
toute Tapparance d'une grftve, et le lundi 
suivant les coupeurs se r^unirent et voterent 
de scissionner de TUnion des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers" et de fonmen one union in- 
eependants des coopeuns dans le "Old Colony 
District, ris envoyerent alors des comites k 
des reunions de coupeiu*s k Whitman, Ran- 
dolph, Avon, Bridgewater, South Bralntree, 
et reussirent Jusqu* k un certain i>oint k 
decider un certain nombre de coupeurs k 
s'uir k eux. 

A I'heure k laquelle nous ecvlrvons le 
est diminue considerablement, tous les iou- 
peurs des loialites avoisinantes etant re- 
toumes au travail k part ceiix de Bridge 
water, tandis que les coupeurs de Brockton 
reoommencent k travailler dans quelquea 
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uiies des manufacturea, et tout Indique que 
le mouvement dUparattra blentst n est pro* 
bable que tout sera flnl avant que nos mem- 
bres resolvent le JoumaL 

Nous n'ovons Jamais vu, de notre m^molre, 
on mouvement de travailleurs k gSLges qui 
alt 6t6 plus censur6 que I'acte malavis6 de 
Brockton. H 4tait pcLrfaitement naturel qu'- 
11 en fut ainsL Quand nos soldats am^rl- 
calns donnent leurvle en France pour 1 30 
par mois, ce n'est pas le temps d'inaucrnrer 
des graves pour des augmentations consi- 
derables de gages, surtout quand 11 existe un 
contr&t d'arbitrage pourvoyant & une m6- 
thode pour r6gler les diff^rends paislble- 
ment, et aussl quand les patrons semblent 
disposes k reconnattre les conditions partl- 
culldres existantes et k tout r^gler k Tamia- 
ble avec les tracailleurs k gages. Un soldat 
au front oflrant sa vie pour $30 par mois et 
un cordonnler, chez soi, demandant une au- 
gmentation de 47 pour cent, pour travailler k 
fabrlquer des chaussures pour ce soldat et 
se mettant en gr^ve en repudiation de tout, 
fait un contrasts qui a excite rindignatlon 
du public patriotique et la condamnation de 
leurs assocl^s. 

Les efforts des coupeurs pour semer le 
m€contentement dans d'autres branches du 
metier a fait un fiasco. Le "Brockton Shoe 
Council" a d^nonc^ le mouvement comme 
acte de mauvaise foi et de mauvalse con- 
duite. Quelques uns des agents d'affaires 
d*antres branches du metier, notamment 
les fr^res Poitras et Lacouture se sont for- 
tement prononc^s en faveur de TUnion des 
**Boot ajid Shoe Workers," condaimnant Tac- 
tion Ind^pendante et la repudiation de con- 
trftts coDime un danger pour les InterSts des 
ouvriers en chaussures et d'une locality. 

Si nous consid^rous la condition troubles 
du travail de Theure actuelle, due k le chert6 
des n^cessit^s de la vie et aux gages Aleves 
pay6s dans les industries faisant les muni- 
tions de guerre, cet acte abortif des coup- 
eurs de Brockton ne saurait s'expliquer au- 
trement que sur une base de conspiration 
contre la palx et la prosp6rIt6 de Brockton 
et des environs, avec le but avoud de d4trulre 
llJnlon des "Boot and Shoe Workers" et son 
oontr&t d'arbitrage ou le r^glement paisible 
de dlfflcultes, ce qui emp^che quelques faiix 
chefs d'accompllr leur projet sans s'occuper 
des inter6ts des ouvriers en chaussures et 
des locallt^s qulls sont prdts k sacrifler. 

Au d^but des troubles on donna k entendre 
aox coupeurs que I'objet de la grdve etalt 



d'assurer une augmentation de ga«res, mala 
apr^ quelques jours les chefs aimonc^rent 
que la question des gages ^tait inmiat^elle 
male qu'on exigeralt la reconnaissance d'une 
union independante avant que les hommes 
retoument au travalL Le ruse conspirateur, 
Quinn, annonga qu'ils feralent affaire avec 
les manufacturlers sous un tralte pour voy- 
ant que les engagements se feralent avec 
I'union indepentante. 

Ici, encore, nous trouvons le mdme con- 
traste que nous avons si souvent Indiqu^ k 
nos membres. Les coupeurs de Brockton 
etaient membres de I'Union des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers" lies par sa constitution k 
s'abstenir de gr^ve dans toute manufacture 
se servant du Cachet de I'Union, lies par 
le contr&t d'arbitrage k ne pas se mettre en 
greve; lies par leur propre engagement passe 
en fevrier dernier et devant exlster jusqu'au 
premier Jour de mai 1919, sujet, sans doute, k 
la constitution de I'Union des "Boot and 
Shoe Wlorkers" et aux provisions du contr&t 
d'arbitrage; et apr^s que ces hommes ont 
repudie leur constitution, leiu* contr&t, et leur 
propre engagements en ce qui se rapporte 
aux prix, on affre la suggestion qu'un nou- 
veau traite solt fait en leur faveur. 

Cette proposition ne pouvait etre d'un 
grand Interet aux patrons. Pourquoi les pa- 
trons passeraient-ils un nouveau avec un 
corps d'hommes qui vlennent de repudjer 
trois obligations? Les chefs de tels mouve- 
ments sans prinoipes ont le trait particulier 
qu'ils sont tellement affliges de stupidlte qu' 
lis ne peuvent concevoir le ridicule et I'lm- 
possibilite de leur position. 

Les manufacturlers de Brockton et des en- 
virons reallserent naturellement qu'ils etaient 
sous contrftt avec I'Union des **Boot and 
Shoe Workers" et qu'ils n'avaient aucun In- 
terSt k faire des contr&ts avec des mouve- 
ments independants qui commencent k passer 
un contr&t en repudiant des contr&ts. II 
n'y avait pas d'autre alternative pour les 
manufacturlers. lis mentionnerent aussi le 
fait que les coupeurs ne formaient qu'une 
partie du metier, . tandis que les autres 
branches faisalent partie de I'Union des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers" condamnant les 
coupeurs. 

Aupoint de vue du bien-etre de I'union ge- 
nerale tel que represente dans la fideute aux 
contr&ts, cette conspiration fut un succes. 
Cela nous a aide k demontrer plus claire- 
ment que Jamais avant la condition de stabi- 
lite de notre condulte d'arbitrage. Cela pro- 
uve de nouveau la sagesse de la fldeiite aux 
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contrats et rimpossibillt^ de condulre une 
Union avec succ's avec d'autres bases. 

Un des Elements dont ou s'est servi pour 
inciter la reunion des coupeurs fut I'lnjection 
des prix pour le travail §. la pi6ce. Nous 
discuterons cette question dans un autre 
Editorial. 

Des r6glements conditionnels out 6t6 ar- 
ranges dans quelques unes des localit^s en- 
vironnantes sur une base de $30.50 par se- 
maine; un prix k la pi^ce de $1.00 par 25 
paires pour la chaussure Pershing, et une 
entente qu'un prix k la pifece pour les chaus- 
surs clviles sera arrange plus tard. 

Une audition a 6t6 tenue par le Buerau 
d'^t&t d'arbitrage h rh6tel de vllle de Brock- 
ton, lundi, le 29 juillet, airsi que le Jour 
suivant. Nous en ferons un sujet de dis- 
cussion dans un prochain Editorial. 



L'AUDITION DE BROCKTON. 



Lundi, le 29 JuiUet. et mardi. le 30 juillet. 
le Bureau d'arbitrage de I'^tAt du Massa- 
chusetts a donn6 une audition aux partis 
int^ress^s dans le suspension du travail par 
les coupeurs de Brockton, cause du chOmage 
de mllliers de cordonnlers et arrfitant le pro- 
duction de chaussures pour Tarmfie. 

Cette audition fut int^ressante d. cause des 
id^es avanc^es en faveur dee coupeurs. Par 
exemple, un t^moin pr^tendit que Tarbitrage 
n'^tait pas satisfactoire, en d'pit du fait que 
sous le systeme d'arbitrage les cordonnlers 
de Brockton ont 6t6 plus prospftres qu'aucum 
autre centre du monde. Quand nous parlons 
de Brockton, nous r^fdrons k cette ville et 
ses environs, parce que cette section entl^re 
est sous notre contr&t d'arbitrage et on la 
nomme le District de Brockton. 

Dire que I'arbitrage n'est pas satisfactlore 
quand le paix et la prosp6rit6 en ont 6t6 le 
r^sultat, est une assertion remarquable, sur- 
tout envue du fait que les agents d'autres 
unions rapport^rent, que, du premier jour 
de mai 1917, dee augmentations g^n^rales de 
gages de pas moins de 45% ont 6t4 assur^es 
pour tous les membres des unions locales qu*- 
lls repr^sentcUent et, de plus, Ton rapporta 
beaucoup de cas ot des augmentions sp^dalee 
OBt 4t6 regues sur diff^rentes operations. 

Li'on t6molgna aussl k Taudition que Ton 
avalt !•! au eyst^me de grftve, surtout en 



temps de guerre, parce qu'on pouvait gagner 
son point en se mettant en grftve. C'est na- 
turellement Tattitude de Tesprit allemand. 
"Qu'est-ce qu'une constitution, un contrftt 
d'arbitrage, un r^glement de gages? Rlen 
qu'un chiffon de papier. "Mettone-nous en 
grfeve et ayons ce que nous d^sirons. Nous 
sommes en temps de guerre. Nos jeunes 
gens combattent dans les tranch^es en 
France. Arrfitons la production des chaus- 
sures pour I'arm^e jusqu' k ce que nous gag- 
nions notre point. Nous pourrions peut- 
6tre I'avoir au moyen de I'arbitrage ou de 
r^glement palsible, mais nous pr^f^rons 
causer du trouble, arrfiter les roues de I'in- 
dustrie et retarder le guerre." 

Comme matifere de fait, dans les negocia- 
tlons g^n^rales qui e\u:ent lieu entre lee 
manufacturiers de chaussures de Brockton 
et le Conseil Unl, le r^sultat final fut que lea 
manufacturiers de chaussiures de Brockton 
affrirent deux augmentations de ga«res de 
10% — I'une immfediatement et I'autre pour 
le 30 septembre. Les coupeurs refus^rent 
cette proposition qui leur aurait donn4 deux 
augmentations de 10% au 30 septembre. II 
parattrait done qu'une augmentation consi- 
derable dans les gages aurait pu 6tre assur^e 
sans aucun trouble, mais quelques chefs par- 
mi les coupeurs voulaient d^trulre Tarbitrage. 
et lis prfifftrent la m^thode de grdve. En at- 
tendant, plusieurs semaines de gages ont dt6 
perdues et ne se remplaceront pas. 

L'on formula une d^laration pour les 
gr^vistes et la liberty individuelle, d6mon- 
trant une philosophie un peu embrouill^e. 
Pourquoi avons-nous organist un gouveme- 
ment? Simplement afin que les citoyens et 
les residents remettent leurs droits indivl- 
duels ou les unissent, paur que le gouveme- 
ment procure pour tous le droit de vie, la 
liberty et la poursuite du bonheur. Autre- 
ment. tous les droits iraient au fort qui pil- 
lerait le faible. Nous ne sommes paa pr^ts 
pour I'anarchie, ce qui est la seule destina- 
tion de ceux qui voudraient rendre sublime la 
liberty individuelle. 

Les graves et la liberty individuelle sont 
inconsistents avec chacune d'elles. La grftve 
veut dire Taction collective, tandis que la 
liberty individuelle comprend Thomme qui 
refuse de s'lmir k une gr^ve ou celul qui 
devient un briseur de grfeve. 

La liberty individuelle est Inconslstente 
avec le travail syndiqu^ Un travallleur k 
gages fait partle d'une union afln d'unir aoa 
pouvoir laborieux k d'autres de Tunlon poor 
ftablir le prineipe du march6 oollectit trov- 
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vant dans rassociation et la cooperation azec 
S68 concitoyens une force qui lul donne plua 
de b^niflces qu*il ponrralt en obtenir an 
moyen de la liberty indiyidueUe. 

Comme t^moin, Quinn pr^tendit que les 
coupeurs n'agissaient pas en violation du 
contr&t d'arbitrage parce qu'ils cessdrent 
d'etre membres de I'Union en se mettant en 
err^ve, aflsant disparattre leurs obligations 
sous le traits d'arbitracre. Get argument est 
plus ing^nieux qu' honndte. Si ce procM- 
est Equitable, tout ce qu' aucun corps la- 
borieuz aurait k faire pour dviter ses contrd.ts« 
serait de sortir de Tunion, quand ils ne ser- 
aient plus li^s, mdme s'ils les avaient faits, 
eux-m€mee, parce qu'ils ne feraient plus 
partie de TUnion sous laquelle ils aglssaient 
quand le contr&t fut pass6. L'argument de 
QuInn 4tait que, parce que notre constitution 
suspend automatipuement un membre qui se 
met ill^gallement en gr^ve en violation de 
notre contrd,t d'arbitrage, ces hommes ces- 
s^rent d'etre membres en se mettant en gr^ve 
et ne pauvaient violer la constitution puis- 
qu'ils etaient automatiquement suspendus. 
Cela nous rappelle, la remarque de feu 
Bill Nye concernant le ville de Louis- 
ville, n dit que Louisville 6tait une ville 
qui devait beaucoup de son succ^s et de sa 
prosp6rit6 k ce succ^s prospdre et k cette 
prospdrit6 beureuse qui est ordinaire k et 
fait partie d'une ville qui a r^ussit et pros- 
p^r^. L'argumentation de Quinn en ce qui 
se rapporte les suspensions et les obligations 
est un peu embrouill^e, et il ne semble pas 
savoir s'il est k pieds au k cheval. 

On a dit k I'audition que 90% des coupeurs 
de Brockton ^talent membres de la nouvelle 
association, mais cet avanc6 fut r6fut6 par 
fr^re C. A. Kelly, secretaire jusqu' au 27 
Juillet inclusivement, et qui affirma, qu' k 
cette date, ime grande majority des coupeurs 
pasraient contributions k I'Union des "Boot 
and Shoe Workers." 

On afflrma que I'union g^n^rale ne les avait 
pas aide k r^gler les gages, et, pourtant, 
leurs propres tdmoins temoign^rent k con- 
tre-coeur que les gages et conditions sous 
notre constitution sont regies par le bureau 
executif local ou I'union locale sans auoune 
Intervention de I'union generale, et que dans 
ce cas ainsi que d'autres les coupeurs de 
Brockton n'avalent Jamais prie les offlciers 
generauz de les assister ou de cooperer azec 
euz. 

On s'est aussl eccupe d'une autre question 
il I'audition: le referendum, que nous traiter- 
ons dans im autre editorial. 



Sur toutes ses faces I'audition fit voir des 
faits peu honorables au mouvement et k ses 
chefs; cependant ils annoncerent leur pro- 
jet de continuer leur chemin — les chefs au 
moins, tandis que leurs partisans commen- 
cSrent k s'apercevoir qu'ils avaient tort et 
que, de plus en plus, ils etaient prdts k re- 
toumer au travaiL 



UECHO D'UN REFERENDUM. 



A I'audition de Brockton donnee par le 
Bureau d'arbitrage d'et&t du Massachusetts, 
un des temoine, representant les mecontents 
coupeurs, a preteudu que le trouble remon- 
tcUt k I'abolition du referendum dans I'eiection 
de I'Union des '*Boot and Shoe Workers." 
C'est rapporter de I'histoire ancienne, et nous 
ne nous occupons de la question parce qu-on 
nous affre encore I'opportunite de prouver le 
manque^ de sincerite absolue de ces hommes. 

L'eiection par referendum de I'Union des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers" fut abolie au con- 
gres de Syracuse, en 1909, par une majorite 
de 30 voix. Au congr^s de Buffalo, en 1915, 
la majorite fut de 90 votes. A Philadelphie, 
en 1917, la majorite donna 106 voix centre 
reiection par referendum, abolie k cause 
des pratiques de corruption mises au Jour 
k reiection generale de 1906. 

En d'autres mots, le sentiment centre reieo- 
tion par referendum a grand! dans I'Union des 
**Boot and Shoe Workers," tandis que le sen- 
timent en faveur du referendum a diminue. 
Et. pourtant, un de ces coupeurs vient affirm - 
er que le trouble remonte k I'abolition du 
referendum. 

Les coupeurs de Brockton croient-ila au 
referendum? S'ils y croient, pourquoi re- 
fuserent-ils de permettre aux coupeurs de 
Brockton de prendre un vote referendum 
sur la proposition des manufacturiers de ter- 
miner la grftve? 

Durant la semaine finissant le 27 JtUllet 
les manufacturiers propos^rent aux coupeurs 
de retoumer au travail, de reprendre leurs 
anciennes positions sans prejudice, et des 
negociations seraient reouvertes avec en- 
tente que que le prix regie par le bureau d'ar- 
bitrage daterait du temps du retoiu: des cou- 
peurs au travaiL 

A la suggestion des offlciers generaux, les 
affloiers de la losale 36 deciderent de sou- 
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mettle la proposition dee manufacturlere k 
un vote, referendum dee coupeurs. Dans une 
assemibl^ pr6sid6e par le president de la 
locale 35, qui est aussl malre de Brockton^ 
cette Information fut soumlse aiix gr^vlstes 
qui refus^rent le referendimi et d^cld^rent de 
nommer des plqueurs pour empdcher qu'on 
vote Bolt prls k ce propos. lis r^usslrent 
dans ce nouveau plan v^ que 40 votes seule- 
ment furent d^pos^s, 35 6tant en faveur de 
la proi>osltlon, male lis flrent 6chouer I'ld^e 
due referendum. 

A I'assenbl^e des gr^vlstes, k laquelle la 
proposition fut soumlse, le president Tobln 
vlslta la salle dans le but d'aviser nos mem- 
bres presents, et pour la ralson qu'on ne 
pourralt avancer qu'll ne s'^talt pas occup6 
d'lndlquer aux membres la condulte qu'lls 
devalent sulvre. Mais 11 regut I'ordre de sor- 
tlr par Quinn, sans avoir consults les d^slrs 
des ^^vlstes et autres presents k la reunion. 
On ne prlt aucun referendum pour d^ider si 
le president Tobln devalt 6tre excdus de la 
salle. 

Quand Taudition . du Bureau d*6t&t d'ar- 
bitracre fut termin6e, le Bureau de I'^t&t pr6- 
senta le recommendation sulvante: 

"Jusqu'A. plus ample investigation le Bu- 
reau recommande aux employes de retoumer 
ou travail et aux patrons de les recevolr sans 
prejudice ou distinction, et que la question de 
firages soit d^terminde par traits ou arbitrage. 
Les augmentations, s'il y a lieu, dateront du 
81 JuiUet." 

Les manufacturiers acceptdrent cette re- 
commendation imm^diatement. Les gravis- 
tes ne flrent pas voir leur attitude k I'audition 
mais les Journaux du matin du jour sulvant 
contenaient un expose des chefs k I'efTet que 
leur Bureau ex^cutif avait d4cid6 de ne pas 
accepter la recommendation du Bureau de 

r^tat. 

A la reunion des compagnons de boutique, 
alnsl-nonmi4s, k laquelle la grdve fut d'abord 
d^cid^e, deux cents coupeurs au molns fmr- 
ent opposes It Taction prise; cependant on 
ne chercha aucunement k avoir une expres- 
sion plus entidre des vues des coupeiurs de 
Brockton qui furent forces k la gr^ve sans 
referendum. 

Si le referendum n'est pas desirable en 
mati^res locales Ik oh. les hommes se con- 
natssent les uns les autres et sont familiers 
avec lee questions agit^s, pourquoi poser 
en partisans de la th^orle du referendum ea 
mati^res nationals ou Elections d'unlon Inter- 
nationale oil les hommes ' ne se connatssent 



pas et quand chaque question est obsearcie 
par le prejudice local ou par des hommes k 
resourcea 

Les malhonnfites partisans du referendum 
lul out fait un tort ne pouvant se r^parer. 
Nous savons qu'll ezlste des gens qui crolent 
honndtement k rid6e du referendum, et nous 
les repectons; mals ceux qui profeoaent d*y 
crolre, tout en niant le prlnclpe dans leurs 
afflalres de chaque jour, n'ont aucun droit 
au respect de quiconque. 



TRAVIL A i.A PlitCE ET A LA JOURNtE. 



Un des i>olnt8 de contreverse entre les 
manufactiuiers de Brockton et les coupeurs 
6talt le d^slr des premiers pour le travail k 
pidce, oppose lonsid^rablement par les cou- 
peura Les manufactiurlers eux-mdmes, rans 
les ann^s passes, ne prirent pas leurs droits 
d'lnstituer un prlx k la pl^e, mais les con- 
ditions d'aujourd' hul sont dlfC^rentes de ce 
qu'elles ^talent aiors. 

La raret6 des coupeiurs a 6t6 accentu4e par 
la concription. Un grand nombre d'honmies 
ont 4t6 retires de I'lndustrie pour entrer dans 
les forces armies de la nation, et les manu- 
facturiers ont sent! le besoln d'obtenlr la plus 
grande production de travail possible. 

La llgne de condulte de cette Union, sous 
les auspices de Tarbitrage et du Cachet a 
toujours 4t6 que, le patron devrait avoir le 
droit de cholslr la methods et le systftme 
d'op^rer sa manufacture et que le travailleur 
auralt aussl le droit d'exlger une compen- 
sation conforme au travail demand^ et d4- 
slr6 par le patron, 
nant a 6t^ de oouper k la joum^ dans cette 

A Brockton, toutefois, le sentiment doml- 
section. Cependant. Toplnlon g6n6rale de 
rUnion, tel que nous Tavons d4j* exprim^. 
a €t4 de lalsser au patron la liberty de de- 
terminer tons les syst^mes et m4thodes de 
travail, les travalleurs ayant volx dans la 
choix de compensation au moyen d'entente 
mutuelle, ou d'arbitrage. 

Les coupeurs de Brockton, toutefois, n*^ 
talent pas justifl^s dans I'attltude arbltralre 
pour travail k la pitee pour la bonne et suf- 
flsante ralson que I'Union des coupeurs No S5 
accepta I'ld^e du travail k la pi^e k ToptloD 
des manufacturiers 11 y a onze ans. 

Nous avone devant nous k I'heure actueBe, 
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cople d'un r^glement fait entre lea manu- 
facturiers de Boston et la locale No 85 des 
Coupeurs de Brockton, dat6 le premier mai 
1917. Nous ytrouvons ce qui dans la sept- 
idme clause: 

"Ce sera Toptlon d'aucun membre de T As- 
sociation des manufacturiers de chaussures 
de Brockton d' 4tablir un syst^me k la pi^ce 
ou au point. Les prix pour ce systftme, ainsi 
que la dur^e du temps qu'il devra continuer, 
seront arrangr^s par TAssociation des manu- 
facturiers de chaussures de Brockton et la 
locale No 35 de rUnion des "Boot and Shoe 
Workers," ou, au cas oii on ne r^ussirait pas 
& s'entendre mutuellement. Ton devra se 
soumettre k la decision du Bureau de Con- 
ciliation et d'arbitracre du Ma^ssachusetts — 
decision qui sera finale et k laquelle on de- 
▼iendra 116 en conformity avec les Statuts de 

r^t&t." 

n paraltrait done, qu'il y a onze ans pas- 
8^ rUnion des Coupeurs No 35 de Brockton 
s'engagrea k accepter un rdglement de prix 
que tout manufacturier de Brockton aurait 
I'option d'inaugurer concemant un syst^me 
de couper les chaussures k la pi^ce, et cet 
engaerement n'a jeunis 6t6 rescind^. Les rk- 
glements accept^s dans les locality en- 
vironnantes, tels que d^crit aiUeurs dans ce 
num6ro, pourvoit pour travail k la pidce ou k 
la Joum^e au choix des manufacturiers. 

L*on peut dire que les coupeurs de ce dis- 
trict travaillant actuellement k la pi^ce sur 
les chaussures militaires tel qu'entendu, reg- 
oivent plus d'argent que jamais, et 11 est 
probable que ces coupeurs pr^dreaient con- 
tinuer ce systems que travailler aux chaus- 
sures des civils. 
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LOYAUT^ POUR UNE CAU8E. 



Comme toute cause a sestraitres, 11 s'ensuit 
aussi que toute bonne cause a des amis loy- 
aux. Le trouble de Brockton, regrettable, en 
ce qu'il a 6t6 d6montr6 comment on pouvait 
bbuleverser un grand nombre dliommes avec 
une conspiration de destruction, a, n^anmoins, 
eu quelque valeur en montrant que I'Union 
des "Boot and Shoe Workers" et son systftme 
sont appuy^s par un grand nombre de loy- 
aux membres k Brockton ainsi que dans les 
locality environnantes. 

Quelques semaines de chdmage foro6, sans 
gages, ont montr^ aux cordonniers, aux mar- 



chands, et au public que les conditions palsi- 
bles qui ont pr^vaiu dans Tindustrie de chaus- 
sures dans le district de Brockton ont 6t6 d'un 
grand b^niflce pour tous les int6ress6s. 

Des expressions de loyaut6 i>our TUnion 
des "Boot and Shoe Workers" et sa llgne 
de conduite ont 6t4 g^n^reusement roQues 
des officiers et membres locaux de Tunlon, 
des joumaux, des patrons, des marohands 
et du public. 

II est probable que ces expressions de loy- 
aut6 auront la valeur de pr^venir de sembl- 
ables troubles pour un nombre d'ann^es k 
venir. Le peuple de cette section n'oubllera 
pas bien tdt Taction des coupeurs de Brock- 
ton nl les consequences qui s'en seraient sui- 
vies s'ils avaient r^ussi. 

II n'est pas toujours facile de trouver 
Tappui loyal m§me pour une bonne cause. 
Les individus sont port^s k penser ind^pend- 
amment mais pas toujours intelligement. 
lis sont souvent pouss^ par erreur de juge- 
ment ou par prejudice ou par I'lncapacite de 
pouvoir peser correctement leurs propres ac- 
tions et les r^sultats se rapi>ortant aux con- 
ditions qui existent. 

Mais quand une personne a correctement 
analps^ les principes d'une bonne cause et 
I'a clairement pes^e dans son esprit et lui 
a donn^ son all^geance d'tme mani^re intel- 
ligente et de tout coeur, 11 devient alors un 
partisan loyal de cette cause, et nulle in- 
fluence n^fast ne saurait I'lnfluencer centre ce 
principe. 

Voiia. ce qui paratt 6tre la condition de 
Brockton aupoud' hui. Ceux qui compren- 
nent TUnion des "Boot and Shoe Workers'" 
lui sont loyaux parce qu'ils reconnalssent une 
bonne cause qu'ils ne sauraient abandonner. 

D'un autre cdt6, une mauvaise cause ne 
saurait avoir une loyaut4 pers4v6rante. Pui- 
sque le cause n'est pas bonne, ses partisans 
sont dans I'incertitude, et voiUt i>ourquoi, que 
dans le cas des coupeurs de Brockton sous 
la direction de Quinn et de ses compagnons 
conspirateurs, il devient n^cessaire de se r6- 
unir chaque Jour pour remuer I'enthousiasme 
disparaissante et pour r^it^rer leiur assertion 
qu'ils ne retoumeront au travail que quand 
les manufacturiers auront reconnu leur 
union ind^pendante ainsinomm^e. 

S'ils ont ralson. 11 devrait 6tre sufHsant 
d'adopter cette declaration une fois pour 
toutes ets'en tenir \k; mais, au contraire 
il leur faut des assemblies quotatiennes pour 
r^pdter leur loyaute k une mauvaise cause. 

Ainsi done, chaque jour on les trouve, re- 
disant leur determination de ne pas retour- 
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ner au travail k moins qu'on les reconnalsse 
pour leur repudiation de leurs obligations de 
contr&ts, et chaque jour volt s'aocrottre ^e 
nombre de ceux qui re tourhent k Touvrage. 
C'est un cas de loyaut6 d^cllnante pour une 
mauvalse cause dont 11 ne restera qu'un d61 
plalsant souvenir dans un avenlr rapproch^ 
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DgPEN8E8 ET POLITIQUE. 



Les travallleurs k gsiges sont humalns, 
quolque certains critiques semblent voulolr 
cr^er Tlmpresslon qu'lls devralent 6tre dlvlns. 
Farce que nous avons des troubles laborleux 
de quelque sorte, certains critiques, k cette 
heure de haut patriotisms, veulent classifier 
les travallleurs qui cherchent k augmenter 
leurs gages dans les rangs des non-patrlotl- 
ques. Cela depend beaucoup du point de vue 
et des clrconstances de chaque cas particuller. 

Dans le cas des coupurs de Brockton, leur 
action m^rlte sans doute la plus s4v^re cen- 
sure, pour la ralson qu'lls avalent une m6- 
thode Stabile de r^gler leurs griefs, et tout 
•ce qu'lls peuvent maintenant avoir en ce qui 
se rapporte k une amelioration auralt pa 
s'obstenlr sans aucun trouble. 

De plus, leur acte 6talt un de perfidie — 
perfide k I'Unlon k lequelle lis avalent donn^ 
allegiance comme membres; perfidie au con- 
tr&t d'arbltrage qu'lls avalent promls d'ob- 
server, et perdlfle k leur propre engagement 
de fevrler dernier en ce qui se rap porte ^ 
leurs propres gages. 

Le plre de leur acte fut un de perfidie pour 
eux-m6mes, en ce qu'lls se sont marques 
comme repudlateurs, comme hommes Indlgnes 
de confiance ne pouw^ant tenlr leurs propres 
engagements. 

Cependant, k part des cas speclaux com- 
me celul-cl 11 exists desralsons pour troub- 
ler la condition d'esprlt des travallleurs k 
gages. D'abord, 11 y a rextr§me cherte de 
la vie. Tout ce qui est necessalre k la vie 
se vend k un prlx puis haut que jamais. 
Les depenses pour le soutlen de la famiUe 
se sont multlpliees. 

Avec ces conditions de prlx eieves ime i>oll- 
tlque de profits eieves a ete inauguree par 
le gouvernement lul-mdme, dans des indus- 
tries operees sur un systems des frals plus 
10%, prlnclpe qui est extrdment vlcieux. 

Sous le systems de depenses plus 10%, 
pour munitions, etc., foumles au gouvem- 



ment, Ton met un premium sur I'extrava- 
gance. Plus on pale pour toutes formes de 
depenses se rapportant k la production, plus 
conslderableest le revenu du contracteur, 
parce qu'll revolt 10% sur les depenses. n 
est consentant de demander de hauts prlx 
pour le travail parce que, quelque soltle 
prlx qu'll pale, son pourcentage de 10% eat 
toujours comprls audessus de cela, et les 
travallleurs k gages occupes k d'autres ou- 
vrages volent des hommes et des femmes de 
molndre hablllte faire des gages extrfimement 
eieves dans les industries & 10% & part let 
depenses ordlnaires, ce qui ajoute k leur 
mecontentement. 

Les travallleurs k gages ne sont pas toos 
des phllosophes ou des economistes expe- 
rlmentes ou des hommes d'affaires entraines, 
et on ne dolt pas s'attendre k ce qu'lls com- 
prennent qu'll pulsse exister une ralson suf- 
flsante permettant k un travalUeur inexpert - 
mente de gagner $6.00 k $10.00 par jour dans 
une Industrie de guerr fratemnallsee par le 
gouvernement k tant plus 10%, tandis que 
des travallleurs experimentes ne pourraieot 
avoir autant dans les industries dont les pro- 
fits ne sont pas aussi llberaassures par I0 
gouvernement 

Nous n'hesltons pas k afflrmer dans notre 
jugement que les frals plus la politique est 
une de plres choses que la guerre alt develop- 
volt les dlfferends, et augmente les frals de 
pees. Cela fait germer le malaise, promou- 
guerre; lela assure aussl des fortimes k des 
rontracteurs favorises qui ne peuvent s'em- 
pecher de devenir mllllonnaires, parce le plus 
Inhablles ils sont, le plus de profits lie font 

Si le gouvernement desire reellement fairs 
avancer les d-penses plus une politique de 
10% vers sa conbluslon logique, pourqvol 
ne pas prendre le mdme interet dans les 
travallleurs k gages et donner k chaque tra- 
valUeur I'assurnce qu'll recevra lea d'] 
de la vie plue 10%? 
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Le droit prevaudra. 



SI rUnlon des "Boot and Shoe Workers* 
ayalt ete dans le tort, eUe aurait diqiara II 
y a longtemps. 
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Si le syst^me d'arbltrage et de contrftts k 
Cachet d'union avait 4t6 erron^, il n'aurait 
pas exists pendant vingt ann^s avec res- 
pect et partisans augmentant incessamment. 



La seule raison qui exnpdch^ les forces 
ennemles de TUnion des ''Boot and Shoe 
Workers," qui se montrent de temps k autre 
k la d^truire, est qu'elle 6tait essentiellement 
dans le droit tandis que tous ces mouve- 
ments d'apposition ^talent essentiellement 
dans le tort. 



Si nous avions eu tort, 11 n'aurait pas 6t6 
n^cessaire d'organiser des mouvements con- 
traires pour nous tuer. Etant dans le droit 
on ne pouvalt nous faire tort 



La seule chose que ces mouvements ait 
accomplie a 6t6 de faire tort aux int^rdts g6- 
n6raux du cordonnier et, en certalne mesure, 
retarder le jour d'organlsation et d'uniflca- 
tion completes. 



Tandis que les resources de la nation se 
combinent pour combattre le Boche en Euro- 
pe, nous ne sommes pas en himieur de tol6rer 
aucun snipe de travailleurs k sracres qui pa- 
raissent port^s It adopter la m6thode alle- 
mande de traitor toutes les obligations et 
contr&ts comme de simples chiffons de pa- 
pier. 



II exists, sans doute, beauooup de coupeurs 
de Brockton qui n'ont pas sympathise avec 
ce mouvement de repudiation. Nous compre- 
nons qu' H-peu-pr^s 200 d'eux ont vot6 con- 
tre cela k la premiere reunion, et nous ne 
doutons pas qu'il devait y en avoir beau- 
coup d'autres qui n'avaient auoun d^sir de 
participer, et qui suivirent pourtant la foule. 
Nous sympathisons ayec ces gens. 



Mais pour les chefs, lee oonspirateurs du 
metier ou en dehors du metier, qui tramd- 
rent ce complot allemand et cherchftrent Ik 
faire tort aux cordonniera en general, k 
Breokton et oovimtirs de oette viUe en parti- 



culier, nous n'avons que le mepris qu'ils ont 
gagne et qu'lls recevront, non seulement de 
nous, mais de tous lesgens qui pensent hon- 
netement. 



Non seulement la conspiration meditait 
la repudiation des contrftts et les obligations 
des coupeurs, mais Ton se proi>osait de for- 
cer les manufactiuries de Boston k repudier 
leurs contrftts, non seulement avec I'Unlon 
des *'Boot and Shoe Workers," mais aussi 
avec les cleints k qui lis avaient vendu des 
chaussuros portant le Cachet. A I'audition, 
les manufacturiers gagndrent le point qu'ils 
se trouvaient dans Tobligation de donner k 
leurs clients de chaussures portant le Cachet 
de rUnlon des "Boot and Shoe Wbrkera.** 



Notre Cachet d'union est plus fort que ja- 
mais aujourd'hui. Sur le page exterieure de 
notre Journal, depuls de nombreuses an- 
nees, nous y lisons le motto suivant: "L'em-^ 
bieme de justice au travaiUeiur, Succes an 
manufactmrier, Profit pour le detaiUeur, et 
Painx k la locallte." Nous avons certain* 
ement signifle toutes ces choses dans reve-* 
nement fortuit de Brockton de date recente 
et c'est pomr cela qu'on nous reconnatcra 
avec respect k Tavenir, non seulement k 
Brockton mais dans les autres centres. 



Quand vous achetez des timbres de guer- 
re d*epargnes vous mettez simplement ces 
montants de cdte k bon interdt — epargnant 
pomr vous-mdmes. Mais en agissant ainsi 
vous aidez k gagner la pire guerre de lliis- 
toire. 



"Le Cachet de ItJnion, symbolisant les 
conditions que I'Union elle-mdme s'est en- 
gages It assure et maintnir, est ime preuve 
que ces conditions ont ete obtenues dans la 
fabrique de Tarticle sur lequel il parait Les 
noms de maisons de conmierce, les marques 
de commerce et autres expedients par les- 
quels on fait de la reclame pour certains 
prodults peuvent perdre leur signification 
originale par les changements de fortunes 
de ceux qui en sont les proprietaires. Le 
Cachet de I'Union, la paropriete de I'Union et 
sujet It son contrOle exdusif, represente la 
mdme chose toujours, ce qui veut dire, gages 
et heures equitables, des ateliers propres, 
main-d'oeuvre eflElcaee."— Walter MacArthur 
dans Seamen's Journal. 
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WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO LABOR 



TO the everlasting glory of the American 
labor movement be it recorded that the 
great mass of working people are loyal to 
the nation and to the cause of world democ- 
racy in this supreme crisis. 

The majority has spoken clearly and 
definitely, repeatedly. 

Upon the heads of the unpatriotic minor- 
ity rests the shame and the blame for for- 
saking the world's greatest cause in this 
hour. 

There is every reason why working people 
should be loyal to America. 

There is not one valid reason why any 
working man or woman should be disloyaL 

There is not one reason why any American 
should hold back one Ounce of energy from 
America's support in this war. There is 
every reason why every American should 
exert every ounce of energy to the end that 
JLmerica and America's cause should be 
•completely and triumphantly victorious. 

The cause of democracy is staked on the 
>result of this war. 

This actually is a war between autocracy 
tfuid democracy. 

That is the cold fact. 
' America is in this war as the champion 
x>i democracy. 

America is not seeking and will not take 
an inch of territory from any other nation. 

America is not seeking and will not take 
tribute from any other nation when this war 
la over. 

America is not seeking to gain any ma- 
terial thing through this war. 

America is in this war solely to win for the 
world the the right to liberty and democratic 
government. 

America's cause in this war is the most 
unselfish and glorious for which any nation 
ever went to war. 

Germany is in this war as the avowed 
champion of autocracy. 

Germany is the most autocratic nation in 
the world. 

Germany is frankly seeking to extend her 
territory, to exact tribute from vanquished 
nations and to enforce upon conquered peo- 
ples her own autocratic type of government 
and kultur. 

Between those two how can any working 
man or woman hesitate before making 
choice? 

Even if all ties of homeland could be cast 
aside and the problem looked at as one of 
pure, cold reason, where is there room for 



quibbling? Where is there opportunity for 
hesitation? 

Labor has always fought for democracy. 
Labor has always championed liberty. Labor 
has always led the fight for better things; 
its trumpets have always blown the blasts 
of advancing freedom. 

America in this war is fighting the fight 
of the plain people everywhere. 

And this war is the great deciding con- 
vulsion in which the entire world civilixa- 
tlon hangs in the balance. 

American victory means freedom such as 
we have never known — such as many of us 
have never even imagined. 

Germany's victory — autocracy triumphant 
— **verboten" made the pass word of the 
world — militarism fastened upon every nation 
for generations to come — a kaiser's command 
the world's law! The picture is too dark. 
The result is too bleak. The thought is im- 
possible. 

Is there in America a thinking working- 
man who would not lay down his life to keep 
that pictiire off the great world canvas ol 
reality? 

And this war means more to working peo- 
ple than to people who do not work. 

Working people have never had any liberty 
that they did not fight for. 

The very rich can always buy wfaatew 
liberties they wish. 

The very rich can even buy the right to 
ride on the backs of the working people. 

The very rich can get laws made, they 
can get judges to decide laws for them, they 
can get every material thing the world pro- 
duces, they can buy vast spaces in which to 
live and roam, they can place the world at 
their disposal. 

The poor gain richer and fuller lives only 
as they fight back the forces that control 
those things. 

And, in addition to the prime ideal of the 
war, in addition to the great world purpose 
that is at the heart of it, this war is driving 
back the wolves of wealth in every nation— 
driving them back from the dooryards of 
the working people. 

Old institutions are falling, old traditions 
are being broken, old chains are being 
snapped — liberty is coming, coming, coming 
in a thousand ways. 

The reason is this: War today is not 
fought by armies. It is fought by nations— 
and everything has to give way before the 
supreme need of the nation in its fight tar 
existence and victory. 

Greed can not stand in the way of ths 
need of a nation. 
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Greed has got to stand aside — and it IS 
standihg aside. 

The man who talks about the power of 
wealth in America today is either a knave 
or a fool. Bither he doesn't see what is hap- 
pening, or he is more sinister than a fooL 

There have been wrongs in America; there 
are wrongs now. 

And some persons in America say that 
because this is so they can not support this 
war. 

If there was a squeaking door in their 
home would they for that reason burn down 
that home? 

What' wrongs there are In America it is 
o^r business to right — and we will right 
them. 

And because we have the machinery with 
which to right them is one of the great 
reasons for supporting this democracy of 
ours in its every struggle. 

And the war itself is the grreatest force 
for the extension of democracy at home that 
has ever come to us. Privilege is giving 
way before the needs of the nation with 
every passing day. 

Organized labor itself is on a firmer', foot- 
ing today than it has ever known. It is a 
government policy today that all war work — 
all work for the government — shall be on a 
trade union basis. 

When have we ever known any condition 
Uke that? 

When would we have got that condition 
throiigh peace? 

That is not why we are at war and that 
Is not an excuse for war — ^but it is result 
of war and it is a result that must count 
big with every thinking person. For it is 
an example of the whole trend of things — ^a 
marker of the forward path we are treading. 
It is a sign for those who read. 

On every hajid, turn which way you will, 
American victory means extension of 
democracy; American victory means world 
democracy, a "world safe for democracy" 
and a world fitted for democrcay. 

Pigmy potions will crouch In their Intel- 
lectual caves and cry agdinst America, cry 
against the war, cry against everything that 
is making for light and liberty and the crreat 
new day of democracy. They are the slaves 
of phrases, they are enchanied by dogmas, 
they are blinded by tradition and supersti- 
tion. 

But above their puny cries the great world 
convulsion roars its challenge to djring 
autocracy and hurls its great white light 
down the path to tbmorrow. 



The scenes shift, the dreuna of the ages 
goes on. 

And America — our own America — plays the 
leading role; truly, Liberty enlightening the 
world, Liberty striking down the shackles of 
millions, Liberty breaking the way through 
the cold black walls of yesterday's enslave- 
ment. 

And to none in all the world is America's 
cause so appealing and so compelling of 
service as to the American working people. 

What American can hold himself out of 
this struggle? What American can so en- 
slave his own brain and blind his own eyes 
as not to see the great facts of this war, the 
great ideals that ride in its seething cuiv 
rents, the great cause for which our hosts 
go proudly and gladly to the grim impact of 
war? 

This is every American's war, it is every 
worker's war, it is every idealist's war — it is 
the final war of right against wrong! 

And he who is against these things is not 
an American — Chester M. Wright. 
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WONDER. 



¥ wonder if I have the right 
• To let myself forget to care 
How children shiver in the night 
Where all is dark and cold and bare. 

My little ones are free from dread 
And sheltered safely from the storm; 

Their eyes are bright, their cheeks are red. 
Their laughter glad, their clothing warm. 

But other little ones must weep. 
And face new dread with each new day. 

When Hunger's fangs bite very deep 
And Want sits like a ghost in grray. 

I have no need to share the blame 
If pallor dims the orphan's .cheek; 

I have not made the cripple lame. 
Nor taken from the poor and weak. 

If children who are hungry sigh, 
If others who are cold complain. 

No guilt lies on my conscience — I 
Have never wronged them for my gain. 

But, knowing how they weep at night, 
Where all is dark and cold and bare, 

I wonder if I have the right 
To let myself forget to care. 
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UNITED IN SPIRIT AND PURPOSE 



Will the battle line of freedom hold 
afifainst the onslaughts of autocracy's 
military machine? This Is the question up- 
ermost In the minds of liberty loving men 
the world over. The answer Is: It will, It 
must! For upon that line hangs the destiny 
of the world for decades to come. The line 
can hold back the offensive and drive the 
Invaders out of the republic of France only 
If It Is the concentrated expression of nation- 
al determination unfailingly supplying men, 
munitions, food, and every accoutrement re- 
quired. 

Workers of America, the safety of that 
battle line In France depends mainly now 
upon us. We must furnish the majority of 
those In the trenches. We must build the 
ships that carry the troops and munitions 
of war. Regardless of hidden dangers we 
must maintain the life line of ships on the 
high seas which' connect the fighting front 
with our national bases of supplies. We 
must make the guns, the munitions, the aero- 
planes. We must have ready food, clothing, 
blcmkets. We serve In the great Industrial 
army that serves overseas with the fighting 
forces. 

We must do all these things because a 
principle is involved that has to do with all 
we hold dear. , 

We are fighting against a government that 
disregards the will of the governed — a gov- 
ernment that pries Into Its supervision into 
smallest details and dominates all of them. 
We are fighting a,gainst Involuntary labor 
—•against the enslavement of women and the 
mutilation of the lives and bodies of little 
children. We are fighting against barbar- 
ous practices' of warring upon civilian popu- 
lations, killing the wounded, the agents of 
mercy and those who bear the white flag 
of truce. 

We are fighting for the ideal which Is 
America — equal opportunity for all. We are 
fighting for political and economic freedom — 
national and international. 

We are fighting for the right to Join to- 
gether freely in trade unions and the free- 
dom and the advantages represented by that 
rtght 

Our country is now facing a crisis to meet 
which continuity of war production is es- 
sential. Workers, decide every Industrial 
question fully mindful of those men — ^fellow 
Americans — ^who are on the battle line, fac- 
ing the enemies' guns, needing munitions of 
war to fight the battle for those of us back 



at home, doing work necessary but less 
hazardous. No strike ought to be inaugur- 
ated that can not be Justified to ttie men fac- 
ing momentary death. A strike during the 
war Is not Justified unless principles are in- 
volved equally fundftjnental as those foi 
which fellow citizens have offered their lives 
—their all. 

We must give this service without reserve 
until the war is won, serving the cause of 
human freedom, intelligent, alert, uncompro- 
mising wherever and whenever the principles 
of human freedom are involved. 

We are in a great revolutionary period 
which we are shaping by molding every day 
relations between man and man. Workers 
of America as well as all other citizens have 
difficult tasks as well as all other citizens 
have difficult tasks to perform that we might 
hand on to the future the ideals and institu- 
tions of America not only unlmpaxed* but 
strengthened and purified in spirit and in ex- 
pression — ^thus performing the responsible 
duty of those entrusted with the high resolve 
to be free and perpetuate freedom. — ^Presi- 
dent Gompers in American Federationist 
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A CRITICAL PAIR. 



'T Intended to call Bridget to bring a 
fresh bucket of water," remarked the pro- 
fessor's wife. 

'Tou doubtless mean a bucket of fresh 
water," corrected the professor. 'T wish you 
would pay some little attention to your 
rhetoric; your mistakes are curious." 

A few moments later the professor said: 
"My dear, that picture would show to better 
advantage if you were to hang it over the 
clock." 

**Ah,*' she replied, quietly, '"you doubtless 
mean if I were to hang it above the dock. 
If I were to hang it over the clock we could 
not tell the time." — ^Buffalo Ne^vs. 
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PERFECTLY NATURAL. 



Robust Old Qentleman (to sick woman 
Just arrived at health resort) — When I 
first came here I hadn't strength to utter a 
word; I had scarcely a hair on my head; I 
couldn't walk across the room, and I had to 
be lifted from my bed. 

Sick Woman — ^You give me great hope. 
How were you cured? 

Robust Old Gentleman — ^I was bom here. 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS. 



General President, John F. Tobln 

General Vice-President, CoUls Lovely 

General Secretary -Treasurer, Chas. L. Baine 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVb BOARD. 



JOHN F. TOBIN, Chairman, Headquarters 
MARY ANDERSON, Room 610, 166 West 
Washlngrton St., Chicagro, 111. 

WARREN HATCH, 23 First Parish Bldg., 

Brockton, Mass. 
C. R JAMES, P. O. Box 134, St. Paul. Minn. 
FRED M. KNIGHT, 6 Clinton St., 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Z. LESPERANCE, 1215 Rue St. Catherine E. 

Montreal, Que. 
COLUS LOVELY, 6041 Maple Ave., 

St Louis, Mo. 
GAD MARTINDALE. 10 Elm St, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
WILLIAM PROUT, 31 Elm St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
EMMET T. WALLIS, Box 409, 

Brockton, Mass. 
CHAS. L. BAINE, Secretary, Headquarters 
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GENERAL AUDITORS. 



W. P. MACKEY, P.O. Box 205.. 

North Abington, Mass. 
E. O. KUEHN, 4720 North Rockwell St. 

Chicago, nL 
JOHN F. REARDON, Gillon Block, 

MUford, Mass. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

20 Walter Hathaway Middleboro, Mass. 
20 Olive Hartling, Middleboro, Mass. 



St Louis, Mo. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Brockton. Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Rockl€Lnd. Mass. 



25 Harry Capron, 

36 Jeremiah Healey, 

38 John Szilan. 

38 Thomas Reilley, 

38 John Shilonsky, 

48 Henry Hart 

69 Edward L. Bishop, Whitman, Mass. 

74 Sander Larson, Brockton, Mass. 

100 Bruno Lagin, Brockton. MtLSs. 

109 Arthur Martin, E. St Louis, IlL 

"0" 154 Susie M. Williams, Brockton, Mass. 

266 Flix Champagne Montreal, P. Q. 

"0" 278 Frank Stocke, Webster, Mass. 

•*0*' 357 Scolaro Sebastiano, 

Bridgewater, Mass. 



RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP. 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; and 
contract is then submitted to the Local Union 
or Joint Council, and if approved shall be 
submitted to the General Executive Board 
and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

3. All employes of Factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union In full accordance 
with its Constitution. 

4. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council and 
thence to Headquarters. 
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5. The General President, or his author- 
ized deputy, if saUefled the a^rreeraent is 
being violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the acrre^oaent, 
and failing to obtain satisfaction, he is here- 
by Instructed to immediately bring action 
to recover the Union Stamp. 

6. No person except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union stamp from 
any factory using the same. 

CD I i CD 

RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS. 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for six months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular fornt of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by or on behalf of 
the claimant This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union 
and mailed by him to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer within 24 hours. 

5, The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigating Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary and President are prohibited from 
serving upon sick investigation committees, 
as thoir work in connection with sick claims 
is judicial in character. Members of the 
Ebcecutive Board serving on sick committee 
must not vote for or against approval of 
claini 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately and report 
separately to the Executive Board using the 
blfinks furnished for that purpose. 

6. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report form 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the General Secretary -Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claini blank to the Local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been received 
and the Sick Investigating Committee all 
are ready to report the Local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, approv- 
ing or disproving is as in their Judgment 
circumstances warrant; after which the 



claim shall be forwarded to the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board, the General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shaU disallow claim, and 
notify claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer deems the proceedings irregular in 
any part or has reason to believe there is 
any evidence of fraud, he may suspend pay- 
ment of the benefit, pending an investigation 
by direction of the General Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is bona 
fide and the proceedings regular he shall 
allow the claim and forward the Sick Benefit 
Coupon books to Local Financial Secretary. 

11. The Local Financial Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the amount from the 
General Fund Share, paying any dues the 
miember may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit to the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insuflficient to redeem such coupons as in 
case of epidemic, coupons may be for- 
warded to the General Secretary -Treasurer 
who will forward check for balance. Do not 
withhold any General Fimds unless BfLgned 
Sick Benefit Coupon is returned in lieu of 
same. 

12. When the illness has ceased the Local 
Financial Secretary shall return the unused 
portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

13. Members claiming benefits and desir- 
ing to leave the jurisdiction of the local 
union, must first secure permssion from the 
General Secretary -Treasurer. 

CD I I CZI 

DEATH BENEFIT. 



All claims for Death Benefit must be made 
on the form provided by the General-Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to him. If the 
claim is allowed he will return his check for 
the amount To be eligible to death benefit 
the deceased must have been for the pre- 
ceding six months a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. 

C. L. BAINE, 

General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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SBOK FACTORIES USING THE UNION STAMP. 



REVISED TO AUGUST 1. 191g 



MEN'S UNION STAMP SHOES 



IMPORTANT NOTICE^— Do not write to any firm on this list about Union Stamp Shoes 
unless there is a ^ opposite their name. Firms without a * do not sell through corres- 
pondence — only through Traveling Salesmen. 



Faotory 
No. 

n B. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 

8 North Adams Shoe Co., North Adams. 
•4 Hcunllton-Brown Shoe Co., St Louis, 
♦5 A. J. Bates Co., Webster, Mass. 
*6 M. N. Arnold Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
*7 Weber Bros' Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass 

8 New Bedford Shoe Co., New Bedford. 
♦» T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, MejBS. 
•10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

11 Rochester Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H. 

12 Arnold Shoe Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
♦14 Williams -Kneeland Co., So. Braintree, 

15 Victor Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

16 Plymouth Shoe Co., Mlddleboro, Mass. 

17 A. G. Walton Shoe Co., Lawrence, Masa 
*18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

19 Felder Shoe Mfg. Co.. Seattle, Wash. 
•20 Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., 

Whitman, Mass. 
An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re^~ 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. ^^^ 

•21 C. H. Alden Co., Abington, Mass. 
•22 J. H. Wlnchell & Co., Inc., Haverhill, 
•23 Whitcomb Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•24 Claypool Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
•25 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell Co., North 

Baston, Mass. 
•26 Scott-Chamberlain, Ltd., London, Ont. 
27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
♦28 W. & V. O. KlmbaU, Haverhill, Mas& 
•29 Wall, Streeter ft Doyle, North Adams, 

80 San Francisco Shoe Co., San Fransisco, 

81 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 

82 A. E. Little ft Co., Brockton, Mass: 
84 Porter Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•86 Honesdale Union Stamp Shoe Co., 
fionesdale. Pa. 
86 George A. Slater, Montreal, CaiL 
•87 Foster-Moulton Shoe Co., Brookfleld, 
Mass. Elk-Skin Shoes a Specialty. 

88 Bay Path Shoe Co., Brookfield, Mass. 

89 Knipe Bros. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

40 The Saxon Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 Murray Shoe Co., London, Ont, Can. 
•42 Churchill & Alden Co., Brockton, Mass. 

48 J. D. Murphy Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
•44 K O. & E. Wallace Shoe Co., Rochester, 
N. H. 



•46 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 

47 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., No. Adams, Mass. 

48 Dalton Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
•50 Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

52 Nashua Shoe Co., Nashua, N. H. 
54 Bay Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
66 Arrow Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•67 Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, 

58 Wayland Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•60 United Worklngmen's Root and Shoe 

Mfg. Co., San Fransisco, CaL 
•61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton, 
•62 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc, No. Abington, 

68 Klrsch Ideal Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•64 Hucklns ft Temple Co.. Milford, Mass. 

66 Molders Shoe Co., Detriot, Mich. 

67 Knox Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

69 Adams Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont, Can. 

70 Niehoff Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
•71 Doherty Broa Shoe Co., Avon, Mass. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

72 Fred F. Field Co., Brockton, Mass. 

73 Civilian Shoe Co., Ward Hill, Mass. 
•76 L. Q. White Shoe Co., Bridgewater, 

Mass. 

77 Morris Shoe Co., Taunton, Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros., Haverhill, Mass. 

79 Luke W. Reynolds Co., Brockton, Mass. 

80 Marvel Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

88 Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham, 
•84 Fred F. Field Co., Factory '3" Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

85 A. A. Williams Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 

86 Winchester Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd.. Hamil- 
ton, Ont 

89 Reynolds Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kinsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Chicago Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 
•92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

94 Burt & Packard Co., Brockton, Mass. 
96 W. P. Whitman Shoe Co., Brockton. 

96 Avondale Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. 

97 Sears, Roebuck Shoe Factories (Fao- 
tory No. 6), Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Walnue Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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♦99 Marston & Tapley Co., Danvers, Mass. 

100 Angrel City Shoe Co., Los Angeles, CaL 
♦101 Regal Shoe Company, Whitman, Mass. 
♦101 Regal Shoe Company, Milford, Mass. 

102 Granger Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
♦105 John Meier Shoe Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 

106 Sterling Sl>oe Co., Providence, R. I. 
♦107 Regal Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont, Can. 

108 Maitland Shoe Co., London, Ont 

109 Dallas Shoe Co., Dallas, Texas. 
♦Ill Levi Shoe Co.. Chicago, HI. 

♦112 Reals & Torrey Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 
•114 Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Mon- 

treal. Que. 
•116 Belleville Shoe Co., BeleviUe, lU. 
•116 Brennan Boot and Sho* Co., Natick, 
117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
•118 Alden. Walker & Wilde, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

121 John Grant Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

122 Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

123 The Jefferson Shoe Mfrs., Detroit, Mich. 

124 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

125 Morris Sodlckson, New York. N. Y. 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scotsmlth Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

130 Flske Shoe & Leather Co., Holbrook, 
Mass. 

131 Winchell Shoe Co., Inc., New York, 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembJing our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT, 

134 Verm^jnt Shoe Co., BratUeboro. Vt 

136 W. S. C. Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

137 Memphis Shoe Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
140 Pembroke Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

♦141 Keith & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Mki«. 

143 Weaver Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

144 Weybosset Shoe Co., Providence, R. L 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•146 Rice & Hutchlns, Inc., Rockland, Mass. 
•148 Feibrick-Fox-Hllker Shoe Co., Racine, 

Wis. 

149 Qranlte Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

151 King: Welt Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 
162 Allen Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
153 Socket-Fit- Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 

•154 Palma Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis. 

155 Asa Herbert Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

157 Regent Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass. 
•158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
♦159 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass. 



162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
•163 John O. Neubauer, San Francisco, CaL 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

165 Peter Arnold Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

166 Bradford Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•167 Sheldon Bros.' Shoe Co., Natick, Masa. 

168 Speedwell Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
♦172 C. S. Marshall & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

177 EUet Bros.' Shoe Mfg. Co., Kansas City, 
187 Central Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

•191 Royal Shoe Co.. Randolph, Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, Dl. 

194 Ackerman Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 Summit Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

197 The A.B.C. Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

200 Zimmerman -Degan Shoe Co., Seattle. 

201 Garden City Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

202 International Shoe & Slipper Co., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

203 Standard Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

204 F. C. Richmond Co., Brockton. Mass^ 

205 I. T. Specialty Co., No. Stoughton, Mass. 
•207 Gagnon Shoe Co.. Webster, Wis. 

209 C. A. Kitz Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
•210 J. & T. Bell. Montreal, Que. 
•212 Kelly-Buckley Co., Brockton, Mass. 

217 Apex Shoe Co.. Montreal, Que. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

218 Everite Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

•220 Nolan-Earle Shoe Co., Petaluma, Cal. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. T. 

222 C. S. Marston, Jr., Haverhill, Mass. 

223 Richmond Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

225 Lewis Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

226 N. K. Junior Shoe Co., Jackson, Miss. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, O. 

229 Peerless Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

230 Bob Smart Shoe Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

231 Consolidated Shoe Co., East Weymouth, 
233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
284 Washington Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
235 Chancellor Shoe Co., Richmond, Va. 
286 Berkshire Shoe Co., Plttsfleld, Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

240 Trueluck Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 

241 Brandon Shoe Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
•248 Eagle Shoe Co., Montreal Que. 

245 Adams Shoe Co. Indianapolis, Ind. 

248 The Southern Shoe Co., Richmond, Va 

261 Twentieth Century Shoe Co., Webster, 

254 Alliance Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

255 Perfecto Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
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•256 H. H. Brown & Co., North Brookfleld, 

Mass. 
257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 
25S Quabaug Shoe Co., No. Brookfleld, Mass. 

259 K. B. Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

260 Globe Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

268 Raymond. Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 
264 Crimson Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•266 F. M. Hoyte Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H. 
266 Adams Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass 

269 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

270 Mound City Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 
•272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

Pa. 
278 Whitney Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York. 

275 Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co^ Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmlra, N. Y. 

282 Mooar Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

283 Torrey, Curtis & Tlrrell, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

284 Stadium Shoe Co., Syracruse, N. Y. 
•285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
•286 M. A. Packard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

287 Quincy Shoe Co.. Chicago, 111. 

288 Bear Shoe Co., St Louis. Mo. 

289 Ehiglish Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

^An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re^^" 
•embling our Uuion Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

291 Big P'our Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

292 Willi£un Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
295 Anda Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

•296 E. E. Taylor Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co. Nashua, N. H. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton. 
•298 Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•800 (Jeo. H. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

801 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
♦303 Stacy, Adams & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

805 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

806 Hogan Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

807 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
♦809 Filslnger-Boette Shoe Co., St Louis. 
♦810 Howard & Foster Co., Brockton, Mass. 

811 Fidelity Shoe Co., San Fransisco, Cal. 



312 The Coast Shoe Co., San Fransisco, Cal. 

313 HoUiston Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 
•315 Slater & Morrill, So. Brain tree, Mass. 
•816 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

817 Marvin Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
318 Mills Shoe Co.. Baltimore. Md. 
320 Foot Rite Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
•321 Racine Shoe Mfg. Co.. Racine. Wis. 

322 Metzer Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

323 Fox Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

324 Central Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

325 Charles Shoe Co., Chicago. 111. 

326 Tech Shoe Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
•327 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

•29 Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 

330 Webster Shoe Co.. Webster, Mass. 
•331 Racine Aluminum Shoe Co., Racine. 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

338 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, III. 

834 Dri-Phut Shoe Co., Utlca. N. Y. 

836 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co.. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

387 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

338 Illinois Shoe Co., Cnicago, 111. 

339 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Phildelphia, Pa. 
841 Seattle Wooden Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash. 

•343 Diamond Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•344 Rideau Shoe Co., Malsonneuve, Mon- 
treal, Que. 
Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

346 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

347 Los Angeles Shoe Co., Los Angeles, CaL 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•349 Santa Rosa Shoe Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa. 

350 Ethan Allen Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 Wm. Penn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

355 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Me. 

856 Hoffman Shoe Co., San Fransisco, Cal. 

357 Basic Shoe Co.. Whitman, Mass. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co.. Chicago. 111. 

359 Syndicate Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

360 Heffner Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

361 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago, 111. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 

363 Hub Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

364 Hartford Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

366 Trl- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
867 Maanexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
368 Geo. Meullers Sons, New York, N. Y. 

•369 Brandau Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 
370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
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S72 Quthman Shoe Co., Chicaero, 111. 

873 Allerton Shoe Co., Boston, Maas. 

874 Classmate Shoe Co.. Chicago, IlL 

875 Interstate Shoe Mfgr. Co., New York. 

876 The Solid Rock Shoe Co..Evansville, Ind. 

877 St Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

878 Worcester County Shoe Mfg. Co., North 
Brookfleld, Mass. 

879 New York Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 



380 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

881 BuffaJo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo. N. T. 

382 Seal Rock Shoe Co.. San Fransisoo. CaL 

883 Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

884 Crescent City Shoe Mfg. Co^ New Or- 
leans. La. 

*885 Charles A. Eaton Company, Augusta. 
*385 Charles A. Eaton Company, Brockton. 
776 Battreall Shoe Company, St Joseph. Ma 



UNION STAMP SHOES 



FOR WOMEN, MISSES. CHILDREN, BOYS, 

•4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co.. St Louis. 185 

•10 Columbia Shoe Co.. Sheboygan, Wis. •ISS 

•15 Victor Shoe Co.. Salem. Mass. 190 

♦21 C. H. Alden Co.. No. Ablngton. Mass. 193 

•82 A. E. Little & Co.. Brockton. Mass. 195 

•36 Geo. A. Slater, Montreal, Que. 197 

•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. ^210 

•46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 238 

•55 Donovan-Giles Co.. Lynn. Mass. 289 

68. Ira J. Webster Co^, Haverhill. Mass. ^285 

•65 D. Armstrong & 'Co., Inc., Rochester, ^290 

N. Y. 

•68 Thompson & Crocker Shoe Co., Boston. 294 
•76 Cass & Daley Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

•88 Framingham Shoe Co.. Framingham, ^344 
87 J. J. Grover's Sons, Stoneham. Mass. 

93 Victoria Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. ^845 

•114 Ames-Holden, Ltd. Montreal. Can. 

•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, E. Weymouth, •350 

•120 The Travers Shoe Co., Cincinnati, O. 388 

123 Ideal Vogue Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 776 
127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
135 Jacob M. Postman, New York, N. Y. 

•1^89 D. A. Donovan Sons. Lynn. Mass. 

•142 Connolly Shoe Co., Salem. Mass. 

153 Socket-Fit Shoe Co.. Lowell, Mass. ^156 

•169 Cushman & Hebert, Haverhill. Mass. 

•181 Geo. W. Herrlck & Co., Lynn, Mass. ^184 

•184 Hazen B. Goodrich A Co.. HaverhilL ^871 



YOUTHS AND LITTLE GENTS. 

Cramer Shoe Mfg. Co., St Louis, Mo. 

WIchert & Gardner, Brooklyn. N, Y. 

Arista Shoe Co.. Lynn. Mass. 

H. O. W. Co., Chicago, lU. 

Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Yl 

The A. B. C. Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Can. 

Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Garfleld Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

Leonard & Barrows, Belfast Me. 

Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 

Geo. E. Keith Co., No. 9 Factory. Boston. 

Hand Made Shoe Co., Chippewa Falls, 

Wi& 

Rideau Shoe Co., Ltd., Masionneauve. 

Que. 

Minister-Myles Shoe Co.. Ltd., Toronto. 

Ont Can. 

Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

Braintree Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

Battreall Shoe Company, St Joseph, Mo. 

MEN'S SLIPPERS. 



Eisenberg & Kaplinsky. 161 Ridge St 
New York. N. Y. 

Hezen B. Goodrich & Co., HaverhilL 
Missouri Slipper Co.. St Louis, Mo. 




Insist upon having this stamp on yonr 



worL Patronize Union Repair Sbops 



Be a Unionist in all your purchases. Do not 
confine your purchases to Union Label shoes alooe^ 
but see that a Union shoe dresser policies them 
with Union Label Shoe Polish. Keep your tikkom 
on the Union Label list till you bum them in a Unkn 
Label Store. In order to do this you must wImk 
needed repairs are necessary, have them repaired fei 
a Union repair shop. Make it your business to IkoA 
out if there is a Union repair shop in your locality 
before having your repairingr done elswhere. WImb 
the Union Label is worn from the first sole, see tbait 
It is replaced with a new sole put on by Union 
repairers. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 




C L* BAINE, Editor and BiANAOER 



Boston, Massachusbtts 



BEST WEAPON OF LABOR 



NO person can deny that the adherents of 
orgranized labor are entitled to a large 
amount of credit for their forward-looking 
enterprise, their resolute courage, their fer- 
tility in resourcefulness, their alertness and 
directness in action, their lofty aims and pxu*- 
poses, their unity of effort in many parti- 
culars, and the enormous advances they 
have made and triumphs they have won by 
reason of these attributes possessions and 
policies. 

But there is also a large account against 
them on the debit side of the ledger. They 
have to some extent emancipated themselves 
from subjection to individual, and corporate 
Industrial oppression, vile conditions, low 
wages and long hours of labor. Yet even 
they, the most intelligent and progressive 
members of the working class, are guilty of 
a very hurtful and lamentable shortness of 
vision in one respect. They do not yet 
fully realize or perhaps even clearly dream 
of the inmien^e financial value of unionism 
to them. 

The purchasing power of the union wages 
they get, if combined in one grand current 
of union buying, would obtain for them 
nearly everything they are striving foil, 
But as long as they continue to dissipate the 
stream through countless unfriendly non- 
union channels it will continue to get them 
almost nothing. 

We read ajid hear much about the union 
label as an invincible weapon of attack and 
defense. The labor press teems with arti- 
cles in its behalf. General organizers ajid 
other international union officials .plead 
often and eloquently for more persistent. 



determined and effective work in its behalf. 
And local labor speakers everywhere present 
its claims to the union workers on many 
occasions and in a pleasing variety of force-' 
ful ways. Yet, in spite of all this proclaim- 
ing of its merits and advocacy of its use, 
the great body of organized workers and 
their families pay practically very little at- 
tention to IL They go on buying non-union 
goods, even if they are the products of 
sweatshop or prison labor, and they thereby 
not only restrict the power and usefulness of 
the labor movement, but actually wound and 
cripple it by contributing to the increased 
employment . of non-union workers. 

Think what it would mean if all the men, 
women and children in this country who toil 
for their livelihood were bound, together in 
bonds jof perfect brotherhood and ready 
at all times to carry out In every- day, 
practical life the principles of their federa- 
tion! Think what they could do in case of 
a strike, a lockout or any difference of any 
kind with the powers that rule this world! If 
they would all unite in this way how quickly 
they could bring every form and character of 
tyranny to Its knees! But, of course, the 
unity must first embrace all workers, and 
about all, the workers in the shops, the mills, 
the mines and the factories, and it must be 
aggressive in the highest degree, uncom- 
promising to vhe limit, sleepless in its vigi- 
lance and tireless in its industry. 

Here are the impressive 'truths that must 
soon or late move the organized workers of 
the land near to this ideal condition: Every 
dollar of the immense sum embodied in im- 
lon wages that is spent for non-union goods 
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is spent to break down the unions. Every 
dollar spent by union labor for union goods 
is a dollar in union labor's own pocket. 

When a strike of magmitude is on union 
workers all over the country send their con- 
tributions to support the strikers and help 
to bolster up the strike. They do everything 
in their power to help their brother unionists 
when the latter are in trouble. But they 
fall to realize that the strikes they aid here 
and there by their contributions are nothing 
compared with the evil their millions of dol- 
lars do in keeping up the traffic in non-union 
goods. 

When a unionist spends $40 a month buy- 
ing non-union products, he is earnestly striv- 
ing with a great big hand and lots of energy 
to pull down the unionism which his poor 
little dollar of dues he pays to his union is 
trying to build up. 

Yet such a man. when he gives a dollar a 
month to support his union, is proud of him- 
self and lays the flattering action to his 
soul that he is a good unionist. Doubtless 
he thinks himself a philanthropist and be- 
lieves that his miserable dollar a month will 
build up a powerful trade union movement. 
But it can never accomplish much in this 
direction while he continues to put many 
times his dollar a month into ten -cent stores 
and the purchase of the products of prison 
and non-union labor which is cutting the 
very grround from under his union. 

Let us look the situation squarely in the 
face. Suppose every one of the three mil- 
lion trade unionists in this country consider- 
ed it a crime to buy prison products, sweat- 
shop products or non-union products of any 
kind; suppose the merchants knew that 
every penny of the more than a billion and 
a half dollars spent by trade unionists in a 
year would be spent for none but union 
goods, what should we see? 

Every store in this broad land patronized 
by workingmen would have a big union la- 
bel over its door. Merchants would them- 
selves advertise the union label and exert 
themselves with energy to display and push 
the sale of union goods, instead of igrnoring 
the label and keeping the union out of sight, 
as most of them do now. If union workers 
would buy right, they would not have to 
strike so much. The buying power of union 
labor, if exercised in unity, would solve 
many of the problems of all labor. 

As soon as such exercise of that buying 
power is established and relentlessly kept 



up, back of every union fighter, back of every 
labor strike, back of every industrial battle 
will be found the power of three million or- 
ganized w^orkers and the added power of more 
than a billion and a half of real dollars spent 
each year. — The Minnesota Union Advocate. 



A TALK ABOUT GETTING TIRED 



"Are you tired of saving wheat? You 
don't know what it is to be tired." 

That is the caption over a picture of a 
woman and a child weeping amid the ruins 
of a little home in France. 

No. you don't know what it is to be tired. 
And nobody in America ever will know what 
it is to be tired, as they know it in so many 
villages and homes in France. 

"Give till it hurts" was one of the slogans 
that flashed from the bill boards not long 
ago. Some of those posters are still on the 
boards. 

And if we give until it hurts we will be 
just starting, as the people of France would 
reckon it — for they have been hurt as we can 
never be hurt; they have been hurt till they 
no longer feel the hurt. 

Every efCort of ours lightens their burden 
a little bit. As our shoulder goes to the 
wheel we ease their pain. 

LfCt us all do gladly those things that we 
are asked to do — and more; for all that we 
have been asked to do here at home Is but 
a trifle of what they have done over there in 
France. 

We don't know yet what it is to be tired. 
We are so strong that it will be hard for us 
to get tired. That is well, too, but let us in 
splendid unity of purpose give of our best 
and our all in this great cause of ours and 
theirs. 

In every avenue of activity let us turn our 
energy in unity toward victory forever. We 
don't know what it is to be tired — and that's 
bad for the kaiser. But because that is so. 
let us pour out our boundless energ>', lavish- 
ly, unceasingly; not recklessly, but purpose- 
fully and without reserve. 

They, over there, are tired; tired, but not 
weakened or disheartened; they are magni. 
flcently courageous and determined — but so 
many of them sit among ruins gazing upon 
destruction. And America is so strong and 
so fresh. — American Flint. 
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WHY AMERICAN LABOR IS 
BACK OF THE WAR 



By George W. Perkins 

WHY is America organized labor so un- 
animously supporting the Government 
In its war to a finish against autocracy? 

If all of you who read this article had been 
with me in Germany the year before the 
great war broke out you would have no need 
to ask. You would have seen, as I saw, au- 
tocracy at work, intimidating and coercing 
labor, spying on it, policing its meetings, sup- 
pressing free speech. When all these methods 
failed, you would have seen as I saw, autoc- 
racy tr>'ing to corrupt labor, misleading it 
by insidious propaganda, seeking to raise up 
false leaders, and using the power of money 
and influence to debauch those who seek to 
mitigate the condition of the workers. 

You would have returned, as I did, thank- 
ful to be permitted to live in a land of free- 
dom and democracy, and resolved, as I was, 
if ever our liberties were menaced by the 
powers of autocracy, to fight to the death; 
to work to the limit; to make every sacrifice, 
and to accept no compromise until autocracy, 
such as is typified by the present German 
government, is defeated in a finish fight and 
the militarism which keeps it in power is 
crushed forever from the face of the earth. 

I went to Europe in the early fall of 1913 
as representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the World's Congress — the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, at 
Zurich. Switzerland. Like the representa- 
tives of the organized labor movements of 
the other nations, I went as a poor man, 
resolved to make the trip Just as cheaply as 
possible, because labor has no money to spend 
on the junketings of its representatives. I 
went there for work, not for pleasure. 

But Switzerland is on the borders of Ger- 
many. Zurich was filled with supposed lead- 
ers of the labor movement of Germany. They 
were not delegates, but somehow, they were 
there. They were not poor men, if the way 
they spent money was any indication. They 
seemed to have unlimited funds. 

Their mission seemed to be to spend 
money. We have always supposed that the 
"Dutch treat" originated in Germany, but 
somehow these men from Germany seemed 
never to have heard of it. Their sole aim. 



apparently, was to wine and dine the repre- 
sentatives of other countries. They would 
invite a man to luncheon or dinner on the 
pretext that they wished to consult him on 
some important matter. He would find, as I 
have found more than once, that the matter 
would be Just about as Important as the ques- 
tion of whether adjournment should be taken 
at 12 o'clock as five minutes to 12. In fact 
it often would be hard to discern any matter 
at all which would warrant this sudden mani- 
festation of friendship and interest. 

But the conversation always drifted around 
to the interests of Germany in the world, 
its superiority and the utter futility of any- 
one standing out against it. The aim, ap- 
parently, was to make friends for Germany. 
It took the world war, however, to reveal the 
full meaning and extent of what these pro- 
pagandists were driving at. 

When it came to paying the check some of 
these Germans were there with bells on. I 
don't know where they got the money. Just 
go and look in on the headquarters of some 
of the German unions, or visit the homes of 
some of the German workers and see if you 
think they got the money there. 

For years before this war broke out the 
dream of sentimental internationalists of the 
world had been to prevent internatlon strife 
by general strikes in case of wars of con- 
quest. At a meeting several years ago of the 
miners' representatives from many lands, an 
English delegate proposed a resolution pro- 
viding that in the event of a war of aggres- 
sion the miners of both countries involved 
should refuse to dig coal. The German dele- 
gation said that if such a resolution was 
even Introduced thew would have to with- 
draw, for if they even sat in a meeting in 
which such a resolution was discussed they 
would be tried and executed for treason. 

The same thing has happened on other 
occasions. The German delegation always 
knew they would have to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with any proposal to interfere 
with their government's plans for world con- 
quest, or face a firing squad. 

My personal experience while studying the 
labor movement in Germany was such as 
to make me more than ever absolutely and 
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unqualifiedly back of our government in this 
war. I found absolutely no democracy in 
the German labor movement No meetingr of 
worklngmen could be held in Germany with- 
out government police supervision. No one 
could speak in a foreign tongrue at any labor 
meeting, without first submitting his speech 
to the autocratic government, having it cen- 
sored, and being given a permit to make the 
address. 

I could not speak at a~ meeting of cigar- 
makers called for organization purposes be- 
cause I would first have had to submit in 
writing a copy of my speech. This would 
have had to be translated into German, blue 
penciled by some representative of an auto- 
cratic government, and translated back into 
English for the kaiser's minion to tell me 
what I could say. Before all this red tape 
could have been gone through with, the day 
for the meeting would have passed, if I had 
consented to try to go through with it at alL 

For years, in Germany, formation of labor 
unions was absolutely prohibited. "Workers 
had to meet secretly, and in imminent peril 
of arrest. When the German government 
finally saw the workers could not be intimi- 
dated in this way, it grudgingly granted per- 
mission to organize, but under so many re- 
strictions that any true expression of labor's 
aims and desires was impossible. 

Our forbears disputed the demands of 
kings and potentates. Rebelling against re- 
ligious intolerance and social injustice they 
started our first great war. It was success- 
ful. 

The second great crisis of our nation 
brought on the war for the elimination of hu- 
man slavery. It, too, was successful. 

Now we are at an even greater crisis. "We 
are fighting that democracy, liberty and jus- 
tice shall not perish from the earth. Again , 
we must and will be successful. 

The time for argument is past. The paci- 
fist's cowardly pleas are dead. Tou must 
now either be pro- American or pro-German; 
pro-democracy or pro-autocracy. There can 
be no falling back; no wavering. All of us 
must be heart and soul for democracy and 
victory, or for autocracy, militarism and 
slavish subjection. 



MAN POWER 



We read much of man power these days; 
human power is a better tenn, because it 
emphasizes the fact that the women and 
children also constitute a great factor In this 
war. In the final victory every man, woman 
and child in America can and should have a 
part. 

In comparing the man power of Germany 
with that of the United States It must be 
borne in mind that a much larger proportion 
of the manual labor of the man power of the 
Nation is performed, is exerted by the Ger- 
man women than by the women of America. 
It is said that in peace times the women con- 
stituted 42 per cent, of the agricultural and 
industrial labor of Germany. They work In 
the fields, in the factories, in the mines, at 
the very hardest and most laborious tasks, 
doing the work only done by men In this 
country. With a great proportion of the 
German men in the army, it is not Improb- 
able that women now constitute by far the 
larger half of German manual labor. 

The women of the United States are nobly, 
unselfishly, manfully, one may say, bearing 
their share of the burdens of war. By the 
grace of God and the power and couraere of 
America the fate of the German women is 
not and will never be -theirs. But it will be 
with their assistance and co-operation and 
their full assumption of the burdens and 
duties of the day that the United States is 
to exert its full power in ridding the world 
of that intolerable German kultur which 
makes brute soldiers of the men and slaves 
of the women. — Exchange. 



THRIFT SONG 



Sing a song of Thrift Stamps, 

Sixteen In a row. 
Take them to an agent. 

Add twelve cents or so; 
Change them for a War Stamp, 

And for your loyalty 
You'll get a crisp $5 bill in 1923. 

— Elevator Constructor. 



There is no end to the power to be derived 
from the first law of nature (self-preserva- 
tion). Demanding the union label is one of 
the first laws of natiire. — ^Exchange. 



"Be workmen still to workmen true. 

Amongst ourselves united. 
For never but by workmen's hands 

Can workmen's wrongs be righted." 
^Exchange. 
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FRENZIED LIBERTY 



(By Otto H. Kahn) 

WE axe engraged in a war, an "irrepres- 
sible conflict," a most Just and right- 
eous war for a cause as high and noble as 
ever inspired a people to put forth its utmost 
of sacrifice and valor. To attain the end for 
which this peace-loving nation unsheathed 
its sword» to lay low and make powerless the 
accursed spirit which brought all this un- 
speakable misery, sorrow and ruin upon the 
world, is our one and supreme and unshak- 
able puri>ose. 

One element only there is in our popula- 
tion which does deliberately challenge our 
national unity, I mean the militant bolshe- 
vikl in our midst, the preachers and devotees 
of liberty run amuck, who would place a 
visionary class interest above patriotism, 
and who in ignorant fanaticism would sub- 
stitute for the tyranny of autocracy the still 
more intolerable tyranny of mob rule, as 
for the time being they, have done in Russia. 

If it were not for the disablement of Rus- 
sia, the battle against autocracy would have 
been won by now. As so often before, lib- 
erty has been wounded in the house of its 
friends. Liberty in the wild and freakish 
handH of fanatics has once more, as fre- 
quently in the past, proved the effective 
helpmate of autocracy and the twin brother 
of tyranny. 

Out-czaring the czar, its votaries are filling 
the prisons with their political opponents, are 
practicing ruthless spoliation and savage 
oppression, and are maintaining their self- 
constituted rule by the force of bayonets. 
Riot, robbery, famine, fratricidal strife are 
stalking through the land. 

The deadliest foe of democracy is not auto- 
cracy, but liberty frenzied. 

Liberty is not fool-proof. For its bene- 
ficent working it demands self-restraint, a 
sane and clear recognition of the practical 
and attainable and of the fact that there are 
laws of nature which are beyond om* power 
to change. 

Liberty can, does and must limit the rights 
of the strong, it must increasingly guard and 
promote the well-being of those endowed 
with lesser gifts for the struggle for exis- 
tence and success, it must strive in every 



way consistent with sane recognition of the 
realities to make life more worth living to 
those whose existence is cast in the mould 
of the vast average of mankind ; it must give 
political equality, equality before the law; it 
must throw wide open to talent and worth 
the door of opportunity. 

Envy, demagogism, utoplanism, well-mean- 
ing uplift agitation may throw themselves 
against that basic law of all being, but the 
clash will create merely temporary confusion, 
destruction and anarchy, as in Russia, and 
after a little while and much suffering, the 
supremacy of sanely restrained individualism 
over frenzied collectivism will reassert itself. 

Under the system of wisely ordered liberty 
combined with incentive to individual effort 
whereof the foundation was laid by the far- 
sighted and enlightened men who created 
this nation and endowed it with the most 
sagacious instrument of government that the 
wit of man has devised, America has grown 
and prospered beyond all other nations. 

It has stood as a republic for nearly a 
century and a half, which is far longer than 
any other genuine republic hsis endured 
amongst the great nations of the world since 
the beginning of the Christian era. Its past 
has been glorious, the vista of its future is 
one of boundless opportunity, of splendid 
frultfulness for its own people and the world, 
if it remains but true to its principles and 
traditions, adjusting their expression and ap- 
plication to the changing needs of the times 
in a spirit of progress, sympathetic under- 
standing and enlightened justice, but reject- 
ing the teachings and temptations of false, 
though plausible, prophets. 

More and more, of late, do we see the very 
foundations of that majestic and beneficent 
structure clamorously assailed by some of 
those to whom the great republic generously 
gave asylum and to whom she opened wide 
the portals of her freedom and her opportun- 
lUes. 

But some of them there are who have 
shown themselves unworthy of the trust of 
their fellow citizens; ingrates, disturbers, 
Ignorant of or disloyal to the spirit of Ameri- 
ca, abusers of her hospitality. 

Some there are who have been blinded by 
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FRENZIED LIBERTY 



the glare of liberty as a man is blinded who. 
after long conlinement in darkness, comes 
suddenly into the strong sunlight. Blinded, 
they dare to aspire to force their guidance 
upon Americans who for generations have 
walked in the right of liberty. 

They have become drunk with the strong 
wine of freedom, these men who until they 
landed on America's coasts had tasted 
nothing but the bitter water of tyraany. 
Drunk, they presume to Impose their reel- 
ing gait upon Americans to whom freedom 
has been a pure and refreshing fountain for 
a century and a half. 

F.rooding in the gloom of age-long oppres- 
sion, they have evolved a fantastic and dis- 
torted Image of free government. Tn fatu- 
ous effrontery they seek to graft the growth 
of their stunted vision upon the splendid and 
ancient tree of American institutions. 

The time is ripe and over-ripe to o^ll a 
halt upon these spreaders of outlandish and 
pernicious doctrines. The American is in- 
dulgent to a fault and slow to wrath. His 
teeth are set and his nerves on edge, lie 
sees more closely approaching every day the 
dark valley through which his sons and bro- 
thers must pass and from which too many, 
alas, w|ll not return. It is an evil time to 
cross him. He Is not in the temper to be 
trifled with. He is apt very suddenly to 
bring down the indignant fist of his might 
upon those who would presume on his habit- 
ual mood of easy-going good nature. 

When I speak of the militant bolsheviki In 
our midst as foes of national unity I mean 
to Include those of American stock who are 
their allies, comrades or followers — those who 
put a narrow class interest and a sloppy in- 
ternationalism above patriotism, with whom 
class hatred and envy have become a con- 
suming passion, whom visionary obsessions 
and a false conception of equality have in- 
flamed to the point of irresponsibility. But 
I am far from meaning to reflect upon those, 
who while determined socialists, are patrio- 
tic Americans. 

Still less do I mean to reflect upon the la- 
bor union movement, which I regard as an 
absolutely necessary element in the scheme 
of our economic life. Its leaders have axited 
with admirable patriotism In this crisis of 
the nation, and on the whole have been a 
factor against extreme tendencies and ir- 
rational aspirations. 

Trades unions have not only come to stay, 
but they are bound, I think, to become an In- 
creasingly potent factor in our industrial 



life. I believe that the most effective pre- 
ventive against extreme state socialism is 
frank, free and far-reaching co-operation be- 
tween business and trades unions sobered 
and broadened Increasingly by enchanced op- 
portunities, rights and responsibilities. 

Business must not deal grudgingly with la- 
bor. We business men must not look upon 
labor unrest and aspirations as temporary 
"troubles," as a passing phase, but we must 
give to labor willing and liberal recognition 
as partner with capital. We must under all 
circumstances pay as a minimum a decent 
living wage to everyone who works for a 
living. We must devise means to cope with 
the problem of unemployment and to meet 
the dread advent of sickness, Incapacity ajid 
old age In the case of those whose means do 
not permit them to provide for a rainy day. 

We must bridge the gulf which now sepa- 
rates the employer and the employee, the 
business man and the farmer, if the existing 
order of civilization is to persist. We must 
welcome progress and seek to further social 
justice. We must translate Into effective 
action our sympathy for and our recognition 
of the rights of those whose life. In too 
many cases. Is now a hard and weary strug- 
gle to make both ends meet, and who too 
often are oppressed by the gnawing care of 
how to And the wherewithal to provide for 
themselves and their families. We must, by 
deeds, demonstrate convincingly the genuine- 
ness of our desire to see their burden 
lightened. 

We must all join In a sincere and sustained 
effort towards procuring for the masses of 
the people more of ease and comfort, more 
of the rewards and joys of life than they now 
possess. I believe this is not only our duty, 
but our interest, because If we wish to pre- 
serve the fundamental lines of our present 
social system we must leave nothing practi- 
cable undone to make it more satisfactory 
and more inviting than it is now to the vast 
majority of those who toll. 



One evening a stern father came rather 
hurredly into the parlor and was much 
shocked to see his daughter and her '•young 
man" occupying the same chair. 

"Sir" he said, shaking his head solemnly, 
"when I was courting my wife, she sat on 
one side of the room and I sat on the other.** 

**Well," replied the suitor, not In the leafit 
abashed, "that's what I should have done If 
I had been courting your wife!" — ^Exchange. 
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GERMAN KULTUR AND 
WHITE SLAVERY 



IF anything could be worse than the other 
unspeakable things the Imperial German 
Government has done, it is the forcing into 
slavery the men and women of Belgium. Her 
activities in this direction have been parti- 
cularly atrocious and bestial even for that 
bestial government. In carrying out this un- 
holy program, she has discarded the Isist rem- 
nant of humanity that she might still, by ac- 
cident, have possessed, and with the same 
brazen effrontery, the same tissue of lies and 
deceit that has characterized all her horrible 
diplomacy and statesmanship, has added to 
her well-known carnival of frightfulness the 
most degraded form of actual slavery the 
world has ever known. The men and women 
of Belgium are, after all the anguish that 
German Kultur can inflict on an invaded peo- 
ple, being forced into slavery. This is not 
the least among the crimes that Germany 
will have to answer for when she is brought 
the bar of Himianity. 

WTiat ails this nation? Are the military 
masters worse than the people? If not, why 
do not those men and women of Teuton birth 
or extraction speak out against the brutality 
that characterizes every action of this ac- 
cursed government and its dupes? 

Germany claims that she is taking care of 
a question of unemployment in Belgium; that 
the Belgians are lazy. Governor -General von 
Bissing says, "Germany, in organizing forced 
labor and the violent deportations of Belgians 
has only — out of a deep regard for humanity 
and moral health — fulfilled the duty laid up- 
on the occupying power by The Hague con- 
ventions to maintain public order and social 
interests in the regions occupied, which are 
imperilled by the spread of unemployment in 
Belgium." Germany claims that the Belgians 
and English are responsible for the cessation 
of work, the Belgians through their inborn 
idleness, and England the ban Imposed upon 
the importation of raw materials necessary 
to Belgium industries. Far from complain- 
ing, the argument goes, the Belgian people 
ought to thank the German authorities for 
the humane services rendered, and that 
they did not hesitate to protect Belgians from 
the evil consequences of their own laziness 
and improvidence. 



Beautifully, scientifically German. 

These deportations began about the middle 
of October, 1916, and are still being carried 
out The acme of German brutality is 
brought into play against both males and 
females. She is taking them individually or 
in groups from their homes, places of em- 
ployment, families and country. They are 
deported in gangs, shipped under the most 
inhuman transport conditions, accompanied 
always by that coarse brutality that is typi- 
cally German. 

Consider the angrulsh of mind and body of 
these unhappy men and women, boys and 
girls, and their relatives. Think of a power- 
ful modern State, proud and boastful of its 
"Kultur,** reintroducing slave raids worse 
than the old African raids, in that these raids 
are practiced systematically among the non- 
combatant population of a civilized race who 
had already suffered all the hell of a German 
invasion. 

Hundreds and thousands have been taken. 
Men and boys have been worked to death, 
beaten, starved and brutally killed. The fate 
of captured women in the hands of Germany 
is better imagined than written. The young- 
er and handsomer the women are the greater 
the demand. The raids still continue. Ger- 
many has boasted that she will take 300,000. 

The fourth Hague convention defined that 
an occupying power could not force the pop- 
ulation of an occupied territory to in any way 
assist in the operation of its armies. A 
moral and patriotic duty faced the Belgians 
that they bravely met. Sacrifices beyond 
comprehension have been made again and 
again by this splendid little nation as they 
have stood between the devasting hordes of 
the murdering Hun and human liberty. 

The German cry of the "British Blockade" 
is in line with German conception of truth 
and statesmanship. Let the world be thank- 
ful that Germany is not as good a diplomat 
as she is an organizer. A reasonable and 
practical scheme to arrange for the impor- 
tation of raw materials into Belgium' and the 
export of manufactured goods was laid be- 
fore the Geraman authorities in August, 1915. 
with the sanction of the British Government, 
but no response has yet been evident. On 
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GERMAN KULTUR and WHITE SLAVERY 



the contrary, proclamation after proclama- 
tion has been issued by Germany that has 
gradually paralyzed industry, labor and com- 
merce, has killed economic activity at its 
source. She has seized the raw materials 
and taken them to Germany — the wool, tex- 
tiles, flax, leather, machines, parts of ma- 
chines and machine tools, copper, lubricating: 
oils and driving belts, etc. And all this time 
the Governor-General has been assuring 
them that it was his sincere intention to 
work for a "revival of economic life In Bel- 
gium." 

Agricultural activity has been as badly 
crippled through the requisitioning of most 
of the horses and cattle. So Germany has 
created "compulsory unemployment" in Bel- 
glum. In addition to this, Germany levied 
a permanent war contribution on the Belgian 
provinces of 40,000,000 francs a month, be- 
ginning in December, 1914, and increasing in 
1916 to 50,000,000 and in 1917 to 60,000,000 
francs a month. To meet this terrific situa- 
tllon and the feeding of the "compulsory un- 
employed" was beyond this sOrrow-laden 
people, and when the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, administered by Americans, fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions from va- 
rious countries began its activities, the raids 
begran. When the starving men and women 
of Belgium refused to enter the war indus- 
tries set up by Germany, the cattle-trucks 
began to render service and the slave raids 
put under way. Destroying industry In every 
conceivable way. Germany forces the vic- 
tims into slavery for being unemployed. 

One novel phase of Germany's policy of 
dealing with "unemployment" was the es- 
tablishing of a financial plan which caused 
the accumulation and "unemployment" of 
money in the Belgian banks. Then, claim- 
ing that it was against the country's Interest 
to keep idle money, it decreed the compulsory 
investment of these fimds In Germany. 

An American diplomat In the Far East 
asked a German commander in the Turkish 
army If he thought there would be enough 
food In Turkey for the population and the 
army (winter, 1915-16). The answer was 
"There Is enough food for the army, the pop- 
ulation can die. We hope they will die. We 
will make Turkey one of the splendid, modern 
efficient States of the world." 

Typically, scientifically German. 

Of all things that might be charged to 
a Belgian, that of laziness would be the most 
unreasonable. Belgium Is the most densely 



populated country in the world. The work- 
ers of Belgium have a world wide reputation 
for being Intensely industrious. The Belgian 
coal miner is the miner in Europe who does 
the hardest day's work. Under the most 
trying and adverse conditions the Belgian 
workers have reared a co-operative move- 
ment ;that Is the admiration of the world of 
labor. 

The dishonesty and inborn bestiality of 
the German government appals the mind and 
sickens the heart. What a contrast to the 
Idealism and lofty courage of Belgium. Did 
she. when she saw the monstrous German 
beast of war approaching, say "We are a 
poor little people. Spare us and we will let 
you go through." She did not. She met the 
acid test. She made the supreme sacrifice. 
She did something that Germany Is not able 
to understand. By being herself devoured 
she stayed the beast from devouring us. 

We will not forget. It is our task to help 
to teach murdering, raping Germany that 
there is some sacredness in the pledged word 
of nations, that treaties are more than scraps 
of paper, that human slavery, community 
rape of women and wholesale murder of 
babes are not necessary steps toward creat- 
ing a "place In the sun." 

This holocaust, made, planned and willed 
In Germany, is the great Crucible in which 
the Democracy of the world Is being tested. 
If the people of the world are worthy, de- 
mocracy and human liberty will emerge su- 
preme. I am anti-militarist. I have been so 
all my life, but In this war I am a "bitter- 
ender." In this struggle, war and the mak- 
ers of war must be cured. It is the work and 
the cause of humanity that the German mil- 
itary machine must be smashed beyond all 
possibility of repair, that when it is over 
Prussia will never be able to raise its slanted 
head and whimper the word "war" again. 
If this were not true, we ought to welcome 
some kindly comet that would drive us all 
out of existence. t 

We will teach Germany that progress shall 
not be measured by torture and crucifixion, 
by frlghtfulness and misery, broken backs 
and broken hearts. We will teach them that 
human endeavor is not measmred by the 
standards of materialism. And when their 
mental processes shall have become receptive 
to these truths, even they may be able to 
look into the heavens and see written there 
In letters of everlasting glory — **BELQIUM." 
— ^American Federatlonlst. 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 



INASMUCH as the National War Labor 
Board was called into recent controversy 
at Brockton, we think our members will be 
interested to have full information regardingr 
said War Labor Board, and therefore we 
reproduce herewith the official circular is- 
sued by the Board, which includes the proc- 
lamation of President Wilson creating the 
Board, together with a description of the 
functions and powers of the Board; also, 
the principles it applies governing industries 
and the methods of presenting complaints 
and procedures: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas in January, nineteen hundred and 
eighteen, the Secretary of Labor, upon the 
nomination of the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and the president of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, ap- 
pointed a War Labor Conference Board for 
the purpose of devising for the period of the 
war a method of labor adjustment which 
would be acceptable to employers and em- 
ployees; cuid 

Whereas said board has made a report rec- 
ommending the creation for the period of the 
war of a National War Labor Board with the 
same number of members sis, and to be se- 
lected by the same agencies that created, the 
War Labor Conference Board, whose duty 
it shall be to adjust labor disputes in the 
manner specified, and in accordance with cer- 
tain condition set forth in the said report; 
and 



Whereas the Secretary of Labor has, In 
accordance with the, recommendation con- 
tained in the report of said War Labor Con- 
ference Board dated March 29, 1918, ap- 
pointed as members of the National War 
Labor Board Hon. Williajn Howard Taft and 
Hon. Frank P. Walsh, representatives of the 
general public of the United States; Messers. 
Loyall A. Osborne, L. F. Loree, W. H. Van 
Dervoort, C. E. Michael, and B. L. Worden, 
representatives of the employers of the 
United States; and Messers. Frank J. Hayes, 
William L. Hutcheson, William H. Johnston, 
Victor A. Olander and T. A. Rickert, repre- 
sentatives of the employes of the United 
States: 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby approve and affirm the said appoint- 
ments and make due proclamation thereof 
and of the following for the information and 
gruidance of all concerned: 

The powers, functions, and duties of the 
National War Labor Board shall be to settle 
by mediation and conciliation controversies 
arising between employers and workers in 
fields of production necessary for the effect- 
tive conduct of the war, or in other fields of 
national activity, delays and obstructions in 
which might. In the opinion of the National 
Board, aftect detrimentally such production; 
to provide, by direct appointment, or other- 
wise, for committees or boards to sit in vari- 
ous parts of the country where controversies 
arise and secure settlement by local media- 
tion and conciliation; and to summon the 
parties to controversies for hearing and ac- 
tion by the National Board in event of fail- 
ure to secure settlement by mediation and 
conciliation. 

The principles to be observed and the me- 
thods to be followed by the National Board 
in exercising such powers and functions and 
performing such duties shall be those speci- 
fied in the said report of the War Labor Con- 
ference Board dated March 29, 1918, a com- 
plete copy of which is hereunto appended. 

The National Board shall refuse to take 
cognizance of a controversy between employ- 
er and workers in any field of Industrial op 
other activity where there is by agreement 
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or Federal law a means of settlement which 
has not been invoked. 

And I do hereby urge upon all employers 
and employees within the United States the 
necessity of utilizing the means and methods 
thus provided for the adjustment of all in- 
dustrial disputes, and request that during 
the pendency of mediation or arbitration 
through the said means and methods, there 
shall be no discontinuance of industrial oper- 
ations which would result in curtailment of 
the production of war necessities. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done in the Dlstrinct of Columbia, this 
eighth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen, 
and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and forty-second. 

WOODROW WILSON. 
(SEAL.) 
By the President: 
Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State. 

FUNCTIONS, POWERS AND DUTIES 
OF THE BOARD 

The functions and powers of the National 
War Labor Board are as follows: 

To bring about a settlement, by mediation 
and conciliation, of every controversy arising 
between employers and workers in the field 
of production necessary for the effective con- 
duct of the war. 

To do the same thing in similar controver- 
sies in other fields of national activity, delays 
and obstructions in which may, in the opin- 
ion of the National Board, afCect detrimen- 
tally such production. 

To provide such machinery, by direct ap- 
pointment or otherwise, for the selection of 
committees or boards to sit in various parts 
of the country where controversies arise, to 
secure settlement by local mediation and con- 
ciliation. 

To summon the parties to the controversy 
for hearing and action by the National Board 
In case of failure to secure settlement by lo- 
cal mediation and conciliation. 

If the sincere and determined effort of the 
National Board shall fail to bring about a 
voluntary settlement and the members of the 
board shall be unable unanimously to agree 
upon a decision, then and in that case and 
only as a last resort an umpire appointed in 
the manner provided in the next paragraph 
shall hear and finally decide the controversy 



under the controversy under simple rules of 
procedure prescribed by the National Board. 

The members of the National Board shall 
choose the umpirej)y unanimous vote. Fall- 
ing such choice, the name of the umpire shall 
be drawn by lot from a list of then suitable 
and disinterested persons to be nominated for 
the purpose by the President of the United 
States. 

The National Board shall hold its regular 
meetings in the city of Washington, with 
power to meet at any other place convenient 
for the board and the occasion. 

The National Board may alter its methods 
and practice in settlement of controversies 
hereunder from time to time as experience 
may suggest. 

The National Board shall refuse to take 
cognizance of a controversy between employ- 
er and workers in any field of industrial or 
other activity where there is by agreement 
or Federal law a means of settlement which 
has not been invoked. 

The place of each member of the National 
Board unavoidably detained from attending 
one or more of its sessions may be filled by a 
substitute to be named by such member as 
his regular substitute. The substitute shall 
have the same representative character as 
his principal. 

The National Board shall have power to 
appoint a secreteury and to create such other 
clerical organization under it as may be in 
Its Judgement necessary for the discharge of 
Its duties. 

The National Board may apply to the Sec- 
retary of Labor for authority to use the ma- 
chinery of the Department in Its work of con- 
ciliation and mediation. 

The action of the National Board may be 
Invoked, in respect to controversies within 
its jurisdiction, by the Secretary of Labor 
or by either side In a controversy or its duly 
authorized representative. The board, after 
summary consideration, may refuse hearing 
if the case is not of such character or im- 
portance as to justlfly It. 

In the appointment of committees of its 
own members to act for the board in general 
or local matters, and in the creation of local 
committees, the employers and the workers 
shall be equally represented. 

The representatives of the public in the 
board shall preside alternately at successive 
sessions of the board or as agreed upon. 
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PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES TO GOVERN 

RELATIONS BETWEEN WORKERS AND 

EMPLOYERS IN WAR INDUSTRIES FOR 

THE DURATION OF THE WAR. 

There should be no Strikes or Lockouts 
during the war. 

RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 

The right of workers to organize in trade- 
unions and to bargain collectively through 
chosen representatives is recognized and af- 
firmed. This right shall not be denied, a- 
bridged, or interfered with by the employers 
in any manner whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in as- 
sociations of groups and to bargain collec- 
tively through chosen representatives is rec- 
ognized and affirmed. The right shall not be 
denied, abridged, or interferred with by the 
workers in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers 
for membership in trade-unions, nor for legit- 
imate trade- union activities. 

The workers, in the exercise of their right 
to organize, shall not use coercive measures 
of any kind to induce persons to Join their 
organizations nor to induce employers to bar- 
gain or deal therewith. 

EXISTING CONDITIONS 

In establishments where the union shop 
exists the same shall continue, and the union 
standards as to wages, hoiirs of labor, and 
other conditions of employment shall be 
maintained. 

In establishments where union and non- 
union nien and women now work together 
and the employer meets only with employees 
or representatives engaged in said establish- 
ments, the continuance of such conditions 
shall not be deemed a grievance. This dec- 
laration, however, is not intended in any man- 
ner to deny the right or discourage the prac- 
tice of the formation of labor unions or the 
Joining of the same by the workers in said 
establishments, as guaranteed in the last 
paragraph, nor to prevent the War Labor 
Board from urging or any umpire fro grant- 
ing, under the machinery herein provided, 
improvement of their stiuation in the matter 
of wages, hours of labor, or other conditions 
as shall be found desirable from time to time. 

Established safegruards and regulations 
for the protection of the health and safety of 
workers shall not be relaxed. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 

If it shall become necessary to employ 
women on work ordinarily performed by men 



they must be allowed equal pay for equal 
work and must not be alloted tasks dispro- 
portionate to their strength. 

HOURS OF LABOR 

The basic eight- hour day Is recognized as 
applying in all cases in which existing law 
requires it In all other cases the question 
of hours of labor shall be settled with due 
regard to governmental necessities and the 
welfare, health, and proper comfort of the 
workers. 

MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 

The maximum production of all war in- 
dustries should be maintained and methods 
of work and operation on the part of em- 
ployers or workers which operate to delay 
or limit production, or which have a tendency 
to artificially increase the cost thereof, should 
be discouraged. 

MOBILIZATION OP LABOR 
For the purpose of mobilizing the labor 
supply with a view to its rapid and effective 
distribution, a permanent list of the number 
of skilled and other workers available in dif- 
ferents parts of the nation shall be kept on 
file by the Department of Labor, the informa- 
tion to be constantly furnished: 

1. By the trade-unions. 

2. By StSite employment bureaus and Fed- 
eral agencies of like character. 

3. By the managers and operators of in- 
dustrial establishments throughout the coun- 
try. These agencies shall be given oppor- 
tunity to aid in the distribution of labor as 
necessity demands. , 

CUSTOM OF LOCALITIES 
In fixing wages, hours, and conditions of 
labor, regard should always be had to the 
labor standards, wage scales, and other con- 
ditions prevailing In the localities affected. 

THE LIVING WAGE 

1. The right of all workers, including com- 
mon laborers, to a living wage Is hereby de- 
clared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay 
shall be established which will Insure the 
subsistence of the worker and his family in 
health and reasonable comfort. 

METHOD OF PRESENTING COMPLAINTS 
PROCEDURE 
Any person desiring to bring before the 
National War Labor Board an issue between 
employer and employees, of which the board 
has cognizance, shall deliver to the secretary 
of the board a written statement, sigrned by 
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him, with his proper post-office address at 
his home and in Washincrton. The state- 
ment shall contain a brief description of the 
grievance and the names of the persons or 
corporations against whom he complains, 
with their post-office address. 

Where an employer and employees both 
desire to submit a controversy to the board» 
they shall sign a short Joint statement of the 
issue between them, with their respective 
post-office addresses, and request the action 
of the board. They shall deliver this signed 
statement to the secretary of the board. 

Controversies in which the Secretary of 
Labor invokes the action of the board, to- 
gether with the documents transmitted by 
him, shall be delivered to the secretary of 
the board. 

Such complaints, submissions, and refer- 
ences by the Secretary of Labor shall be re- 
ceived by the secretary of the board and filed 
in his office, ajid indorsed with the date of 
fiUng. 

The secretary of the board shall keep one 
docket for the filing of all complaints, sub- 
missions, and references, and shall number 
them on the docket in the order in which 
they are received and filed. Thereafter the 
cases shall be referred to by such number. 

Wliere the complaint or submission filed 
shall show clearly that another board than 
this has primary jurisdiction therein, the sec- 
retary is authorized to direct the proper ref- 
erence, and to advise the party or parties in- 
itiating the proceeding of such reference. At 
the next cession of the board the secretary 
shall advise the board of his disposition 
thereof. 

The secretary of the board shall digest all 
cajses presented and bring them to the prompt 
attention of the board for its action. 

ORGANIZATION OP THE BOARD FOR 
HEARINGS AND ADJUSTMENT 

Two members of the board, one from the 
employers' side and one from the employees' 
side, shall be appointed to act for the board 
in respect to every local controversy, the 
members to be named by the joint chairmen 
at the instance of the respective groups of 
the board. These members shall be called a 
section of the board, and shall hear cuid ad- 
just cases assigned to them. If they can- 
not effect any adjustment, they shall simi- 
marize and analyze the facts and present the 
same to the board with their reconmienda- 
tions. 

The National Board may appoint perman- 



ent local committees in any city or district 
to act in case therein arising. In the select- 
tion of such local committees, recommenda^ 
tions will be received by the National Board 
from sissociations of employers and from the 
central labor body of the city or district and 
other properly interested groups. Sections 
of the board are authorized to appoint tem- 
porary local conmiitteea where permanent 
local committees have not been appointed 
by the board. 

ARBITRATION 
When the board, after due effort of its 
own, through sections, local committees, or 
otherwise, finds it impossible to settle a con- 
troversy, the board shall then sit as a board 
or arbitration, decide the controversy, and 
make an award, if it can reach a unanimous 
conclusion. If it cannot do this, then it shall 
select an umpire, as provided, who shall sit 
with the board, review the issues, and ren- 
der his award. 

CO-ORDINATION OF THE WORK OP 
EXISTING BOARDS 

To comply with the direction of the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation of April 8, 1918, 
constituting this National War Labor Board, 
it will hear appeals in the following cases: 

Where the principles established by him in 
such proclamation have been violated. 

Where an award made by a board has not 
been put into effect by employers, or where 
the employees have refused to accept or abide 
by such award. 

To determine questions of Jurisdiction as 
between Government boarda 

Appeals will not be heard by the National 
War Labor Board from the decisions of reg- 
ularly constituted boards of appeal, nor from 
any other board to revise findings of fact. 



THE BROCKTON CUTTERS' SITUATION 



AT this writing the situation In Brock- 
ton, as regards the cutters, appears to 
be that nearly all of them have resumed work 
as members of the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union in good standing. If any of them are 
still not at work, it must principally be for 
the reason that the interruption to business 
may have had the effect of causing some of 
the factories to require less cutters tempor- 
arily. 

The striking cutters appealed to the War 
Labor Board, which Board first took the posi- 
tion that they must return to work under 
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precisely the same conditions under which 
they ceased work before the Board would 
consider their case. A little later, however, 
after further representations had been made 
by the strikincr cutters and without the con- 
tract relations between the Brockton shoe 
manufacturers and the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union being considered in any way. the 
War Labor Board rendered a decision that 
the striking cutters should go back to work 
and the payment of dues and reinstatements 
should be deferred until the whole case had 
been heard. 

This ruling, of course, would nullify the 
arbitration contract existing between the 
Brockton shoe manufacturers and the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union, and therefore both 
parties to the contract decline to accept the 
recommendations of the War Labor Board, 
which would, in effect, not only destroy the 
contract, but also sustain the very people 
who sought to destroy the contract. 

A committee of Brockton business agents, 
consisting of Brothers, O'Byrne, Lacouture, 
Poitras, Walls and Cohan, accompanied by 
General Vice-President Lovely, visited the 
offices of the War Labor Board at Washing- 
ton and presented the rights of the parties 
to the contract, whereupon the decision of 
the Board was modified so that the striking 
cutters would be expected to return as mem- 
bers of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

It should be said that the offer pf the cut- 
ters to return to work in accordance with the 
first decision of the War Labor Board in 
their favor was declined by the manufac- 
turers of Brockton because the condition was 
in violation of the contract with the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union. 

After the reversal or modification of the 
decisiop of the War Labor Board the striking 
cutters visited Washingrton and obtained an- 
other decision to the effect that the payment 
of reinstat'ement fees should be suspended 
until the full hearing of the case, and pur- 
suing this ruling, which was made without 
hearing the parties to the contract, the cut- 
ters offered themselves for work but were 
refused because they were not members of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union in good 
standing. 

Then a hearing was given to both sides by 
the War Labor Board in Washington at which 
hearing Quinn and others represented the 
cutters, which the Boot and Shoe Workers* 
Union was represented by General President 
John F. Tobin, General Vice-President Love- 
ly, and business agents O'Byrne, Lacouture, 



Poitras and Walls, representing the Brock- 
ton Joint Coimcll. 

After this hearing the War Labor Board 
finally decided that the strikers in Brockton 
and vicinity must return to work by rein- 
stating themselves as members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in good standing, 
and this decision has In a general way been 
complied with. 

The case presented by Quinn and his as- 
sociates at Washington was extremely weak 
and showed that they were not even conver- 
sant with the Constitution of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union. 

That the Brockton cutters were certainly 
misinformed and misled was apparent. In an- 
other editorial we are reproducing the speech 
delivered by Mayor Gleason of Brockton, who 
declared in his speech that the Brockton cut- 
ters were tricked by outsiders into taking 
this ill-advised step. It will be remembered 
that Mayor Gleason was, himself, president 
of the Brockton Cutters Union 35 at the time 
this movement was started, and therefore it 
Is fair to assimie that he knows the true 
origin and purpose of the movement. 

In another editorial we are also giving 
a very full description of origin, purpose, and 
methods of the War Labor Board so that our 
members may Inform themselves more fully 
as to its scope. 

In giving this account of the things that 
have happened in regard to the Brockton 
cutters' situation, we are content to confine 
ourselves to the facts. We do not wish to 
be understood as questioning the motive and 
actions of the War Labor Board who, we have 
no doubt, individually and collectively are 
animated by the utmost sincerity and well- 
meaning. We can appreciate the difficulties 
of their position, endeavoring, as they must,, 
to handle many complex labor situations up- 
on information which must necessarily be 
more or less Incomplete. 

That their changing positions with rela- 
tion to the Brockton controversy prolonged 
the strike two or three weeks there can be 
no doubt, but after all this result was really 
the fault of the men who started the contro- 
versy in Brockton and who sought to turn 
Brockton into a strike center after a peace 
that had endured for twenty years. Any 
loses that have or may come as a result of 
their conspiracy must rest upon their 
shoulders. 
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MAYOR GLEASON'S SPEECH 



MAYOR GLEASON of Brockton, who, 
himself, was pi^esident of Brockton 
Cutters* Local 35 until the recent trouble was 
started, shed some light upon the contro- 
versy in a speech delivered by him to a meet- 
ing of cutters held in the early days of the 
controversy. An account of this meeting 
and speech is taken from a Brockton news- 
paper as follows: 

Charles A. Kelly, former business agent 
of the old Cutters' Local 35, B. & S. W. U., 
called the Pythian Temple mass meeting of 
cutters to order shortly after 5 o'clock. The 
gathering was made up wholly of shoe cut- 
ters. Mr. Kelly said the purpose was to af- 
ford cutters interested in their individual 
welfare and the craft collectively a chance 
to say whether or not they desired to go 
back to work under the B. & S. W. U. 

He presented Mayor Gleason and his honor 
was griven an ovation and said: 

MAYOR GLEASON'S ADDRESS 

"We have come to the time when it Is for 
you to say whether old Cutters' Local 35 was 
misled and made a great mistake," he said. 
"We had a loyal union, made up of men as 
truly American as any organization in the 
country and they are as good Americans now 
as ever. 

"It was not a satisfactory thing for your 
representatives to be sent to the manufactur- 
ers with a proposition for a fixed price and 
nothing else. Instead of sending, as you did 
nine men to negotiate it would have been 
better to have trusted your agent to get all 
he could and bring back the result. If it 
wasn't satisfactory you could send him back 
again. The fact that you sent nine men is 
a cause of much of the present trouble. When 
this matter is cleaned up, as it must be, we 
will have as good a local as ever and will 
profit by the mistakes of the past. 

"This is not a time for the vindictive mind. 
I know I will hear criticism of all I have said 
and what I try to do. I had no hesitation in 
telling you at one of our mass meetings that 
I would not entertain any motion contrary 
to the policy and Constitution of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union. A mass meeting was 
called to tell the members, about 600 in all, 
that we were going to have a conference with 
the manufacturers. I said then and I repeat 
it now, it was a mistake. 

"I was not working at the trade and I 
presume some said: 'Gleason doesn't care; 



he's drawing down his $50. per week.' You 
men were getting $25.50. I may be back with 
you in January working for whatever you are 
getting. I have not lost sight of that pos- 
sibility. I believe cutters are entitled to more 
money and it is my belief, too, that manu- 
facturers recognize you are entitled to more. 
(Applause). 

"In past years we were always able to keep 
away from the piece price. We advised 
against it, but at this most recent conference, 
prior to the strike, one member stood up and 
said he would fight it to the last drop of 
blood. This only created bad feeling and 
blocked the way to harmony. 

"We are confronted with this situation 
now. You went out for wages. You thought 
so, anyway. When I left the meeting July 
12th all but 12 men had voted to adJouriL 
I didn't suppose and I believe that you didn't 
suppose when those 12 men who voted 
against axljoumment they would lead you 
into any such mixup as this. 

"Through the counsel of a man who will 
sacrifice every man, woman and child in the 
city plunged into suffering by this strike, to 
realize his desire for revenge against one 
man, you are in the unfortunate position you 
now occupy. 

"This strike has cost every cutter at least 
$100. in wages. How many of you men now 
in this hall will stand up and say you were 
ready three weeks ago to pay $100. in cold 
cash to get rid of Tobin?" (Applause.) 

"We wouldn't get rid of him then," shouted 
a man in the back of the hall. 

"Perhaps not, and even if you did, what 
then?" Mayor Gleason retorted. "What 
would you get? In two weeks the new gen- 
eral president would be ^bawled out' as no 
good. 

"You know I have voted against Tobln and 
some of his ideas in our union policy. I 
may vote against him again, but by no action 
of mine will I put any man or woman or 
child in the position of bearing the suffer- 
ing of a strike period and the pangs of hun- 
ger to beat Tobin and destroy this union." 
(An uproar of applause). 

"Do you know there isn't an independent 
union of cutters in the country that is not 
working under a piece price system? Why 
is it? When a weekly wage of $37.50 by the 
day was put up in one factory in Lynn, it 
was put there because that fitted the earn- 
ings of the men working by the piece, and 
men could not be asked to work by the day 
for less than the earnings of the piece price 
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cutters. That was In the A. E. Little factory 
Lynn. The employer had to pay the $37.50 
weekly w^age to keep his men from flying to 
piece price factories. If under a piece price 
you earned $40., would you go to work by the 
day for less? 

"No one expected we would get $37.50 
when you sent us to the Manufacturers' As- 
sociation. I believe, however, if the manu- 
facturers had offered $30. or even $28. this 
trouble would have been averted. 

"But that does not detract from this out- 
standing fact — you have been tricked into 
a great mistake all to satisfy one man's 
desire for revenge. Where do you get off? 
Other locals, the large majority in Brockton, 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, re- 
main loyal. How long are cutters going to 
work for $21.00 shoveling coal for the gas 
company or picking scrap iron for the rail- 
road to lick John P. Tobin, who never came 
Into any of the affairs of the cutters of 
Brockton unless he was invited? 

"You have settled prices and conditions of 
employment for yourselves for years. If 
these were not satisfactory and you were not 
there to say so, then that is your fault and 
not the fault of Cutters' Local 35. 

"I was In Local 35 for 17 years. When you 
sent me to flght for you I fought for myself, 
for. don't forget, I had to work for the same 
wages you worked for. 

"Are the manufacturers willing to give 
you more money now? I'd stake my life you 
will get at least $30.50. When I spoke at the 
strikers' meeting two weeks ago I expressed 
a hope for $32.50, but you have delayed and 
the towns nearby have settled for $30.50. 

'*This is not a political meeting, but I am 
mayor of Brockton. It makes no difference 
to me whether I get one vote or 10 a^ a can- 
didate for another term. I will say this to 
you: If you are the kind of men I believe 
you are, you will take the honorable course 
and resume work and adjust your wages by 
the Boot and Shoe Workers* Union plan. 

"You will not have your pride, the pride 
of your city, humbled by waiting for a gov- 
ernment order to go back. That is the only 
hope now held out. You are told the Na- 
tional War Labor Board won't tell you to 
go back under the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union. Will the War Board tell the manu- 
facturer he must violate his agreement not 
to employ other than members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union? What have you 
been told on that side of the question? Tell 
me now what other hope have you than this 



War Board wil-o'- the -wisp. Is there any?" 

"No, Bill," from many. 

"You can go back to work honorably if 
you stand by your contracts. The leaders 
of strikes never call off a strike while the 
donations are coming in. Is there any more 
czarism under the new leader than under 
so-called Tobinism? Is the leader of the new 
union idea any different? How about this 
policy that howls down a man unless his 
views coincide with what the leaders desire? 
There are two questions before you. Do 
you want to work under the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union or stay out on strike to 
create an independent union? Do you want 
to go back 20 years to the strike regime? 

"As the mayor of Brockton seeking to erase 
this period of turmoil, of strife, of injury to 
our Industry, I express the hope you will find 
a way to correct the situation. Tell me what 
are you going to get if you wait for the War 
Board to tell you to go back to work. 

The mayor paid a tribute to the late Wal- 
ter F. Russell, veteran of man wage move- 
ments in behalf of Brockton cutters. 

"I fought with him, worked with him, 
slept with him, talked with him and know 
him," Mayor Gleason said. "You know how 
he fought for your welfare. He differed often 
with the officers of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers' Union, but never was there a time when 
Walter Russell would say an independent 
union had anything to offer that could im- 
prove the practical method of gaijiing wages 
by the policy of the Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union. 

"If I were working at the bench with you, 
as I may be by and by, I would say, *Go back 
to work.' No stigma can attach to the man 
who says he will protect the system that has 
done well by him, who says he will protect 
his city and stand by the welfare of its 
people. 

"I have got something that will stand by 
me until January. What have you got com- 
ing to you? A good long flght and a good 
licking, in my opinion, at the end of your 
present course." 

ADDRESS BY FORMER AGENT KELLEY 
Mr. Kelley was applauded as he arose. 
He asked Mayor Gleason, whose withdrawal 
from the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union has 
not been formally granted as yet, to remain 
as chairman. A motion was passed and the 
mayor remained. Mr. Kelley said, "I have 
fought TobIn in the past and I will vote 
against him again. But that does not mean 
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I will go out to tear down our whole union. 
There may be men here who do not like 
President Wilson but they don't leave the 
good old U. S. A. Tobin has never inter- 
fered with our wages. We have done our 
business. I can guarantee now that we can 
get a substantial increase in wages. It can 
be fixed up before a pay day comes aroimd 
and you won't have to wait for back pay. 
The girls and the boys of the cutting rooms 
and the block hands will get 20 per cent at 
least, the same as others.** 

Motion to caJl oft the strike and return to 
work was put and seconded by various men 
in the halL George F. Thresher spoke in 
favor. 

"For 39 years I have been a cutter. I pas- 
sed through the Forty- Two lockout, St. 
Crispin strike, the Knights of Labor strike 
and the Douglas Cutters* strike years ago, 
as some of you men here did." he said. 
"Never has the strike attained the results an- 
ticipated, I have Just come from a meeting of 
the W. L. Douglas Company shops crew and 
we voted unanimously to return to work. 
(Cheers) I returned to my work a Week ago. 
Why shouldn't I, for I am a member of the 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union." 

"Why did you strike three weeks ago?" 
a man yelled: 

"I did not vote to strike," Thresher retorted 
"I attempted to speak asrainst striking and 
I was hissed and howled down. Some who 
did not vote to strike came out and have not 
gone back because they have lacked the 
courage. We know why the cutters quit 
work. It was to throw a scare into the man- 
ufacturers and as a mass of the cutters did 
not suppose a fight against Tobin was back 
of it. As soon as the secession idea was 
brought to the surface, I went back to work. 
I have company, for 75 cutters were work- 
ing with me Saturday." 

"You're a liar!" howled a voice through an 
open window. 

"Not on your tintype. I have the proofs 
and one man came in at 11 o'clock to get 
one hour's work. 

"I have had one good pay envelope and 
that is more than you men have had this 
week. Rockland has given $30.60 at the 
Emerson Shoe Company and E. T. Wright 
Company. These firms are in the Manufac- 
turers Association of Brockton. We are 
sure of that much money. We have more 
right to go back than we have to stay out." 

"Quinn's pickets are here,*' someone howled 

"They will hear something good," Thresher 



retorted. "I move we vote by ballot on the 
question of going back to work as members 
of the Boot and Shoe Worker's Union and 
on the recommendation of the State Board." 

Mayor Gleason said as he was not working 
at the bench he would surrender the chair. 
Daniel Wheland was nominated and served. 
He put the motion and it was carried by a 
rousing vote. Then the ballot was taken 
and the count showed that 180 ballots were 
cast, 165 voted to go back to work, 2 voted 
"No" and 13 were blank. The vote was then 
made unanimous by a rising vote. 

It will be noticed that this meeting on 
August 5th voted 165 to 2 in favor of going 
to work as members of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union, and yet the controversy con- 
tinued the first of September. That the 
whole thing was a conspiracy, as charged 
by Mayor Gleason in his speech, is freely 
admitted in the city of Brockton. 

Of course there is much bitterness ajnong 
the cutters and among some others who were 
misled into acting with thentL It Is a singu- 
lar fact that many of the leaders of the 
movement had their dues paid well ahead 
in the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union, and 
it was those of their followers, who stopped 
paying dues and became suspended, who 
were obliged to pay reinstatement fees, be- 
cause they were foolish enough to follow 
leaders who, after all, did not have the cour- 
age of their convictions. It will probably 
be sometime before these men will follow in 
another Jack-O'Lantem chase. 

CD n=2 CD 
ARMY SHOE PROSPECTS 



IT IS reported that the bids for army shoes 
that were opened on Friday, August 30th, 
were considered too high and that no con- 
tracts were awarded. 

It is further reported that smaller shoe 
concerns from isolated sections of the coun- 
try have been asked to accept contracts for 
army shoes and that they are accepting them; 
in other words, that the country is being 
combed for small concerns to make army 
shoes that have not previously made any of 
this class of footwear. 

If these reports are true, Brockton, and 
other large shoe manufacturing centers that 
have been making a large proportion of the 
army shoes will sufCer . 

We hope these reports may not be entirely 
true, especiaUy coming Just at this time 
when the War Industries Board is putting 
into effect regulations governing the pro- 
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ductlon of civilian shoes to certain standard- 
ized war shoes. These regulations to them- 
selves are liable to make vast changes in the 
shoe manufacturing business, especially when 
taken into consideration with the rule pro- 
hibiting the introduction of new lasts. 

Also, there is the new man power bill en- 
rolling all men from 18 to 45. We are on 
the eve of great changes. It is very unfor- 
tunate for Brockton and vicinity that they 
chose the present time to endeavor to re- 
pudiate twenty years of honorable peace, 
which may have some effect in depriving 
them or army shoe contracts at the present 
time. 

There are other causes which we may re- 
fer to more definitely in later issues of the 
Journal, but the recent radical action of the 
cutters, and those who acted with them, has 
not done the city of Brockton any good, and 
while the great majority of the unions and 
the members in Brockton were opposed to 
the destructive element, all of the wage earn- 
ers and the public of Brockton may be called 
upon to suffer the penalty because a mis- 
guilded few tried to kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg, and perhaps to some extent 
have succeeded. At all events the outlook 
for army shoes in the Brockton districts is 
in grave doubt at this time, while the new 
regulations governing the production of civil- 
ian shoes give promise of further hardship. 

CD 1=3 CD 
OUR WAR DUTY 



LABOR DAY, 1918, found the workers of 
our country in a different situation than 
ever before — vastly different. During less 
than a year and a half our nation has or- 
ganized and shipped over seas more than a 
million and a half of soldiers. Practically 
another million of men are in training in the 
different camps and cantonments, while at 
the same time our naval focce has expanded 
tremendously and is doing very efflcient work 
, patrolling the seas, escorting transports, and 
defending coastwise shipping. 

America has entered into the war for the 
liberties of all mankind and is playing a 
man's part. Oiir industries are being or- 
ganized to supply the large force we have 
raised and those about to be raised by the 
new man power bill Just going into effect, 
which is expected to register no less than 
thirteen millions more men, to be assifirned 
to the different classifications in the selective 
draft 



Tremendous changes in industries will be 
brought about. Much female labor will be 
employed, not because we believe in it. but 
because we are forced to set aside some of 
our beliefs temporarily in order to put every 
force and reserve power that we have into 
the war against the Huns. 

It has been said recently that Germany Is 
the only niction that has put all she had into 
the war. In other words, every resource pos- 
sessed by Germany was utilized atnd scienti- 
fically organized for war-making purposes, 
and the Allied Powers must approximate 
that standard if we are to preserve owr homes 
and firesides for our selves and our pos- 
terity. 

We men of labor know that the burden is 
coming heavy upon us; that we must work 
as never before; that our loved ones must be 
productive as never before, 

It is our war duty that while our brothers 
and friends are laying down their lives in 
France, while they are fighting and dying 
for us, we must be working and saving and 
praying for thentL 

With the wages that we earn, we must 
save all we can and lend it to the govern- 
ment to help to win the war, to support our 
own brothers at the front and to perpetuate 
our own liberties at home. 



BRIEFS 



Save to lend and lend to save. Buy War 
Savings Stamps. 



Save frona your wages; curtail all unnec- 
essary expenses, cut out non-essentials, in 
order that you may lend some ot your wages 
to the government, receiving in return in- 
terest-bearing War Savings Stamps, securi- 
ties of the government that do not fluctuate 
in price and on which you can realize yoiu* 
investment plus 3% at any time on short 
notice, or 4% compound interest if held to 
maturity. 



Lend to save. Our government needs us 
all. We must all co-operate in teamwork to 
win the war. When we save money and lend 
it to the government, we also save labor 
from being used in the non-essential indus- 
tries from which we have withheld the money 
that we have saved. All of this labor that 
we save the government needs to produce 
the things that are essential to win the war. 
In lending to save, we are lending our sav- 
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ings upon the finest security In the world 
to save the liberties that we enjoy, to save 
our homes and hearth -stones from being 
devastated by the worst monster that ever 
took human form. 



If we will not save to lend »nd lend to 
save, we must be taxed. When we lend, we 
get our money back with interest. When 
we are taxed, we get nothing back. America 
is out to win the war and is going to do it. 
It is Just a question whether we co-operate 
willingly or unwillingly. If we save to lend 
we help re-adJust the labor situations to 
changed industrial conditions with less activ- 
ities of government boards using arbitrary 
authority. When we lend to save, we are 
acting in voluntary partnership in the ef- 
fort to redeem the liberties of humanity from 
the Prusslon militarists who came danger- 
ously near strangling the liberties of the 
whole world. 



The recent trouble in Brockton has shown 
the press and the public, as well as a large 
majority of the shoeworkers, that our union 
and its union stamp and arbitration con- 
tract that has been beneficial in Brockton 
for a period of twenty years in peace time is 
also a safe proposition to tie to in war time. 
In the crisis that has Just passed there were 
numbers of shoeworkers who have been 
critics and opponents of our union stamp 
policy in the past that stood up manfully and 
fought for the preservation of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union and its union stamp 
contract in the city of Brockton as against 
the attacks of the destructionists. 



There may be soreness and dissatisfaction 
among some of those who have perhaps re- 
turned to work unwillingly, but our union 
finds recompense for everything that has 
occurred in the loyalty with which other 
members and other parties rallied to its sup- 
port. Our union and its union stamp, to- 
gether with its arbitration contract, never 
stood so high in the estimation of the whole 
people of Brockton and vicinity as it stands 
today. This reminds us of what we said in 
last month's Journal — that right will pre- 
vail. 



prosperous. We hope this may not apply 
to the city of Brockton and vicinity, but there 
are some things that give us grave doubts; 
first, there is the army contracts which are 
said to be going to new manufacturers not 
previously making army shoes; and second, 
there are the regulation of the War Indus- 
tries Board for the production of war shoes 
for civilian wear. If the shoeworkers and 
the public of Brockton are fortunate enough 
to escape serious consequences of the re- 
cent disturbance, it ought to be a lesson that 
should prevent anyone in the city of Brock- 
ton listening to any person who seeks to 
create an industrial upheaval for the pur- 
pose of firratifying personal motives of re- 
venge or selfish profit. 



Frank P. Walsh of the War Labor Board 
says that the individual duty of all men dur- 
ing the^ war is well understood, but that in 
his opinion labor understood it first. No 
doubt Mr. Walsh is right, and he is a very 
strong champion of the labor side, but it Is 
humiliating to us to know that even a small 
section of our organization chose a time of 
war, when a large number of them were 
working ,on war shoes, to try to bring about 
a revolution within their own organization. 
These men certainly did not measure up to 
Mr. Walsh's conception of their understand- 
ing of their war duty. 



The Alabama Mine Workers decided to 
work on Labor Day because of the shortage 
of coal and to donate the earnings of that 
day to the Red Cross. This is a splendid ex- 
ample of the devotion of some labor men to 
the needs of the war which, after all, is the 
needs of our own country, the needs of our- 
selves, of our children, and our children's 
children. The man who can hold himself 
aloof from the cemmon interests of humanity 
and act wholly in the Interest of himself in 
this time of world-wide struggle is not en- 
titled to much consideration, and is likely to 
receive still less. 



SORRY SHE SPOKEs 



Someone has said that business today is 
on a hair-trigger basis and that it takes very 
little to upset conditions that are apparently 



Mrs. Stiles — This article says tha^ wear- 
ing hats makes the hair gray. 

Stiles — The expensive hats you wear cer- 
tainly are helping to make mine gray. — ^EJx- 
change. 
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BUREAU DE GUERRE NATIONAL DU 
TRAVAIL 



Puisqu'on a demand^ le Bureau de guerre 
national du travail dans la r^cente . contro- 
verse de Brockton, nous croyons que noa 
membres seront int^ress^s d'avoir des ren- 
seignements complets sur ce Bureau, et nous 
donnons ici la circulaire officielle lanc^e par 
le Bureau, laquelle renferme la proclamation 
du president Wilson errant ce Bureau, ainsi 
qu'une description de ses fonctions et de ses 
pouroirs; aussi, les prlncipes qu'il applique 
potir la gouverne des industries et les 
m^thodes et procedures que Ton doit suivre 
pour presenter les griefs: 

UNE PROCLAMATION 

Vu qu'en Janvier, dix neuf cent dix huit, 
le secretaire du travail, sut* la nomination du 
president de la Federation Americaine du 
tra\;ail et du president du "National Indus- 
trial Conference Board," etablit un "War La- 
bor Conference Board" dans le but d'etudier, 
durant la periode de le guerre, une methode 
de r^glement de questions de travail agre- 
able aux patrons et aux employes: et 

Vu que le dit Bureau a fait un rapport re- 
commendant, durant la guerre, retablisse- 
ment d'un Bureau de guerre national du tra- 
vail avec le mfime nombre de membres que, 
et devant fitre choisi par les mSmes agences 
qui formdrent le "War Labor Conference 
Board," dont le devoir sera de rftgler les 
griefs du travail de la maniere specifiee, et 
en rapport avec certaines conditions repre- 
sentees dans le dit rapport; et 

Vu que le secretaire du travail a, en con- 
formite avec la recommendation contenue 
dans le rapport du dit "War Labor Confer- 
ence Board" date le 29 mars 1918, nomme 
comme membres du Bureau de gruerre na- 
tional du travail, I'honorable William How- 
ard Taft et rhonorable Frank P. Walsh, rep- 
resentatifs du public general des Et&ts Unis; 
M. M. Loyall A. Osborne, I. F. Loree, W. H. 
Van Dervoort, C. E. Michael et B. L. Worden, 
representant les i)atrons des Etd.ts Unis; et 
M. M. Frank J. Hayes, William L. Hutcheson, 
William H. Johnston, Victor A. Olander et 
T. A. Ricker, representant les employes des 
EtAts-Unis: 

Maintenant, en consequence, je, Woodrow 
Wilson, president des Etftts-Unls d' Ameri- 



que, approuve par les presentes les dites 
nominations, les afflirmant et le proclamant 
en presentant ce qui suit comme renseigne- 
ment et pour la conduite de toux ceux qui 
sont concernes: 

Les pouvoirs, les fonstions et les devoirs 
du Bureau de gruerre national du travail 
consisteront k rdgler par mediation et con- 
ciliation les controverses survenant entre pa- 
trons et travailleurs dans les champs de pro- 
duction necessaire pour la conduite effec- 
tive de le guerre, ou dans d'autres champs 
d'activite nationale, dans lesquels les deiais 
et les empSchements pourraient, dans I'opi- 
nion du Bureau national, etre donmiageables 
k une telle production; & pourvoir, par no- 
mination directe, ou autrement, k former des 
comites ou des bureaux qui siegeront dans 
differentes parties du pays od des centre - 
verses ont lieu afln d'assurer un rftglement 
pax mediation et conciliation lacale; et k 
signlfier aux partis en controverse, de com- 
parattre devant le Bureau national qui 
prendra action s'il devient impossible de 
s*entendre par mediation et conciliation. 

Les principes devant Stre observes et les 
methodes devant Stre suivies par le Bureau 
national dans I'exercice de tels pouvoirs et 
fonctions dans Texecution de tels devoirs 
seront ceux specifies dans le dit rapport du 
"War Labor Conference Bureau" du 29 mars 
1918, dont tine copie complete est ici attachee. 
Le Bureau national refusera de prendre 
connaissance d'une controverse entre le pa- 
tron et les travailleurs dans aucun champ 
d'activite industrielle ou autre \k oti 11 existe 
un traite ou une loi federale comme moyen 
de regelement n'ayant pas ete invoque. 

Et Je prie done tous les patrons et les 
employes des Etilts-Unis de reconnaltre la 
neoessite d'utiliser les moyens et les me- 
thodes ainsi prevus pour le rdglement de tous 
les differends industriels, et Je demande que 
durant les deliberations de mediation ou 
d'arbitrage par les dits moyens et methodes. 
il n'y ait aucune cessation d'operations in- 
dustrielles pouvant diminuer la production 
des necessites de guerre. 

En foi de quoi J'ai appose mon seing et 
fait mettre le sceau des EtJits-Unis. 

PsLsse dans le District de Columbia, le hui- 
tieme Jour d'avril, dans Tannee de notre 
Seigneur mille neuf cent dix huit, et la cent 
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quarante deuxi^me de Tind^pendance des 
Etats-Unls. 

WOODROW WILSON 
Sceau 

Par le President 
Robert Lansing, 
Secretaire d'fitftt. 
PONCTIONS. POUVOIRS ET DE5VOIRS 
DU BUREAU 

L^s fonctions et les pouvoirs du Bureau de 
ffuerre national du travail sont comme siUt: 

Effectuer un rdglement, par mediation et 
conciliation, de toute controverse s'^levant 
entre patrons et travalUeurs dans le champ 
de production n^essalre pour la oonduite 
effective de la guerre. 

Faire la mdme chose dans de semblables 
controverses dans les autre^ champe.d'activit6 
nationale, dans lesquels les d^lais et les em- 
pSchements pourraient, dans I'opinion du 
Bureau national, 6tre dommageables 5. une 
telle production. 

Pourvoir h des mesures, par nomination 
directe ou autrement, pour le choix de comi- 
t^s ou bureaux pour singer dans Jes diff^ren- 
tes parties du pays od existent des contro- 
verses, aux flns d'assurer une entente par 
mediation locale et conciliation. 

Signlfier aux partis en controverses de com- 
paraltre devant le Bureau national qui 
prendra action s'il devient impossible de 
s'entendre par mediation et conciliation. 

Si les efforts sinceres et d6termin6s du 
Bureau national ne r6ussissent pas k effect- 
uer un r^glement volontaire et que les mem- 
bres du Bureau se trouvent incapables de 
rendre une decision unanime, alor|, et dans 
ce cas, et seulement en dernier ressort un 
arbitre choisi de la maniftre pr^vue dans 
le prochain paragraphe entendra le discus- 
sion des griefs et donnera une decision finale 
de la controverse d'aprfes les regies simples 
de procedure prescrites par le Bureau na- 
tional. 

Les membres du Bureau national devront 
6tre unanimes dans le choix de Tarbitre. 
Si Ton ne r^ussit pas, le nom de I'arbitre 
sera tir6 au sort, d'une llste de dix personnes 
convenables et d^sinteress^es choisies d, ce 
propos par le president des Et^ts-Unis. 

Le Bureau national aura ses reunions r6- 
guli^res d. Washington, mais aura le droit 
de changer k aucune autre place pouvant 
6tre plus convenable au Bureau, et suivant 
I'occasion. 

Le Bureau national peut faIre des change- 
ments dans ses m^thodes et la pratique du 
r^glement des controverses de temps h autre 
quand Vexp^rience le demande. 



Le Bureau national refusera de prendre 
connaissance d'une controverse entre le pa- 
tron et les travailleurs dans aucun champ 
d'activltS Industrlelle ou autre, Ui oii 11 exlste 
un traits ou ime lol f4d6rale comme moyen 
de r^lement n'ayant pas 6t6 Invoqu^. 

Chaque membre du Bureau national qu'une 
necessity Inevitable empdchera d'dtre present 
k une ou plusieurs sessions pourra nommer 
quelqu'un conmie son procureur r^guUer. Le 
procureur aura les m^mes pouvoirs que le 
principal. 

Le Bureau national aiu-a le pouvolr de 
nonmier un secretaire et d'lnsitltuer toute 
autre organisation se rattachant d, ces de- 
voirs si dans son Jugement le besoln s'en 
fait sentlr. 

Le Bureau national peut demander au se- 
cretaire du travail I'autorlte de se servlr de 
ce qui depend de son d6partement dans le 
travail de mediation et de conciliation. 

L'action du Bureau national peut 6tre In- 
voquee, dans les controverses de sa juridlc- 
tlon, par le secretaire du travail ou par au- 
cun des partis de la controverse ou un re- 
presentant dflment autorise. Aprds consider- 
tion sommaire, le Bureau peut refuser de 
continuer k sieger si le cas n*a pas le carac- 
tdre et Timportance qu'on lul prete. 

En nommant les comites de ses propres 
membres pour agir pour le Bureau en general 
ou dans les choses locales, et en etablissant 
les comites locaux, les patrons et travailleurs 
auront representation egale. 

Les representants du public dans le Bureau 
preslderont alternativement aux sessions 
successives du Bureau ou tel qu*on le de- 
cidera. 

PRINCIPES ET MfiTHODES DEVANT 
GOUVERNER LES RELATIONS ENTRE 
LES TRAVAILLEURS ET LES PATRONS 
DANS LES INDUSTRIES DE LA GUERRE 
POUR LA DURfiE DE LA OUBRRE. 

IL DEVRAIT Y AVOIR NI GRfiVE OU 
LOCKOUT PENDANT LA GUERRE. 

DROIT DE SE SYNDIQUER 

Le droit des travailleurs de se syndlquer 
dans les unions de metier et de faire des 
marches collectlfs par des representants 
choisls est reconnu et afflrme. Ce droit ne 
sera pas refuse, abrege, et les patrons n*y 
mettront pas d'obstacles d'aucune maniere. 

Le droit des patrons de s'organlser en as- 
sociations de groupes et de falre des marches 
collectlfs par des representants cholsis est 
reconnu et afflrme. Ce droit ne sera pas 
refuse, abrege, et les travailleurs n'y met- 
tront aucun obstacle d'aucune manl&re. 
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Les patrons ne doivent pas cong^dier lea 
travallleurs parce qu'ils font partie d'unions 
de metier, ni pour activit^s legitimes dans 
ces unions. 

Dans Texercice de leur droit de se syndl- 
quer, les travailleurs ne devront pas se ser- 
vir de mesures coercitives d'aucume sorte 
pour induire les personnes k falre partie de 
leurs org^isations ni pour induire les pa- 
trons & conclure des march^ ou des trait^s. 

CONDITIONS BXISTANTES 

Dans les ^tablissements oi!^ existent les 
regies d'unioh cet 6td.t de choses continuera, 
et les ^tendards d'union se rapportant aux 
gages, heures de travail et autres conditions 
d'emploi seront maintenus. 

Dans les 4tablissements oil des hommes et 
des femmes non-unionistes travaillent ac- 
tuellement ensemble et oiX le patron ne vient 
en contact qu*avec les employes ou les re- 
pr^sentants engages dans les dits 4tablisse- 
ments» la continuation de telles conditions 
ne sera pas consid^r^e comme grief. Cette 
d^laration, toutefois, ne doit pas 6tre de na- 
ture h refuser le droit ou fi. d^courager la 
pratique de la formation d'unions de travail 
ou que les travailleurs en f assent partie dans 
ces dits 6trblissements, tel que garanti dans 
le dernier paragraphe, ni d*emp6cher le Bu- 
reau de guerre du travail de solllciter ou 
aucun arbltre d'accorder, d'aprds certalnes 
provisions, Tam^lioration de leur situation 
en ce qui se rapporte aux gages, aux heures 
du travail, ou autres conditions qu'on trou- 
vera desirables de thumps k autre. 

On ne n^gligera pas T^tablissement de 
sauvegardes et de regies pour la protection 
de la sante et de la surete des travailleurs. 
HEURES DE TRAVAIL 

La base de la Joum^e de huit heures sera 
reconnue comme devant s'appliquer k tous 
les cas exig^s par la loi. Dans tous les 
autres cas la question des heures de travail 
sera r&gl^e avec 6gard aux n^cessit^s gou- 
vemementales et le bien-dtre, la sant^ et 
le comfort des travailleurs. 
LES FEMMES DANS L'INDUSTRIE 

S*il devient n^cessaire d'employer les fem- 
mes au travail ordinairement fait par les 
hommes. Ton devra leur accorder gages 
6gaux pour travail 4gal et Ton ne devra pas 
leur donner des t&ches au-del& de leur force. 
MAXIMUM DE PRODUCTION 

Le maximum de production des industries 
de guerre devrait dtre maintenu et les m6- 
thodes de travail et d'op^ration de la part 
des patrons ou des travailleurs causant du 
d^lai ou limitant la production, ou ayant une 



tendance k en augmenter artiflciellement le 
prix, doivent 6tre oppos^es. 
MOBILISATION DU TRAVAIL 

Afln de moboliser le travail pour en fairs 
une distribution rapide et effective, une liste 
permanente du nombre de travailleurs habilee 
et autres dans les difT^rentes parties de la 
nation sera gard^e par le d^partement du 
travail, les renseignements devant 6tre donnas 

1. Par les unions de metiers. 

2. Par les bureaux d'emploi d'4t&t et les 
agences f^d^rales du m§me caract^re. 

3. Par les g^rants et op^rateurs d'^ta- 
blissements industriels du pays. L'on donnera 
k ces agences I'opportunit^ d'alder dans la 
distribution du travail suivant la n6cessit6. 
COUTUMES DES LOCALITfiS 

En arrangeant les gages, les heures et 
conditions de travail, 11 faudra se baser sur 
les etendards du travail, les ^chelles de gages, 
ainsi que les autres conditions pr6valant dans 
les localit^s int^ress^es. 
GAGES NfiCESSAIRES A LA VIE 

1. Le droit de tous les travailleurs, les 
joumaliers compris, k des gages convenables 
k la vie est ici m^me d^clar^ 

2. En arrangeant les gages, des taux mi- 
nimum seront ^tablis assurant la subsistanoe 
du travaiUeur et de sa famiUe au point de 
vue de la sant6 et du comfort raisonnoble. 

MfiTHODE ET PROCfiDURB POUR PR]S- 
SENTER LES GRIEFS 

Toute personne d^sirant soumettre une- 
question devant le Bureau de guerre natio- 
nal du travail entre patrons et employes dont 
le Bureau a connalssance, en remettra un 
expose 6crit au secretaire du Bureau, sigm^ 
par lui-m6me, avec sa propre adresse de 
Bureau de postes chez dui et k Washington. 
Le document contiendra une brftvo descrip- 
tion des griefs et les noms des personnes. ou 
corporations centre lesquelles 11 entre plalnte 
avec leur adresse de Bureau de postea 

Quand un patron et les employes dfesireront 
tous deux soumettre une controverse au Bu- 
reau, ils signeront conjointement un court 
expose de la question k decider, avec leurs 
adresses de Bureau de postes, et demanderont 
Taction du Bureau. lis devront remettre oe 
document signe au secretaire du Biureau. 

Les controverses dans lesquelles le secre- 
taire du travail invoque Taction du Bureau, 
ainsi que les documents qui lul sent trans- 
mis, seront remis au secretaire du Bureau. 

Ces griefs, soumissions, et references par 
le secretaire, du travail seront regus par le 
secretaire du Bureau et mis en file k son 
bureau, avec date d'entree. 
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Le secretaire du Bureau tiendra un r^gis- 
tre pour Tentr^e de tous les griefs, soumis- 
sions et references, et les numerotera dans 
I'ordre regu et mis en file. Les cas seront 
ensuite rapportes par ces tels numeros. 

Quand une plainte ou une soumlssion en- 
regristree demontrera clairement qu'un autre 
Bureau que celui-ci a Jurldiction primaire 
dans le cas actuel, le secretaire aura Tauto- 
risation de faire les changementsnecessaires; 
11 notifiera le ou les partis Interesses de ces 
changements. A la prochaine session du 
Bureau le secretaire donnera avis au bureau 
de la disposition du cas. 

Le secretaire du bureau redigera tous les 
cas presentes et les soumettra prompte- 
ment k Tattention du Bureau pour action. 
ORGANISATION DU BUREAU POUR 
AUDITIONS ET RfiGLEMENT 

Deux membres du Bureau, Tun represen- 
tant les patrons et Tautre les employes, ae- 
ront nonunes pour agir pour le Bureau en 
<je qui se rapporte d, chaque controverse lo- 
cale, les membres devant etre nommes par 
les presidents, conjointement, k la demande 
des groupes respectifs du Bureau. Ces. 
membres seront reconnus conmie section du 
Bureau; lis entendront et r^gleront les cas 
qui leur seront assignes. S*ils ne peuvent y 
parvenir ils feront une analyse sommaire 
des faits et soumettront le tout au Bureau 
avec leurs recommendations. 

Le Bureau national peut nommer des comi- 
tes locaux permanents dans aucune ville ou 
district pour agir dans les cas y survenant. 
Dans le cholx d'un tel comlt6 local, des 
recommendations seront regues du Bureau 
national des associations de patrons et le 
Corps central du travail de la ville ou du 
district et d'autres groupes interesses. Les 
sections du Bureau sont autorises k nommer 
des comites locaux temporaires 1^ oii des 
comites locaux permanents n'existent pas. 
ARBITRAGE 

Quand un Bureau, apr^s ses propres efforts, 
au moyen de sections, de comites locaux, ou 
autrement, se trouve dans I'lmpossibilite de 
resoudre une controverse, il siege alors com- 
me Bureau d' arbitrage, donne une decision, 
s*il peut en venir k une decision unanime. 
Sinon, le Bureau choisra un arbitre, tel que 
pourvu; il siegera avec le Bureau, revisera 
les faits, et rendra Jugement. 

COORDINATION DU TRAVAIL DES 
BUREAUX EXISTANTS 

Afin de se conformer k la direction du pre- 
sident dans sa proclamation du 8 avril, 1918, 
constituant ce Bureau de guerre national du 



travail, 11 entendra les appels dans les caa 
suivants: 

Ld, od les princlpes qu'il a etablis dans sa 
proclamation ont ete vioies. 

Ld, oiX un decret rendu par un Bureau 
n'aura pas ete mis en pratique par les pa- 
trons, ou ]k oiX les employes auront refuse 
d'accepter un tel decret ou d'y obeir. 

Determiner les questions de Jurldiction en- 
tre les bureaux du govemement. 

Le Bureau de guerre national du travail 
n'enterdra pas d'appels des decisions des 
bureaux d'appel reguuerement constitues. nl 
d'aucun autre bureau pour reviser les de- 
clarations de fait. 



LA SITUATION DES COUPEURS DE 
BROCKTON 

A I'heure od nous ecrivons, la situation de 
Brockton, en ce qui se rapporte aux coupeurs 
indique que presque tous sont retournes k 
I'ouvrage comme membres en regie de TUnion 
des "Boot and Shoe Workers." Si quelques 
uns d'eux ne travaillent pas encore, la raison 
principale est que rintemiption des affaires 
a eu pour effect que les manufactures, tem- 
porairement, n'ont pas besoin d'un aussi 
grand nambre de coupeurs. 

Les coupeurs grevistes flrent appel an 
Bureau de guerre du travail, lequel decida 
qu'ils devaient retourner au travail precice- 
ment sous les mSmes conditions qu'avant la 
grftve s'ils desiraient que le Bureau prenne 
leur cas en consideration. Un peu plus tard, 
toutefois, apr5s d'autres representations par 
les coupeurs grevistes, et sans avoir aucone- 
ment considere les relations de contr&t 
entre les manufacturiers de Brockton et 
r Union des "Boot and Shoe Workers/* le 
Bureau de gruerre du travail declda que les 
coupeurs grevistes devaient retourner au 
travail et que le paiement des cotisations et 
les reinstallations seraient retardes jusqu' k 
ce que toute la cause ait ete entendue. 

Cette decision, sans doute, annulerait le 
contrfi-t d'arbitrage existant entre les manu- 
facturiers de Brockton et VUnion des "Boot 
and Shoe Workers," et les deux partis, en 
consequence, devaient decliner les recom- 
mendations du Bureau de guerre du travail, 
lesquelles, en effet. non seulement detrulrai- 
ent le contr9.t, mais appuleraient aussi ceux 
mSmes qui ont cherche la destruction de ce 
contrftt. 

Un comlte d'agent d'affaires de Brockton, 
consistant des Fr^res O'Byrne, Lacouture, 
Poitras, Walls et Cohan, accompagne du vice- 
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president g^n^ral Lovely, vista les offlclers 
du Bureau de gruerre du travail k Washing- 
ton et pr(§senta la question de droits des par- 
tis contractants; la decision du Bureau fut 
alors modifi^e de manifere k ce que les gr^vis- 
tes retournent au travail conrnie membres de 
rUnion des **Boot and Shoe Workers." 

II faut avouer que Toffre des coupeurs de 
retourner au travail en conformity avec la 
premiere decision du Bureau de guerre du 
travail en leur faveur fut d6clin4e par les 
manufacturiers de Brockton parce que cela 
compoutait une voilation de contr&t avec 
rUnion des "Boot and Shoe Workers." 

Apr^s la revocation ou modification de la 
d^ision du Bureau de guerre du travail les 
coupeurs gr^vistes vlsit^rent Washington et 
reQurent une autre decision k I'effet que les 
honoraires de reinstallation seraient suspen- 
dus Jusqu' k ce que le cause soit enti^re- 
ment entendue, et suivant cette decision, 
laquelle fut rendue sans entendre les parties 
contractantes, les. coupeurs offrirent lews ser- 
vices pour le travail mais on les refusa parce 
qu'ils n'etaient pas membres en r^gle de 
l*Union des •'Boot and Shoe Workers." 

C'est alors qu'nne audition fut donn^e aux 
deux c6tes par le Bureau de guerre du tra- 
vail k Washington k laquelle Quinn et autres 
repr^sentaient les coupeurs, tandis que 
rUnion des "Boot and Shoe Workers" etaient 
representee par le president-general John P. 
Tobin, le vice -president- general Lovely, et 
les agents O'Byme, Lacouture, Poitras et 
Walls, du "Brockton Joint Council." 

Apr^s cette audition le Burean de guerre 
du travail decida flnalement que les grevis- 
tes de Brockton et du voisLnage devaient re- 
tourner au travail en se reinstallant eux-m6- 
mes comme membres en regie de TUnion des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers," et cette decision a 
ete generalement observee. 

La cause presentee par Quinn et ses asso- 
cies k Washington fut extrfimement faible et 
demontra qu'ils n'etaient m^me pas fami- 
llers avec la constitution de rUnlon des 
"Boot and Shoe Workers." 

II etait apparent que les coupeurs de 
Brockton avaient certainement ete mal ren- 
seignes et diriges. Dans un autre editorial 
nous reproduisons le discours prononce par 
le maire Gleason de Brockton, qui declara 
que les coupeurs de Brockton, en prenant 
ce mauvais pas, avaient ete les dupes d'etran- 
gers. On se rappellera que, quand ce 
movement eut lieu, le maire Gleason etait, 
lui-meme, president de TUnion des coupeurs 
de Brockton No. 35, et, consequemment, il 



est juste d'assumer qu*il connait I'origine 
veritable et I'objet du mouvement. 

Bans un autre article nous donnons aussi 
les details complete de I'origine, de I'objet, 
et des methodes du Bureau de guerre du 
travail ailn que nos membres puissent se 
renseigner sur son but. 

En donnant les details de la situation, 
telle que les choses se sont passees en ce qui 
se rapporte aux coupeurs de Brockton, nous 
nous contentons de nous astreindre aux faits. 
Nous ne desirons pas qu'il soit compris que 
nous avons des soupQons sur les motifs et les 
actions du Bureau de guerre du travail qui, 
nous ne doutons pas, individuellement et 
collectivement, est anime de la plus profonde 
sincerite et du meilleur esprit. Nous ap- 
precions les difflcultes de leur position, cher- 
chant, comme lis doivent le faire, k resoudr« 
les nombreuses situations laborieu^es diffl* 
ciles sur des renseigrnements lesquels doivent 
necessairement etre plus ou moins incom* 
plets. ' 

II n'y a aucun doute que le changement de 
positions en ce qui se rapporte aux relations 
de la controverse de Brockton a prolonge la 
greve deux ou trois semaines; mais aprds 
tout ce resultat etait reellement la faute des 
hommes qui commencdrent la controverse de 
Brockton et qui cherch^rent k faire un centre 
k grftve de cette ville aprds vingt annees de 
paix. Les pertes qui ont ete ou qui pour- 
raient etre subies conmie resultat de leur 
conspiration doivent reposer sur leurs epau- 
les. 



LE DISCOURS DU MAIRE GLEASON 



Le maire Gleason de Brockton, qui, lui- 
meme, etait president de la locale No. 35 des 
coupeurs de Brockton Jusqu' k ce que les 
troubles recents aient commence, a leve le 
rideau sur la controverse dans un discours 
qu'il a prononce k une reunion des coupeurs 
tenue dans les premiers jours de la con- 
troverse. Un compte- rendu de cette reunion 
et du discours est emprunte d'un journal de 
Brockton comme suit; 

Charles A. Kelley, ci-devant agent d'affaires 
4e la vielle locale No. 35 des coupeurs B. & 
S. W. U., k I'assembiee en masse des cou- 
peurs tenue k Pythian Temple ouvrit le re- 
union un peu apr^s 5 heures. L'assembiee 
etait entierement composee de coupeurs de 
chaussures. M. Kelley annonga que le but 
de la reunion etait de foumir aux coupeurs 
interesses k leur bien-dtre individuel et au 
metier collectivement une occasion de dire 
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si oiU ou ni)n lis dSsiraient retourner au 
travail sous la B. & S. W. U. 

II pr^senta le maire Oleason qui requt une 
ovation et dit: 

ADRESSE DU MAIRE GLEASON 

"Nous sommes arrives au temps que e'est 
& vous de dire si la vieille locale 35 des cou- 
peurs a 6t6 mal dirlg^e et s'est grandement 
tromp^," dit-iL "Nous avious une union 
loyale, compos^e d*hommes aux sentiments 
aussi v^ritablement am6ricains qu'on puisse 
voir dans aucune autre organisation du pays, 
et ils sont anjourd' hui aussi bons am^ricains 
que Jamais. 

II n'y avait rien de bien satisfasant pour 
vos repr^sentants d*6tre envoy^s aux manu- 
facturiers avec une proposition pour un prix 
determine et rien de plus. Au lieu d'envoy- 
er, tel que vous I'avez fait, neuf hommes pour 
n^govier il eiit 4t6 mieux de confler cette mis- 
sion a votre agent qui aurait fait tout en son 
pouvoir pour gagner de bons r^sultats. Si 
ces r^sultats n'avaient pas 6t6 satisfaisants 
11 n'y aurait eu qu* d. Tenvoyer de nouveau. 
Le fait que vous avez envoys neuf hommes 
«st de beaucoup cause des troubles presents, 
^uand cette affaire sera tir6e au clair, com- 
me cela arrivera, nous aurons une aussi bon- 
ne locale que jamais et nous proflterons des 
-erreurs du pass^. 

"Ce n'est pas de penser k se venger. Je sais 
•que j'entendrai des paroles de censure d. 
propos de ce que J'ai dit et de ce que J'essaie 
d« faire. Je n'ai pas h4sit6 k vous dire Pl 
une de nos assemblies en masse que Je ne 
recevrais aucune motion contraire k la m4- 
thode et St, la constitution de TUnion des 
•*Boot and Shoe Workers'." Une assemble 
fut convoqu6e pour dire aux membres, au 
nombre de 600 en tout, que nous alliens con- 
f^rer avec les manufacturiers. Je Tai dit 
alors et Je le repute maintenant, ce fut une 
erreur. 

"Je ne travaillais pas au metier et Je sup- 
pose qu'on a dit: 'Gleason ne se soucie gu6re; 
11 retire ses $50 par semaine.' Vous aviez 
$25.50. Je serai peut-6tre avec vous en Jan- 
vier travaillant pour ce que vous avez. Je 
n'ai pas perdu cette possibility de vue. Je 
crois que les coupeurs devraient avoir des 
gages plus ^levds, et Je crois aussi que les 
manufacturiers reconnaissent que vous y 
avez droit. (Appdaudissements.) 

"Dans les ann^es pass^es nous avons tou- 
Jours pu 6viter les prix k la pi^ce. Nous 
avons donn^ des conseils centre cela, mais k 
cette dernidre conference, avant la grfeve, un 
membre se leva et annonga qu'il combattrait 
ce syst^me Jusqu' k la derni^re goutte de 



sang. Ceci eut pour efCet de causer du ma- 
laise et de bloquer la route conduisant k 
rharmonie. 

"Nous sommes maintenant en face de cette 
situation. Vous vous 6tes d^rang^s pour 
certains gages. Vous Tavez pens-, dans tons 
les cas. Quand Je quittai Tassembl^e du 12 
Juillet tous les honmies k part 12 avaient vot6 
I'ajournement. Je ne supposals pas et Je 
crois que vous ne supposiez i>as que ces 12 
hommes qui vot^rent centre Tajoumement 
vous conduiraient dans un tel melange que 
celui-ci. 

"Sur le conseil d'un homme qui sacrifierait 
tout honmie, femme et enfant dans la viUe 
plong^e dans la souftrance par cette grdve, 
pour r^liser son d^sir de revanche contre 
undividu, vous vous trouvez dans la position 
infortun^e ok vous dtes. 

"Cette grdve a cout^ au moins $100 de gages 
k chaque coupeur. Combien d'hommes main- 
tenant dans cette salle se leveront pour dire 
que vous ^tiez prdts il y a trols semaines de 
d^penser $100 en bon argent pour vous d6- 
fair de Tobin?" (Applaudissements.) 

"Nous ne nous aiirious pas d^fait de lui 
alors," s'^cria un individu dans le fond de 
la salle. 

"Peut-6tre que non, et m6me si vous avlei 
r^ussi, que serait-il advenu?" riposta le maire 
Gleason. "Qu* auriez-vous? Dans deux se- 
maines le nouveau president g6n$ral rece- 
vrait r^pith^te de *Bon k rien.' 

"Vous savez que J'ai vot4 contre Tobin et 
certaines de ses id^es dans notre ligne de 
conduite de I'union. Je voterai peut-6tre 
contre lui encore, mais par aucime de mes 
actions mettrai-Je aucun homme femme ou 
enfant dans la position d'endurer les suffran- 
ces d'une pdriode de grfive et les horreurs de 
la faim pour d^faire Tobin et d^truire cette 
union." (Applaudissements fr^n^tlques). 

"Savez-vous qu'il n'existe pas une seulte 
union de coupeurs ind^pendante dans le pays 
travaillant sous le syst&me de prix sp^cifl# 
k la pi6ce? Pourquoi? Quand Von mit les 
gages de semaine k $37.50 k la Joum^ dans 
une manufacture de Lynn, on le fit parce que 
cela convenait aux gages des hommes tra- 
vaillant k la pi^ce, et Ton pourrait demander 
aux hommes de travailler k la Joum^ pour 
moins que les gages que gagneralent les cou- 
peurs travaillant k la pi^ce. Ceci se passa 
dans la manufacture A. E. Little, & Lynn. 
Le patron eut k payer $37.50 par semaine 
pour emp^cher ses honmies d'aller travailler 
k la pi^ce dans les autres manufactures. Si 
vous gagniez $40 k la pi^ce, iriex-vous tia- 
vailler k la Joum^e pour moins? 
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"Personne s'attendait & ce que nous aurl- 
ons $37.50 quand vous nous avez envoy6 h. 
rAssociation des manufacturiers. Je crois, 
toutefois, que si les manufacturiers avaient 
offert $30, ou mdme $28, ce trouble aurait 6t6 
d^tourn^. 

"Mais cela n'empfiche pas le fait que vous 
avez 6t6 induits k conmiettre une grande er- 
reur pour satisfaire le d§sir d'un Individu 
pour vengeance. OH vous arr6tez-vous? Les 
autres locales, la grande majority de Brock- 
ton, faisant partie de TUnlon des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers," demeurftrent loyales. Com- 
bien longtemps les coupeurs travailleront-ils 
pour $21.00 k Jeter le charbon h la pelle pour 
la compagnie du ga^ ou k ramasser du vieux 
fer pour le chemin de fer pour battre John F. 
Tobin, qui ne s'est Jamais mis le nez dans 
les affaires des coupeurs de Brockton sans 
invitation ? 

"Vous avez rSgl6 pour des ann^es les prix 
et conditions d'emploi pour vous-m6mes. Si 
ce r^glement n'est pas satisfaisant et que 
vous n*6tiez pas 1^ pour vous faire entendre, 
vous avez eu tort et il ne faut pas blamer la 
locale des coupeurs No. 35. 

'Tendant 17 ans J'ai fait partie de la locale 
35. Quand vous m'avez d61^gu6 pour combat- 
tre pour vous J'ai lutt6 pour moi-m6me, parce 
que, ne Toubllez pas, il me fallalt travalller 
pour les m^mes gages que vous aviez. 

"Les manufacturiers veulent-ils vous don- 
ner plus d'argent malntenant? Je parierais 
ma vie que vous aurez au moins $30.50. 
Quand Je vous ai adress^ h I'assembl^e des 
gr^vietes 11 y a 2 semaines J'ai exprimfi 
I'esp^rance d'avolr $32.50, mais vous avez 
temporise et les localit^s avoislnantes ont 
r6gl6 pour $30.50. 

"Ceci n'est pas une reunion politique, mais 
Je suis le maire de Brockton. II m'est im- 
mat^riel que Je resolve un vote ou dix com- 
me candid^t pour un autre terme. Je vous 
dlral ceci: Si vous §tes la sorte d'hommes 
que Je coris que vous 6tes, vous prendrez 
Thonorable decision de retourner au travail et 
de rftgler vos gags d'aprfis le plan de la B. 
& S. W. U. 

"Vous n'aurez pas votre flert4, la flert^ de 
votre vlUe, humili^e en attendant pour un 
ordre du gouvernement de retourner. C'est 
la seule espfirance qu'on vous pr6sente. L'on 
vous dit que le Bureau de guerre national du 
travail ne vous dira pas de retourner sous la 
B. & S. W. U. Le Bureau de guerre de- 
mandera-t-il au manufacturier de violer son 
engagement de ne donner de Temploi qu* aux 
membres de rUnion des "Boot and Shoe 
Workers? Que vous a-t-on dit sur le c6t6 



de cette question? Dites-moi malntenant 
quelle autre esp^rance avez -vous que ce fou- 
follet Bureau d^ guerre? Y en a-t-11? 

"Non, Bill," s'^criSrent plusieurs. 

•*Vous pouvez retourner au travail honora- 
ablement si vous fites loyaux k vos contrftts. 
Les chefs de gr^ve n'arrfitent Jamis une 
grdve aussi long-temps que les contributions 
entrent. Y a-t-il plus de czarisme sous le 
nouveau chef qu'il s'en volt sous le Tobin- 
isme ainsi-appell6? Le chef de la nouvelle 
id6e d'union est-ll different? Que dire du 
syst6me qui terrasse un homme si ses vues 
ne coincident pas avec ce que les chefs d6- 
sirent? Deux questions sont devant vous. 
Voulez-vous travalller sous la B. & S. W. U. 
ou rester en gr^ve pour former une union in- 
d^pendante? D6sirez-vous retourner au re- 
gime de gr^ve exlstant 11 y a vingt ans? 

"Comme maire de Brockton cherchant k 
faire disparattre cette p^riode de trouble, de 
diff^rend, de tort k notre Industrie, J'exprlme 
Tespolr que vous trouverez un moyen de 
<;orriger la situation. Dites-mol ce que vous 
allez gagner si vous attendez que le Bureau 
de guerre vous dise de retourner au travail? 

Le maire fit des 61oges de feu Walter P. 
Russell v6t^ran de beaucoup de movements 
en faveur des gages des coupeurs de Brock- 
ton. 

"J'ai combattu avec lul, J'ai travaiUS aveo 
lul,J'al couch^ avec lul, J'ai converse avec lul 
et Je le connaissais," dit le maire Gleason. 
"Vous savez comme 11 a lutt6 pour votre blen- 
6tre. II a souvent dlff6r6 avec les offlciers de 
rUnion des "Boot and Shoe Workers," mais 
Jamais 'on a entendu dire k Walter Russell 
qu'une union ind^pendante pouvait offrir quel- 
que chose pouvant am^liorer la m6thode 
pratique de gagner des gages d'apr^s les 
id^es de TUnlon des "Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers." 

"SI Je travaillais au banc avec vous, com- 
me Je le feral peut-§tre avant longtemps, je 
dlrals, 'Retournez k I'ouvrage.' II n'y a pas 
de deshonneur pour I'homme qui dit qu'll 
prot^gera le systfeme qui lul a fait du bien, 
qui dit qu'il prot4gera sa ville et appulera 
le blen-§tre de son peuple. 

"J'ai quelque chose qui prendra soln de 
mol Jusqu' au mols de Janvier. Qu'avez-vous 
k dire pour vous-mSmes et qu' attendez- 
vous? Une longue lutte et une d^falte, dans 
mon opinion, k la fln de la course que vous 
faites." 

ADRESSE DE KELLEY AGENT IT AUTRE- 
FOIS 

M. Kelley fut applaudi comme 11 se levait. 
II pria le Maire Gleason k qui on n'a pc» 
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encore formellement accord^ la liberty de se 
retlrer de TUnion des ''Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers/* de continuer k pr^sider. Une motion 
fut pass^e et le maire demeura. M. Kelley 
dit; "J'ai combattu Tobin dans le pass6 et 
Je voterai encore centre lui. Mais cela ne 
veut pas dire que Je voudrais d^truire notre 
union entidre. II peut se trouver des hom- 
mes ici qui n'aiment pas le president Wilson 
mais ils ne laissent pas le bon vieux pays 
des EtHts-Unis d' Am^rique. Tobin n'est 
Jamais Intervenu avec nos gages. Nous 
avons conduit nos propres affaires. Je puis 
maintenajit grarantir que nous pouvons avoir 
une augmentation de gages substantielle. 
Cela peut se r^gler avant le prochain Jour de 
paie et vous n'aurez pas d, attendre pour les 
arr^rages. Les filles et les gargons des 'cut- 
ting rooms' et les 'block hands' recevront au 
moins 20 pour cent, de m6me que les autres." 

Une motion de cesser la grSve et de re- 
toumer au travail fut propos^e et appuy^ 
par plusieurs hommes dans la salle. George 
F. Tresher parla en faveur. 

"Je suis coupeur depuis 39 ans. Je me sou- 
viens du 'Forty two lockout/ de la grSve St. 
Crispin de la grftve des Chevaliers du tra- 
vail et de la gr^ve des coupeurs de Douglas 
11 y a des ann^es, comme quelques uns de 
vous se rappellent/' dit-il. "Jamais la grhve 
a eu les r^sultats anticip^s. Je viens de re- 
toumer d'une assembl^e de T^quippe de shops 
de la compagnle W. L. Douglas et nous avons 
unanimement vot4 de retourner au travail. 
(Acclamations) II y a une semaine que Je 
retournais k I'ouvrage. Pourquoi ne Taurai- 
Je pas fait puisque Je suis membre de I'Union 
des "Boot and Shoe Workers." 

"Pourquoi vous 6tes-vous mis en gr^ve," 
s*6cria un individu. 

"Je n'ai pas vot6 pour la gr^ve/* r^pliqua 
Tresher. "J'ai essays k parler centre ce mou- 
vement et Je fus siffl^ avec accompagne- 
ment de oris qui me forcdrent k m'arrfeter 
Certains individus qui ne votferent pas pour 
la grSve laissSrent le travail et ne sont pas 
retourn^s par manque de courage. Nous sa- 
vons pourquoi les coupeurs cessftrent de tra- 
vailler. C'^tait pour intimider les manufac- 
turiers et comme masse les coupeurs ne sup- 
posaient qu'au fond Top voulait lutter cen- 
tre Tobin. Aussit6t que parut I'id^e de 
scission, Je retoumai au travail. Je ne suis 
pas seul, car 75 coupeurs 6taient k Touvrage 
avec moi samedi." 

"Vous 6tes un menteur!** hurla une voix 
pr^s d'une fenStre ouverte. 

"Pas que Je sache mon vieux. J'ai les 
preuves de ce que J* avance. et un individu 



parut k 11 heures pour avoir une heure 
d'ouvrage." 

"J'ai regu une enveloppe bien remplie cette 
semaine et c'est plus que vous pouvez dire. 
Rockland a donn6 $30.60 k la compagrnie de 
chaussures Emerson et k la compagnie E. T. 
Wright. Ces compagnles font partie de I'as- 
sociation des manufacturiers de Brockton. 
Nous sonmies certains d'autant d'argent 
Nous avons plus de droit de retourner que 
nous en avons de rester en dehors." 

"Les piquets de Quinn sont ici/' s'6cria 
quelqu'un. 

"lis entendront quelque chose qui en vant 
la peine/' r^pliqua Tresher. "Je propose que 
Ton prenne un vote par bulletin sur la ques- 
tion de retourner au travail comme membres 
des B. & S. W. U. et sur la reconmiendation 
du Bureau d'^t&t," 

Le maire Gleason annonga qu'il allcdt lals- 
ser le si^ge pr^sidentiel vH qu'il ne travail- 
lait pas au banc. Daniel Wheland fut nomm£ 
et accepta. Mise au vote la motion fut ac- 
cept4e par un vote enthousiaste. L'on fit 
alors le d^pouillement du scrutin qui donna 
180 bulletins conmie suit: 165 en faveur de 
retourner k I'ouvrage, 2 votftrent "Non" et IS 
etaient blanc. II fut alors d6cid6 que le vote 
serait unanime. 

On verra qu'd, cette reunion du 5 aotlt l'on 
vota 165 centre 2 pour retourner au tra- 
vail comme membres de I'Union des "Boot 
and Shoe Workers/' et Ton continua pour- 
tan t la contro verse Jusqu* au premier de 
septembre. Que le tout fut une conspira- 
tion, comme I'a affirm^ le Maire Gleason dans 
son dlscours, est librement admis dans la 
ville de Brockton. 

II y a naturellement beauooup d'amertume 
parmi les coupeurs et quelques autres qiU 
ont €t^ indults k si mal agir. n est singu- 
ller qu'un grand nambre des chefs du mouve- 
ment avaient pay4 leurs contributions d'a-; 
vance dans I'Union des "Boot and Shoe 
AVbrkers/' et que ce furent les partisans, qui 
ayant cess6 de payer furent suspendue et du- 
rent donner des honoraires de reinstallation, 
parce qu'ils avaient 6t6 assez insens^s pour 
suivre des chefs qui, apr^s tout, n'eurent pas 
le courage de leurs convictions. II est bien 
probable que ces hommes ne feront pas de 
sit6t une autre chasse au feufollet. 



PETITE8 NOTES 



Epargnez pour prater et pr6tez pour 6par- 
gner. Achetez des timbres d'^pargnes de 
guerre. 
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Faites des 4p€irgnes sur vos ga^res; retran- 
chez toutes d^penses inutlles, faites dispa- 
raltre ce qui n'est pas essentiel, afln que vous 
puissiez prater une partie de vos gages au 
gouvernement, recevant en retour des tim- 
bres d'^pargnes de guerre portant int6r6t, 
des suret^s du gouvernement dont la valeur 
n'est pas flottante sur lesquelles vous pou- 
vcz r^aliser votre placement plus 3% It votre 
volontfi sur avis de courte dur6e, ou 4% in- 
t4r€t compost si vous les gardez Jusqu' k 
maturity. 

Pr6tez pour 6pargner. Notre gouverne- 
ment a besoin de nous tous. Nous devons 
tous coop^rer avec empressement pour ga- 
gner la guerre. Quand nous faisons des 6par- 
gnes pour prfiter au gouvernement, nous 
^pargnons aussi le travail dont on se ser- 
virait pour ce qui n'est pas essentiel dans 
les ' industries desquelles nous avons retenu 
Fargent que nous avons 6pargn6. Le gou- 
vernement a besoin de tout le travail pour 
la production de ce qui est essentiel pour 
gagner la guerre. En prfitant pour ^pargner 
nous prStons nos 6pargnes^arec les meilleures 
suret^s du monde pour conserver les libert^s 
dont nous Jouissons, pour empScher nos do- 
miciles et nos foyers d'etre d6vast6s par le 
pire ennemi qui ait Jamais us\ut>6 la forme 
humaine. 



dans la ville de Brockton centre les attaques 
des destructeurs. 



Si nous n*^pargnons pas pour prSter et si 
nous ne protons pas pour 6pargner, nous de- 
\Tons §tre tax^s. Quand nous prfitons, notre 
argent nous revient avec int6r6t Quand nous 
payons taxes, nous ne recevons rlen. L*A- 
m6rique a rintentio^ de gagner la guerre 
et va r^ussir. La question est de savoir si 
nous aliens coop6rer volontiers ou de force. 
Si nous ^pargnons pour pr§ter, nous aidons k 
rajuster les situations laborieuses en des con- 
ditions industrielles ayant moins d'activit^s 
de bureaux du gouvernement avec leur au- 
torit^ arbitralre. Quand nous prfitons peur 
€pargner nous nous associons volontairement 
dans Teffort qui se fait pour le rachat des 
libert^s de Thumanit^ du militarisme prus- 
sien qui a ^t6 pr^s d'^trangler les liberties 
du monde entier. 



Les r^cents troubles de Brockton ont d6- 
montr§ k la presse et au public, ainsi qu' k 
la majority des ouvriers en chaussures, que 
notre Union avec son Cachet et son con- 
trS.t d'arbitrage qui a 6t6 d'un si grand 
avantage k Brockton pendant une pSriode 
de vingt ann^es de paix est aussi une pro- 
position de salut k laquelle on peut s'at- 
tacher en temps de guerre. Dans la crise que 
nous venons de passer nous avons trouv6 
beaucoup de cordonniers ayant 4t6 des criti- 
ques de et opposes k notre Union avec son 
syst^me de Cachet dans le pass6 qui se sont 
lev^s vaillamment et qui ont combattu pour 
la conservation de TUnion des "Boot and 
Shoe Workers" et son contr&t avec cachet 



II y a peut-6tre du m^contentement parmt 
ceux qui sont peut-6tre retoum^s au travail 
k contrecoeur, mais notre Union trouve une 
recompense pour ce qui est arriv6 dans la 
loyaute avec laquelle d'autres membres et 
d'autres d^tailleurs Tont appuyfie. Notre 
Union et son Cachet, avec son contr§,t d'ar- 
bitrage, n'a Jamais occup4 un plus haut rang 
dans I'estime de tout le peuple de Brockton et 
des environs qu'elle occupe aujourd' hui. 
Cela nous rappelle ce que nous disions dans 
le Journal du mois dernier — que le droit 
pr^vandra. 



Quelqu'un a dit que les affaires d'aujoiuti' 
hui sont sur une base de la d^licatesse d'un 
cheveu et qu'il faut peu de chose pour ren- 
■ verser des conditions paraissant prosp^res. 
Nous esjerons que ceci ne s'appllque pas k 
la ville de Brockton et des environs, mais 11 
y a certaines choses qui nous donnent de 
graves doutes; d'abord, nous avons les con- 
trd.ts d'arm^e qu'on va passer, dit-on, it de 
nouveaux manufacturers qui n'ont pas fait 
des chaussures peur I'arm^e auparavant; et 
deuxifemement, nous avons les ordres du Bu- 
reau des industries de guerre pour la pro- 
duction de chaussures de guerre pour les 
ci toy ens. Si les cordonniers et le public de 
Brockton ont la bonne fortune d'6chapper 
aux consequences s^rieuses des troubles r^- 
cents, cela devrait servir de legon pour ceux 
de la ville de Brockton qui ont pr6te I'oreille 
k ceux qui cherchent k faire des soulevemnts 
industriels dans le but de gratifler des motifs^ 
personnels de vengeance ou de s'assiu*er 
d'egoistes -profits. 



Frank P. Walsh du Bureau de guerre du 
travail dit que le devoir industriel de tous 
les homines pendant la guerre est parfalte- 
ment compris, mais, que dans son opinion, 
le travail I'a compris le premier. M. Walsh 
est dans le droit, nous n'en doutons pas, et 
11 se montre puissant champion du travail, 
mais c'est une humiliation pour nous de sa- 
voir que mdme une petite section de notre 
organisation choisisse le temps de guerre, 
quand les ouvriers sont k travalller aux 
chaussures d'arm^e. Jour chercher k amener 
une revolution dans leur propre organisation. 
Ces hommes ne pouvaient certainement en- 
trer dans la conception de M. Walsh con- 
cernant ceux qui comprennent leur devoir 
de guerre. 

Le mlneurs de charbon d'Alabama ont de- 
cide de travalller le Jour de la ffite du travail 
k cause de la rarete de ce combustible et de 
donner les gages de ce Jour k la Croix Rouge. 
Volld, un exemple frappant du d^vouement 
de certains travailleurs pour les besoins de 
la guerre, iesquels, aprfes tout, sont les be- 
soins de notre pays, nos propres besoins, ceux 
de nos enfants, et des enfants de nos enfants, 
L'homme qui peut se tenir en dehors des in- 
terfits communs de I'humanite et agir poiir 
lul m6me seulement dans ce temps de lutte 
generate du monde n'a droit k aucune con- 
sideration, et recevra probablement encore 
moins que cela. 
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BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS' UNION 

Headquarters: 
246 Summer Street, 



GENERAL AUDITORS 



C 



n 



Boston, Mass. W- P- MACKBY, P.O. Box 205., 

North Abln^ton, Mass. 

13 E. O. KUEHN, 4720 North RockweU St., 

ChtcafiTO, DL 



GENERAL OFFICERS 



General President, John P. Tobin 

General Vice-President. Collis Lovely 

General Secretary- Treasurer. Chas. L. Balne 



C 



n 



GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 



JOHN F. TOBIN, Chairman, Headquarters^ 

MARY ANDERSON, Room 610. 166 West 
Washington St., Chicago. 111. 

WARREN HATCH, 28 First Parish Bldg., 

Brockton, Mass. 

C. E. JAMES, P. 6. BOX 134, St. Paul. Minn. 

FRED M. KNIGHT, 6 Clinton St., 

Haverhill. Mass. 

Z. LESPERANCE, 1215 Rue St. Catherine B. 

Montreal, Que. 

COLLIS LOVELY, 5041 Maple Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

GAD MARTINDALE, 10 Elm St.. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

WILLIAM PROUT, 31 Elm St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

EMMET T. WALLIS. Box 409, 

Brockton, Mass. 

CHAS. L. BAINE, Secretary, Headquarters 



JOHN F. REARDON, Gillon Block, 

Milford. Maas. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Local 




No. 


Najne Address 


20, 


John McClusky Middleboro, Mass. 


25, 


William G. Burke St. Louis, Mo. 


37, 


John J. Flanagran Brockton, Mass. 


38, 


Otto Johnson Brockton. Mass. 


74. 


James J. LaCoste Brockton. Mass. 


100, 


Ernest Herbert Brockton. Mass. 


111, 


Charles H. Rechards Brockton, Mass 


111. 


William H. Murphy Brockton, Mass. 


122, 


Henry Smith Randolph. Mass. 


216. 


Richard Sullivan San Francisco, CaL 


243, 


Mary Lelte New Bedford. Masa 


"0" 252. 


Metcalf Richardson Brookfleld, Mass 


"0" 278, 


Christos John Webster. Masa 


338. 


Katharine Wells St. Louis, Mo. 


"0" 357, 


Ralph Adams Bridgewater. Mass. 


365. 


Ursula Wynnick Brockton. Mass. 


371, 


Emll L. Brown No. Ablngrton. Mass. 


482, 


Edward Dohency St. Johns, Nfd. 
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SHOE FACTORIES USING THE UNION STAMP. REVISED TO NOVEMBER 1. 1918. 



MEN'S UNION STAMP SHOES 



IMPORTANT NOTICE.— Do not write to any flrm on this Hat about Union Stamp Shoos 
unless there is a * opposite their name. Firms without a * do not sell througrh corres- 
pondence—only through Travellngr Salesmen. 



•1 B. T. Wright & Co., Rockland, Mass. 
8 North Adams, Shoe Co., North Adams 
•4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 
•6 A, lI Bates Ca, Webster, Mass. 
•6 M. N. Arnold Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
•7 Weber Bros* Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass 
8 New Bedford Shoe Co., New Bedford 
•9 T. D. Barry & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•10 Colimibia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

11 Rochester Shoe Co.. Rochester, N. H. 

12 Arnold Shoe Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
•14 Williams-Kneeland Co., So. Braintree 

15 Victor Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

16 Plymouth Shoe Co., Middleboro. Mass. 

17 A. G. Walton Shoe Co., Lawrence, Mass 
•IS Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

19 Felder Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
•20 Conmion wealth Shoe & Leather Co., 
Whitman, Mass. 

AN INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
m COUNTERFEIT. 

•21 C. H. Alden Co., Abington, Mass. 
•22 J. H. Winchell & Co., Inc., HaverhilL 
•28 Whitcomb Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•24 Claypool Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
•26 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell Co., North 

Easton, Mass. 
•26 Scott- Chamberlain, Ltd., London, Ont. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 
•28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill, Mass. 
•29 Wall. Streeter & Doyle, North Adams 

80 San Francisco Shoe Co., San Francisco 

81 Formost & Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 

82 A. £3. Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
84 Porter Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

•85 Honesdale Union Stamp Shoe Co., 

Honesdale, Pa. 
86 George A. Slater, Montreal, Can. 
•87 Foster-Moulton Shoe Co^ Brookfleld, 

Mass. Elk Skin Shoes a Specialty. 

88 Bay Path Shoe Co., Brookfleld, Mass. 

89 Knipe Bros. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

40 The Saxon Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 Murray Shoe Co., London, Ont. Can. 
•42 Churchill & Alden Co., Brockton, Mass. 

48. J. D. Murphy Shoe Co., Natick, Mass. 
•44 E. G. & E. Wallace Shoe Co., Rochester, 

N. H. 
•46 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton 



47 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., No. Adams, Mass. 

48 Dalton Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 
•50 Emerson Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

52 Nashua Shoe Co., Nashua, N. H. 
54 Bay Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
56 Arrow Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•57 Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph 

58 Way land Shoe Co., Montreal, Que.^ 

59 St. Paul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
*60 United Workingmen's Boot and Shoe 

Mfg. Co., San Francisco, CaL 
•61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton 
•62 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc., No. Abington 

63 Kirsch Ideal Shoe Co., New York, N. T. 

64 Huckins & Temple Co., Milford, Mass. 

66 Molders Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

67 Knox Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

69 Adams Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. Can. 

70 Niehofl Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

•71 Doherty Bros, Shoe Co., Avon, Mass. 

72 Fred F. Field Co., Brockton, Mass. 

73 Civilian Shoe Co., Ward Hill, Mass. 
•75 L. Q. White Shoe Co., Bridge water, 

Mass. 

77 Morris Shoe Co., Taunton, Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros., Haverhill, Mass. 

79 Luke W. Resmolds Co., Brockton, Maas. 

80 Marvel Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

81 C. W. Johnson, Natick, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

83 Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham 
•84 Fred F. Field Co., Factory "B" Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

85 A. A. Williams Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass 

86 Winchester, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. T. 

88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 

ton, Ont 

89 Resmolds Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kinsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Chicago Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
•92 H. Rupped, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

94 Burt & Packard Co., Brockton, Mass. 

95 W. P. Whitman Shoe Co., Brockton. 

96 Avondale Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

97 Sears, Roebuck Shoe Factories (Fao« 

tory No 5), Holbrook, Mass. 

98 Walnue Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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*99 Marston & Tapley Co., Danvers, Majsa. 

100 Angrel City Shoe Co.» Los Angeles, CaL 
•101 Refiral Shoe Company, Whitman, Maaa. 
*101 Resral Shoe Company, Milford, Maaa. 

102 Granger Shoe Co..Haverhill, Maaa. 
*105 John Meier Shoe Co., St. Loula, Mo. 

106 Sterling Shoe Co., Providence, R. L 
•107 Regal Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont, Can. 

108 Maitland Shoe Co., London, Ont. 

109 Dallas Shoe Co., Dallaa, Tezaa. 
•Ill Levi Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

•112 Beala & Torrey Shoe Co., Milwaukee. 
•114 Ahes, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que. 
•115 Beleville Shoe Co.. Belleville, 111. 
•116 Brennan Boot and Shoe Co., Natlck 
117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde. East Wey- 

mouthi Maaa. 
119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mctaa. . 

121 John Grant Shoe Co.. Webater, Maaa. 

122 Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

123 The Jefferson Shoe Mfrs.. Detroit, Mich. 

124 North Shore Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 

125 Morris Sodickson, New York, N. Y. 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St, Louis, Mo. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal. Que. 

129 The Scotsmith Co., Brockton. Mass. 

AN INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

130 Fiske Shoe & Leather Co., Holbrook, 

Mass. 

131 Winchell Shoe Co., Inc., New York. N.Y. 
134 Vermont Shoe Co.. Brattleboro, Vt. 

136 W. S. C. Shoe Co.. Salem, Mass. 

137 Memphis Shoe Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 
140 Pembroke Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

•141 Keith & Pratt. No. Middleboro, Maaa. 

143 Weaver Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

144 Weybosset Shoe Co., Providence, R. L 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 
•146 Rice & Hutchins, Inc. Rockland, Maaa. 
•148 Feibrick-Fox-Hilker Shoe Co., Racine, 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

151 King Welt Shoe Co., New York, N.Y. 

152 Allen Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

153 Socket-Fit-Shoe So.. Lowell. Mass. 
•154 Palma Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis. 

155 Asa Herbert Shoe Co., Boston. Mass. 

157 Regent Shoe Co.. No. Adams. Mass. 
•158 Condon Bros. & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•159 Brockton Co-operative B. A S. Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

161 Warwick, Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 



•163 John O. Neubauer, San Francisco, Calif. 

164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Maaa. 

165 Peter Arnold Shoe Co., Boston. Maaa. 

166 Bradford Shoe Co., Haverhill, Maaa. 
•167 Sheldon Bros.' Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass. 

168 Speedwell Shoe Co., Mancheater, N. H. 
•172 C. S. Marshall & Co., Brockton, Maasw 

176 Alpha Shoe Co.. Brockton, Maaa. 

177 Ellet Bros.' Shoe Mfg. Co., Kansas City 
187 Central Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

•191 Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

193 H. O. W. Co., Chicago, 111. 

194 Ackerman Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 Summit Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

197 The A.B.C. Shoe Co.. New York. N. Y. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

200 Zimmerman -Degan Shoe Co., Seattle. 

201 Garden City Shoe Co.. Chiiago, 111. 

202 International Shoe & Slipper Co., Mon- 

treal, Que. 

203 Standard Shoe Co.. Brockton. Mass. 

204 F. C. Richmond Co.. Brockton, Maaa. 

205 I. T. Specialty Co.. No. Stoughton, Mass. 
•207 Gagnon Shoe Co., Webster, Wis. 

209 C. A. Kitz Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
•210 J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Que. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct imprea- 
aion of the UNION STAMP. 
•121 Kelly-Buckley Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

217 Apex Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

218 Everite Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
•220 Nolan-Earle Shoe Co., Petaluma. CaL 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co.. Buffalo, N. V. 

222 C. S. Maraton, Jr., Haverhill, Mass. 

223 Richmond Shoe Co., Boaton, Maas. 

225 Lewis Shoe Co., Boston, Masa 

226 N. K. Junior Shoe Co., Jackson, Miss. 

227 Henrietta Shoe Co., Columbus, Ohio 

229 Peerless Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

230 Bob Smart Shoe Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

231 Consolidated Shoe Co., East Weymouth 

233 Wauchusett Shoe Co.. Natick, Mass. 

234 Washington Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

235 Chancellor Shoe Co.. Richmond. Va. 

236 Berkshire Shoe Co.. Pittsfleld. Mass. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse. N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

240 Trueluck Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

241 Brandon Shoe Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
•243 Eagle Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

245 Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
248 The Southern Shoe Co., Richmond* Vs. 
251 Twentieth Century Shoe Co., Webster. 
254 Alliance Shoe Co.. New York, N. T. 
265 Perfecto Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 
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•256 H. H. Brown & Co., North Brookneld. 
Mass. 

257 Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

258 Quabau^ Shoe Co., No. Brookfleld, Mass. 

259 K. B. Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

260 Globe Shoe Co., Chlcagro, 111. 

263 Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

264 Crimson Sohe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•265 F. M. Hoyte Shoe Co., Manchester, N.H. 

266 Adams Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

269 Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

270 MoTind City Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
•272 North Lebanon Shoe Factory, Lebanon, 

Pa. 

273 Whitney Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 

land, Ohio 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New York. 

275 Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Elmira Shoe Co., Elmire, N. Y. 

282 Mooar Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

283 Torrey. Curtis & Tirrell, East Wey- 

mouth, Mass. 

284 Stadium Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
•285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
•286 M. A. Packard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 

AN INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
sembling our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

"^Sl^SuUicj^ho^^a^ClScagolTir^^'^^"" 

288 Bear Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 

Geo. E. Keith Co., Middleboro, Mass. 
•290 Walk- Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., Boston Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

293 Trenton Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio 
295 Anda Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

•296 E. E. Taylor Co., New Bedford. Mass. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co., Nashua. N. H. 
•296 E. E. Taylor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•297 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton 
•298 Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 
299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•300 Geo. H. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

301 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•303 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

304 Monimiental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co.. Haverhill, Mass. 

306 Hogan Shoe Co. Brockton, Mass. 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
•309 Filsinger-Boette Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
•310 Howard & Foster Co., Brockton, Mass. 

311 Fidelity Shoe Co., San Francisco. Calif. 



312 The Coast Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

313 Holliston Shoe Co., HoUiston, Mass. 
•315 Slater & Morrill, So. Braintree, Mass. 
•316 Walker & Whitman, Brockton, Mass. 

317 Marvin Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

318 Mills Shoe Co., Balitmore, Md. 
320 Foot Rite Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

•321 Racine Shoe Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

322 Metzer Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

323 Fox Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

324 Central Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

325 Charles Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
826 Tech Shoe Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

•327 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
•329 Theo, Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co. Port- 
land, Ore. 
330 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
•331 Racine Aluminum Shoe Co., Racine 

332 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

333 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

334 Dri-Phut Shoe Co., Utica, N. Y. 

336 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio 

337 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

338 Illinois Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

339 WEtconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

340 Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

341 Seattle Wooden Shoe Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 
•343^iamond Shoe^o!7Brockton, iBass^"" 
•344 Rideau Shoe Co., Malsonneuve, Mon- 
treal, Que. 
846 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

347 Los Angeles Shoe Co., Los Angeles, CaL 

348 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
•349 Santa Rosa Shoe Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa 

350 Ethan Allen Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

351 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, 111. 

352 Graham Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

353 Pearl Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

354 Wm. Penn Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

355 Maine Shoe Co., Portland, Maine 

356 Hoffman Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

357 Basic Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass. 

358 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

359 Syndicate Shoe Co.,Haverhill, Mass. 

360 HefCner Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

361 Geo. B. Hatch, Chicago, 111. 

362 Superior Shoe Mfg. Co., Chicago, 111. 

363 Hub Shoe Co., Brockton, Ma&i. 

364 Hartford, Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 

365 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
866 Tri- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

367 Maahexit Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. Meullers Sons, New York. N. Y. 
•369 Brandau Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
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372 Quthman Shoe Co., Chica«ro, m. 

378 Allerton Shoe Co.» Boston* Majsa. 
374 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, lU. 

875 Interstate Shoe Mfg. Co.. New York. 

876 The Solid Rock Shoe Co.,Eyanayllle,Ind. 

877 St. Clair Shoe Co.. Toledo, Ohio 

878 Worcester County Shoe Mfg. Co., North 

Brookfleld, Mass. 

379 New York Shoe Co., Brockton, : 



3S0 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. T. 

382 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Franoisoo, CaL 
888 Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

384 Crescent City Shoe Mfg. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 
^85 Charles A. Eaton Company, Augusta. 
*385 Charles A. Eaton Company, Brockton. 

776 Battreall Shoe Company, St. Joseph, Mo^ 



UNION STAMP SHOES 



FOR WOMEN, MISSES, CHILDREN, 
*4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
*10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
*16 Victor Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 
•21 C. H. Alden Co., No. Abington, 
•82 A. E. Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•36 Geo. A. Slater, Montreal, Que. 
•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 
•46 Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
•65 Donovan-Giles Co., Lynn, Mass. 
68 Ira J. Webster Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•65 D. Armstrong & Co., Inc., Rochester, 

N. Y. 
•68 Thompson & Crocker Shoe Co., Boston. 
•76 Cass & Daley Shoe Co., Salem. Mass. 
•83 Framingham Shoe Co., Framinghank 
87 J. J. Grover's Sons, Stoneham, Mass. 
93 Victoria Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
•114 Ames-Holden, Ltd. Montreal, Can. 
•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, E. Weymouth. 
•120 The Travers Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 Ideal Vogue Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
135 Jacob M. Postman, New York, N. Y. 
•133 D. A. Donovan Sons. Lynn, Mass. 
•142 Connolly Shoe Co., Salem, Mass. 
163 Socket-Fit Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 
•169 Cushman & Hebert, Haverhill, Mass. 
•181 Geo. W. HerHck & Co., Lynn, Mass. 



BOYS, 

•184 
183 

•188 
190 
193 
195 
197 

•210 
238 
239 

♦285 

•290 

294 

•344 

•345 

•350 

383 

776 



YOUTHS AND LITTLE GENTS. 
Hacen B. Goodrich & Co., HaverhilL 
Cramer Shoe Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Ma 
Wlchert A Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arista Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. 
H. O. W. Co., Chicago, IlL 
Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
The A. B. C. Shoe Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
J. & T. Bell, Montreal, Can. 
Globe Shoe Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 
Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Maine 
Walk -Over Shoes manufactured by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., No. 9 Factory, Boston 
Hand Made Shoe Co., Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. 
Rideau Shoe Co., Ltd., Maisionneaave, 

Quebec. 

Minister-Myles Shoe Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Slater Shoe Co., MontreaL Que. 
Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Battreall Shoe Company, St. Joseph, Ma 
p-1 I 1 m 



MEN'S SLIPPERS. 



•156 Eisenberg & Kapllnsky, 161 Ridge 8t 

New York, N. Y. 
•184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., Haverhill. 
•371 Missouri SUpper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Insist upon having this stamp on your 
work. Patronize Union Repair Shops 



EPAIRED 



Be a Unionist in all your purchases. , Do not 
confine your purchases to Union Label shoes alone, 
but see that a Union shoe dresser polishes them 
with Union Label Shoe Polish. Keep your shoes 
on the Union Label list till you bum them in a Union 
Label Stove. In order to do this you must, when 
needed repairs are necessary, have them repaired in 
a Union repair shop. Make it your business to find 
out tf there is a Union repair shop in your locality 
before having your repairing done elswhere. When 
the Union Label is worn from the first sole, see that 
it is replaced with a new sole put on by Union ^oe 
repairers. 
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omciAL maga:Sine of the boot and shoe workers* union 



THE 



Shoe Workers Jottmal 



C L. BAINE, BDiTom and Manaobe 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF LABOR 



FROM the earliest days the governments 
of the world have been formed with the 
ainsle aim in view of protecting either mer- 
chandise or manufacturers. So uniform has 
this been that the single exception to this 
ahnost universal rule is still looked on with 
wonderment. 

All the great nations of the ages have been 
founded on 'the theory that trading and pro- 
duction were the vital processes on which 
their existence depended without in any way 
attempting to take into consideration the hu- 
man element in these transactions below the 
men in charge. It has made no difference 
whether it were the ancient Athenians or the 
Babylonians — history tells us that they ex- 
isted for one reason alone and that was for. 
the financial benefit of their leading citizens- 
. It is true that we have had left to us rem- 
nants of what were marvelous structures that 
denoted great architectural ability and that 
'these were by no means confined to any one 
section of the ancient world but that most 
of these were the temples erected to a deity 
or the tombs of the kings. In but few in- 
stances can we find where even any attempt 
was made to better the conditions of the 
men and women who performed the actual 
work during these periods. 

When nations were at peace the lot of 
the worker was often hard toil under exact- 
ing task-masters, their reward a meager ex- 
istence; when wars were made necessary by 
the ambitions of petty rulers, the workers 
formed the fighting strength of the warring 
tribes or nations, and, in the event of crush- 
ing defeat it was again these who paid the 
price in more abject slavery. 



These truths are presented, not as a pre- 
liminary to any tirade against existing stand- 
ards, but rather as a statement of fact In 
order that we may be thoroughly familiar 
with the world-old reasons for the perfec- 
tion of guilds, artizan societies and, later the 
modem trades union movement. There may 
be those in labor's rcuiks who imagine that • 
the trade union is purely the result of more 
recent years. Such is not the fact; it is the 
present and accepted form of organization 
adopted by the workers of the civilized world 
in order to achieve redress of wrongs. 

It is impossible to understand the unrest 
of the workers and their discontent with ex- 
isting standards unless one is at least par- 
tially familiar with their struggles through 
all the ages. The spirit that animates the 
so-called "Citizen Alliance," "Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association," and similar or- 
ganizations are in no wise dissimilar to the 
spirit that has opposed the efforts of serfs, 
villains, bound artizans, or plain workers for 
betterment in all time. It is a more civilized 
method of handling the same old question, 
that of compelling the worker to be content 
with the conditions and wages dictated by an 
owning power and with no voice in the de- 
termination of these. 

The pages of history contain no more bar- 
baric treatment of discontented workmen 
than "deportation," but who can find any 
greater reversion to barbarism than was ex- 
hibited in the individuals who lynched Littl^? 
These cases may be cited as being but actioos 
of irresponsible Individuals and not repre- 
sentative of public sentiment, but they ate 
fairly expressive of the spirit that lies dor- 
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mant and Is awakened to action when the 
time seems propitious. It is the manifesta- 
tion of the same attitude toward efforts of 
the lowly workers to better their conditions 
that has darkened the pa^es of all history. 

When labor men first organized it was ra- 
ther with an idea of protectinfiT themselves 
from intolerable conditions than with any 
idea or hope of making these organizations 
the effective weapons they are at present. 
It must be remembered that under the old 
industrial code an employing "master" could 
do pretty much as he liked with his workers; 
they represented a tangible property interest 
and he was keen to protect his investment, 
while at the same time he considered it his 
right to do with it as he pleased. 

Through their first crude organizations, 
and the friendly sympathy aroused over the 
injustices practiced, the workers succeeded 
in doing away with many of these wrongs 
but they were still denied by sentiment and 
the- courts alike any voice in the determina- 
tion of conditions of employment under which 
they ^ust labor. This was to come only as 
the result of years of patient, painstaking 
effort, and then after many lives had been 
sacrificed and many martyrs Jailed for their 
advocacy of Justice for the worker. 

The progress of the trades imion move- 
ment has not been through any va^e of roses 
nor have its advocates always been applauded 
even by those they have tried to serve. Very 
often the workers themselves have been used 
as instruments to hinder the purposes of 
their movement. This phenomena is seen 
even today in the case of those who hire out 
as strike-breakers. But the fact that these 
lagging workers are viewed with such con- 
tumely ofttimes by those disinterested in the 
movement is some indication of the change 
that public sentiment has undergone. 

In almost every nation of the world today, 
worthy to be considered as being a part of 
civilization, members of organized labor have 
been placed in responsible positions in the 
government as a recognition of the vast 
movement of labor. In Bngland, as well as 
her colonial possessions, leading men of la- 
bor are holding posticus of vast authority 
and these must be considered as tributes to 
the growing power and influence of organiz- 
ed labor in these communities. 

France, Germany, Italy, Belgium have fol- 
lowed suit. In our own country labor haa a 
place in the President's cabinet as Secretary 
of Labor while they have been elevated to 



Congress on numerous occasions, through the 
intelligent vote of the workers. 

There are times when the path of organiz- 
ed labor seems to be strewn with an OTer- 
growth of thorns and at these times it is 
difficult to distinguish the roses that are 
nevertheless there. But it has always been 
through prosecution that the popular move- 
ment has grown to power and influence. The 
cool heads and loyal hearts of the working 
class can be relied upon to bridge the chasm 
of indifference and opposition and to carry 
on the propaganda of collective bargaininfir to 
a successful termination. 

We cannot see into the future and fortell 
the storms that will assail our future; we 
know that there will be storms, for the greed 
of some will cause them to offer bitter op- 
position to the organizations of their em- 
ployes in a desperate effort to stave off the 
day when they will be compelled to recognize 
the right of their workers to a voice in the 
management of their industry. For when 
we stipulate hours, wages and working con- 
ditions we are demanding a voice in the 
management of the employment. By fair 
minded employers and the intelligent public 
our right to do this is unquestioned; millions 
of workers are employed under working 
agreements that they have had a voice in 
determining. 

There can be no let up in the fight of the 
organized workers for betterment till their 
right to bargain coUectively is universally 
recognized. This day wlU come as surely aa 
the recurrance of the seasons, regardless of 
opposition and notwithstanding the oppres- 
sive tactics of an unfriendly employing olaas. 
It will come because it la the natural and 
logical solution to a problem that haa be- 
come the really big problem of the imiverse. 
It will be brought about by the legitimate 
efforts of an intelligent, reasoning movement. 

When labor has established its right, then 
only will come the day of real, democracy in 
government So that in our efforts to per- 
fect the organizations of labor we are also 
conducting a most Intelligent campaign for 
democracy in the political state. Bvery or- 
ganized worker is helping to bring about 
that day when labor troubles will have eeaaed 
to exist— Harry W. Fok. 

c=] c=z=i un 

The kind old. gentleman met hia friend, 
"HeUo. WiUiel" he exclaimed. "And how 

is your dear old Grandpa standing the heat?^ 
''Ain't heard yet" aaid William. «^e'a 

only been dead a week." — TOxchange 
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IT has been said that langruage is a device 
to disguise thought. The terms "Closed 
Shop*' and "Open Shop" are examples in 
point. Certainly these terms disguise the 
thought that underlies them. 

The Closed Shop is not closed, nor is the 
Open Shop open, in the ordinary sense of 
these terms. The meaning ordinarily con- 
veyed by these terms is the very opposite of 
the facts in each case. This, we may pre- 
sume, is exactly what was intended by the 
inventors^ of these terms. ^ 

No doubt, much of the success, such as it 
is, achieved by ,the Open Shop campaign is 
due to the fact that a twist is put in the 
public mind by the use of terms that place 
the whole subject in a false light. 

If we would call a fig a fig and a spade a 
spade, we should use the terms, "Union Shop" 
and "Non-Union Shop." Of course, the use 
of these terms would leave no room for ar- 
gument, or, if determined to argrue, would 
compel us to argue upon the merits of the 
respective institutions. 

These terms express thought; they do not 
disguise acnything, and they leave no room 
for quibbling or generalizing. This, we may 
be surei was also well understood by the 
Open Shop campaigners. They were deter- 
mined to start an argument. Accordingly 
they devised those terms which would not 
only invite argrument but also afford the 
added advantage of a confusion of thought 
among their hearers. 

The purpose of this gathering is to argue, 
and therefore as a participant I am bound to 
use the terms upon which alone bjo. argrument 
can be based. Let us endeavor to describe 
the Open Shop, as the proponents of that in- 
stitution would have us understand it. 

The Open Shop is a shop that is open to 
all workmen, both imion and non-union, in 
which wages are proportioned to the earning 
capacity of the worker, in which the employer 
exercises sole authority, and in which the 
worker considers the employer's interests as 
his own and works for the promotion of the 
employer's interests as a condition precedent 
to his own advancement. 

The assumed merits of the Open Shop may 
be briefly stated, as follows: 

Protection of the worker in his oonstitu- 



tional right to join or refrain from joining a 
labor organization, sometimes described as 
the right of the worker to work when he 
pleases, for whom he pleases and for what 
he pleases. 

Encouragement of the industries and skil- 
ful worker, ajid proportionately high wages, 
based upon earning capacity. 

Elimination of shop rules, walking dele- 
gates, strikes and boycotts. 

Greater efficiency of labor, resulting in 
larger profits of business and therefor greater 
ability to employ labor and pay high wages. 

Thus stated, the Open Shop appears to be 
a very desirable institution. To fully ap- 
preciate the advantage here set forth we 
must betake ourselves backard to a period, 
say two centuries ago, in which the general 
characteristics of the economic world were 
of a part with the methods and objects of 
the Open Shop. 

Viewed in the light of existing conditions 
however, it is apparent that the Open Shop 
is a glaring anomaly. It is an attempt to 
maintain a disorganized element in the midst 
of a society all the other elements of which 
are fully organized. This attempt may suc- 
ceed in argument, provided one's brains be 
thoroughly addled for the occasion, but it 
would hardly succeed in the practical world 
of industry. 

The simple truth is that the argument of 
the* Open Shop is based upon false premises. 
It presupposes an individualistic state of 
industry. It falls to the ground immediate- 
ly we reflect upon the actual conditions under 
which the world's work is carried on. 

The facts in the case are that all the ma- 
terial and financial elements of industry are 
organized. Industry is impersonal. The per- 
sonal will or inclination of the individual em- 
ployer are without influence or expression, 
except perhaps in theoretical discussion. 

In actual practice the employer, although he 
may personally be well disposed toward his 
employes, is governed by laws more bindiner* 
more inexorable, than the laws of himianity. 
Whether business be conducted in competi- 
tion or in combination, the "laws of trade" 
determine the relation between the employer 
and his workmen. 

The employer In competitive business is 
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forced to limit the cost of labor in order to 
meet the terms of his competitors. Similar- 
ly, the employer in business that is combined 
(i.e.. organized) is driven to the same course 
by the demands of the stock market. The 
only check upon the process of cheapening 
labor is that afforded by organization on the 
part of the latter. 

The Open Shop, while adapted to the state 
of industry in which the individual con> 
science has free play, would in the present 
state of affairs reduce labor to the subsistence 
limit — that is, to the minimum of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessaries upon which men 
can live and work. 

In reality the Open Shop is open only to 
the non-union workman, since whoever enters 
it is forced to work under non-union condi- 
tions. Under these conditions wages are 
based, not upon the industry or skill, but up- 
on the necessities of the workman — that is, 
upon the workman's capacity to endure long 
hours, hard labor, hunger, cold and other 
physicial discomforts. 

Under the system represented by the Open 
Shop the workman works, not for what he 
pleases, but for what his employer pleases 
The will of the employer is supreme. The 
woilcman is merely a part of the plant — an 
automatic tool — ^without voice or influence in 
the conduct of the business. The "labor ele- 
menlt" is but a part of the employer's busi- 
ness, and the employer "runs his business to 
suit himself." 

When we consider the Open Shop in its 
true eharacter as a non-union shop we see 
that the advantages Claimed for it are either 
purely theoretical or entirely illusory. 

The Open Shap protects the workman in 
his constitutional right to remain defemseless 
in the face of those who would exploit him. 
It encourages the stronger to overwork the 
weaker, thus forcing the wages of the latter 
to the lowest possible point. It eliminates 
regulation and representation on behalf of 
labor, ajid in place thereof establishes the 
so-called efficiency, or speeding-up process. 

Finally, the Open Shop, as a result of over- 
work and under- pay, lowers the efficiency of 
labor, reduces proflts and demoralizes the in- 
dustrial world so far as its influence extends. 

In brief, the Open Shop is an attempt to 
revive eighteenth-century conditions of labor 
in the midst of twentieth-century conditions 
oC industry. 

The Closed Shop — ^that is, the imion shop- 
is a twentieth -century idea applied to twen- 
tieth-century conditions. It is the true open 



shop, a shop that is open to every workman 
upon one simple condition, namely, that he 
shall Join with his fellows in organization as 
a necessity to protection in an organized 
world. 

The Closed Shop recognizes the constitu- 
tional right of the non-union workman to 
work when he pleases, for whom he pleases 
and for what he pleases, but it denies any 
obligation on the part of the union workman 
to work under conditions which the non- 
union workman to withhold his labor — ^to go 
on strike, if need be — when conditions war- 
rant that course as the only remaining means 
of enforcing a decent regard for his needs 
as a man who possesses not only hands to 
work and a stomack to fill, but also a heart 
to hope and a soul to save. 

The Closed Shop/ by organizing labor, com- 
pletes the organization of industry, thus af- 
fording protection to labor and establishing 
an equilibrium between the latter and the 
other forces which bear upon it from all sides. 
In the absence of the stabilizing force of 
organized labor the people would be crusbed 
by the weight of the forces surrounding them 
and the latter in turn would fall of their own 
weight. 

Much has been said here concerning the 
violence committed during strikes. Liet it be 
noted that this is a tale that two can tell. 

Every person familiar with events in the 
industrial world knows quite well that at 
least as much violence has been committed 
on the one side as on the other in practically 
every industrial dispute. That circimistanoe, 
of course, does xot excuse the act itself. It 
does, however, prove the insincerity of those 
who charge labor with the sole responsibility 
in this connection. 

Organized labor does riot attempt to con- 
done, let alone Justify, violence. The tact 
remains that violence does not grow out 
of conditions established by the Closed Shop. 
Violence is an outgrowth of the Open Shop. 
It results from the conditions established, or 
sought to be established, by the Open Shop. 

Let us ask ourselves the question; If every 
Closed Shop in the land were "opened** to- 
morrow would the resultant conditions of 
labor be productive of less violence than now 
exists? The queettlon conveys its own an- 
swer, and that in the negative. 

But the point at issue here is not as to the 
fact of violence of the responsibility for that 
condition. The only point with which we 
are concerned is a/t to the respective merits 
of the Closed Shop and Open Shop. If it 
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be shown that the Closed Shop is a necessity 
to the protection and wellbeinsr of labor, the 
cocnclusion cannot be weakened, and certainly 
cannot be reversed, by the charge that its 
conduct in certain respects is open to criti- 
cism, even although such charge were proved 
beyond dispute. 

Every institution created for the advance- 
ment of the human race has been subject to 
a charge of abuse at some time or other, 
and with more or less justification- Aboli- 
tion has been seriously proposed, and even 
a;ttempted, as a corrective of the abuses that 
have accompained many institutions. These 
efforts have failed, for the reason chiefly that 
the Institutions had within them a vitality 
that proved superior both to their own weak- 
necuses and to the strength of ttielr opponents. 
As time passed these palladiums of our 
liberties have grown in strength and respect- 
ability. The abuses to which they were at 
first subject have ceased — or at least have 
ceased to arouse hostility. So with the in- 
stitution of organized labor. As it grows 
older it becomes stronger, as it becomes 
stronger it becomes more responsible; as it 
becomes more responsible abuses decrease 
and disappear. 

The remedy for the abuses of organization 
is more organization. The Closed Shop spells 
peace in industry, peace founded upon mu- 
tual recognition and intelligent co-operation 
on the part of employers and employes. 

The Closed Shop stands for stability and 
progress in the conditions of industry. The 
Open Shop stands for uncertainty and stag- 
nation. Conditions in the Closed Shop im- 
prove in accordance with the accepted rules 
of progression. Condition in the Open Shop 
grow worse under the rules of retrogression 
and can never improve until they have 
reached the limit of endurance. 

Objection has been made to the Closed 
Shop rule in the matter of limiting the num- 
ber of apprentices. Possibly there is room 
for argument concerning these rules in cer- 
tain cases. But there is no room for argu- 
ment upon the principle of limiting the num- 
ber of apprentices in such manner as to pre- 
vent the crowding out of joumesrmen at one 
point and the crowding in of half- trained 
boys at another point. 

Such limitation Is necessity not only to 
the protection of the journeymen, but also to 
the interests of the boys themselves. Un- 
limited apprenticeship would overcrowd the 
"laibor market." already all too fully supplied, 
with the further result that the apprentice 



himself would find it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to secure employment as a journeyman. 
Certainly organized labor is not responsi- 
ble for the over -supply of the 'labor market." 
That is a condition brought about by causes 
much more easily recognized than remedied. 
Why, then, should the whole burden of "dilu- 
tion" be placed upon the backs of the organ- 
ized workers? 

We freely admit the right of ever^r boy to 
learn a trade. We also claim the right of 
every man to employment at the trade he 
has learned. Organized labor cannot be held 
responsible for the fact that both of these 
rights are challenged, and to a great extent 
lenied, by the cfrcumstances under which the 
industrial world is conducted and controlled. 
The responsibility for the denial of these 
rights should be charged to those who profit 
by these circimistances, rather than to those 
who suffer by theni. 

The criticism in this and many other res- 
pects is part and parcel of the argument for 
the Open Shop. In a sense this criticistn is 
justified by necessity. That is to say, such 
criticism is a necessity to any argument on 
the subject. Whoever would confine himself 
to the facts concerning the Closed Shop and 
the Open Shop must forgo the pleasure of 
argument, since under such a limitation there 
is absoultely lio room for argrument. 

The Open Shop advocate resembles Gold- 
smith's village schoolmaster, in the sense 
that, "even tho' vanquished, he could argue 
still- 
While words of learned length and 

thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged 

around; 
And still they gazed, and stUl the 

wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all 
he knew!" 

— ^Walter Macarthur. 

The union label seeks to be, by patrofnage 
or proscription, the great educator of manu- 
facturer and consumer, the trade semaphore 
of the one, the social arbiter of the other. 
The attitude of Its advocates toward defiant 
tradesmen is to shun their stores and invoke 
public following in the ostracism; but that 
reprisal will bring many a merchant to his 
senses, and that invocation will make as big 
a dent in the cash account as the hammer of 
Thor made in the mountain. — The Railway 
Clerk. 
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A WORLD SAFE FOR 
DEMOCRACY" 



TTHE enthusiastic adoption by our Euro- 
pean statemen and publicists of President 
Wilson's fcunous declaration that the object 
of the war is to make the world a safe place 
for democracy is either a momentous act of 
spiritual oonversion or the last word in 
camouflage. For while no one would dispute 
the genuineness of Mr. Wilson's attachment 
to the great ideal, the past records of most 
political leaders in this and other European 
countries bear little testimony to the vigor 
of their new-found faith. While it is true 
that the forms of political self-government 
inhere in the constitutions of the European 
Allies, as in that of the \jnited States, the 
spirit of democracy has hitherto pulsed feebly 
through these organs. Moreover, social an- 
alysis has made it evident that political de- 
mocracy is inseparable from industrial de- 
mocracy, ^nd that the complete failure of the 
peoples hitherto to attain the latter Is chief- 
ly responsible for the defects of the former. 

No thoughtful democrat can accept the shal- 
low representation of the waiv as a conflict 
of free democracies, upon the one hand, 
against military despotism upon the other, 
or feel assurance that the mere defeat or 
even the destruction of the latter will in it- 
self afCord security for the attainment of his 
ideal. For while Prussianism stands, indeed, 
for the negation of democracy, is the allied 
power which shall defeat it entitled to the 
positive assertion of that name? 

To be sure, I do not here dwell upon the 
obvious fact that war itself, being the opera- 
tion of arbitrarily directed force, is the anti- 
thesis of democracy, and that every nation 
during the process of war is compelled to 
suspend many of its ordinary liberties. It 
is admitted that the help of Beelzebub must 
be invoked in order to expel the devil of 
Prussian militarism. The necessary cost of 
this tactic must, however, not be left out of 
account when we regard the war as an in- 
strument for achieving democracy. For It 
can hardly be denied that a prolonged sus- 
pension of ordinary civil and political liber- 
ties, not to speak of the fetters upon econo- 
mic freedom, must go some way towards 
establishing the habit and temper of arbi- 
trary rule upon the one hand, of unquestion- 
ing submission on the other. In a word, war 



makes for a "servile state" with ever-extend- 
ing areas of despotism, and the fact that 
peoples in the stress of the emergency accept 
this cmrtailment of their ' liberties does not 
purchase for them immimity from the prac- 
tical and spiritual reactions of this servitude. 
They will be less able to look after their own 
SLttairs in the future in consequence of this 
experience* / 

In considering the possibility of achieve- 
ing democracy as the fruits of a suocessfol 
war, we cannot do otherwise than approach 
our subject by this gate. For the practical 
problem will have been transformed by the 
experience of the war-time. I must not be 
taken to prejudice the issue If I insist that 
we must realize at the outset that the re- 
, actionary forces, the enemies of democracy, 
will be more strongly entrenched wheh the 
war ends than they were before, and will be 
more clearly conscious of the need and na- 
ture of their defenses. 

However the war ends, a profound sense 
of insecurity alike in international relations 
and In domestic affairs will for some time 
afford support to the emergency powers 
wielded by every government Military force 
will everywhere be at hand, and the dispo- 
sition to use it, so as to maintain social and 
industrial order, will be rife among '*the 
authorities." The diflflculty of the tasks of 
demobilization and of restoring the tenor of 
pre-war economic life mu^t involve the long 
retention of many of the extraordinary pow- 
ers wielded by governments. Nor ^ it pos- 
sible to suppose that, when this early period 
of reconstruction is got through, the social 
economic structure and working of this or 
any other belligerent country will return to 
the pre-war conditions. The state, with its 
arbitrary or ill- checked executivie powers, 
will be found in permanent possession of 
large new functions, political, social, econo- 
mic. Railroads and mines, electric power, 
banking and insurance, chemicals and other 
^'key industries," will either be nationalised 
or tightly controlled by the state, and local 
authorities will also possess greatly extended 
powers. Society, through Its instnmient the 
state, will keep an eye upon the lend a haM 
to "its" oitisens and "its" producers from tht 
cradle (and before) to the school room, tbt 
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workshop and office, ri^rht on to the gmve. 

The whole attitude of mind toward^ the 
8ta.te win have been transformed. Hitherto 
tbe balance was heavily on the side of Indl- 
vid-ual choice,prlvate enterprise, free personal 
c<mtract.Henceforth It will be on the side of 
social organization, public operations, collec- 
tive co-operative arrangements. This is 
^wliat must happen, whether we as individuals 
like It or not. As one of your own great men 
liaa said, ''There Is no way of unscrambling 
eerers." The war has shut off return to pre- 
^w^LT private enterprise and free competition 
in industry, commerce and finance. This 
st&tement, of course, must not be taken ab- 
solutely. It applies to the large routine en- 
terprises. Great scope for personal enter- 
prise and lucrative business will doubtless 
remain In nimierous by-paths and «ew devel- 
opments. Indeed, whatever business is left 
•free," there will be an active rush to estab- 
lish combines, trusts, syndicates and other 
modes of successful profiteering. This de- 
mocracy, for It will tend to substitute lateral 
for vertical divisions among the workers who 
constitute the body of the "demos." 

But the central problem will be that of the 
ownership and control of the new powerful 
state. A complicated struggle for its pos- 
session must occur. Between whom? What 
are the opposed forces in the battle for de- 
mocracy? If I reply, capital and labor, I 
shall seem to many to be taking a crudely 
class economic view of a situation In which 
many other causes, political, moral and spirit- 
ual, are Involved, and to be offering a purely 
"materialistic" interpretation of history. 
Surely, It will be said. If this world-war has 
taught no other lesson, it has shown that 
every people sets before Itself other alms 
than economic gain as of supreme value 
(wliether these aims be political domlnioil, 
patriotism, honor or the supremacy of law) 
and for this attainment Is willing to sacrifice 
ail material goods, money, and life itself. Can 
it then be true that the struggle for demo- 
cracy to come must be realised primarily and 
essentially as an economic struggle between 
the propertied classes and the proletariat? 

It is not easy to give a plain answer to this 
question without appearing guilty of gross 
exaggeration. The spirit of collective free- 
will, self-determination in the larger sense, 
cannot Indeed be comprehended merely, or 
mainly, as an economic process. Its spirit- 
ual contents are comprised of all the human 
needs, aspirations and activities for whose 
satisfaction men and wdmeo work as mem- 



bers of organized society. Humanity at its 
higher level, in its better methods, appraises 
the economic process far loww than health, 
beauty, knowledge and spiritual goods, and 
the efforts to attain these latter play a larger 
and larger part in the meaning of civilization. 
And yet in a crisis like this, when civilization 
is literally shaken to its foundations, it is to 
these foundations that we must closely look 
in the process of reinstating it upon a demo- 
cratic model 

Among the great nineteenth century pro- 
phets of democracy it fell to the most spirit- 
ually-minded of them all, Mazzini,, to recog- 
nize that political democracy was inseparable 
from economic, and that the distinctive error 
of the French revolution and its sequel was 
the failure to realize this truth. It is, there- 
. fore, not any overapprizement of material 
goods but the plain receding of history that 
obliges us to see that the first condition of a 
world safe for democracy is to set the owner- 
ship of property and the control of industry 
upon a democratic basis. Before the war 
this demand was emerging more urgently on 
the consciousness of the different nations, 
and was seeking satisfaction sometimes by 
peaceful, sometimes by explosive pressiure. 

The political atmosphere was everywhere 
rife with economic agitation. When calmer 
analysis Is possible, and causes for the war 
are sought further afield than the catastro- 
phic events of 1914, it will be found that in- 
extricably blended with the lust of political 
power which impelled the Central States and 
Rjossia to force the pace of militarist pre- 
parations, were the gathering standards of 
domestic strife, and that even in thos6 other 
states which least willed the war, and were 
most conscious of their purely defensive 
motives, the meziace of internal dissensions 
was a secret contributory Incentive to mili- 
tarism. Nay, taking a still larger survey, 
the historian will find, in the commercial and 
financial forces that for several generations 
had been molding the imperialistic and for- 
eign policies of the Western States, influ- 
ences which were secretiy preparing the way 
for the inevitable conflict. These economic ' 
motives were not greater in the volume of 
human passion that they fore than the other 
political and social forces with which they 
coalesoed; but they were operated with clear- 
er consciousness and closer direction. 

If a society of nations is in the future to 
replace this aggressive anarchy, the selflcOi 
play of these conmierolal and flnandal forces 
must be stopped. They can only be stoppeA 
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by the establishment of democracies which 
are at once political and economic, in which 
the peoples shall control the maehinery of 
industry, trade and finance, sufflciently to 
prohibit class-war within the nations, while 
securing international peace. 

I cannot in this very brief survey duscuss 
the question how much state -socialism is in- 
volved in the process. For the really focal 
point is whether it is possible for the re- 
spective peoples to meet and to combat suc- 
i^essfully the array of reactionary forces that 
will be in actual occupation of the seats of 
government in every country when the war 
is over, so as to win possession of their na- 
tional governments- Their numbers, the 
mere ownership of the franchise, the formal 
right to elect legislators, will not suffice. 
These powers have in some considerable 
measure long been vested in the so-called 
"democratic" peoples. They have proved 
quite illusory. In no one of the "democra- 
cies" has the free intelligent will of a peo- 
ple been able to express itself in the legisla- 
tive and administrative government. Why 
not? Because the popular will has not been 
reasonably organized or morally determined. 

Hegel truly said, "The people is that part 
of the state which does not know what it 
really wants" (was er will). So long as this 
is true, democray in any real sense remains 
impossible. And here lies the very heart of 
the coming confiict. All the intellectual 
and moral as well as the financial resources 
of the ruling and possessing classes that hate 
and fear democracy (though doing lip ser- 
vice) will be used so to control and dope 
public opinion as to prevent the formation 
and emergence of a popular will reasonable 
enough to master the state, and through the 
state to reform property, industry and other 
social Institutions. The press, the church, 
the school, the university, the club, the party 
machine, the library, the theatre, the cinema 
and other popular recreations, every mode of 
infiuencing public opinion through politics, 
social power and finance, will be organized as 
never before to check the intellectual and 
moral growth of real democracy. This is the 
vicious circle of reactionary powers with 
which the peoples struggling for political, 
economic and spiritual sovereignty, will be 
confronted. 

Popular control of government seems Im- 
t>racticable so long as ecohomic oligarchy 
keeps its hands on the levers of party and 
the organs of public opinion. But popular 
control of government is necessary in order 



to dislodge the economic oligarchy, and to 
secure the means of liberating, informing^ and 
organizing public opinion. In order to break 
this vicious circle the peoples must conduct 
a simultaneous attack upon the political, 
economic and spiritual positions. For onjy 
so can the will of the peoples prevail and tike 
world be made a saie, or even a possible, 
place for democracy. — John A. Hobson. 



BROKEN ENGLISH 



He was a hard-working and intelligent 
Frenchman, but the verbs still troubled him. 

"Ah, yes," m'sleur. I saw Mrs. Brown tlie 
other day," he said to an English friend, 
"and she telled — I mean, told — me that her 
school was soon to break down." 

"Break up, you mean." 

"Ah, yes break up! Your verbs do trouble 
me so yet! Break up — fthat was It!" 

"Why was she going to let her school 
break up so early?" 

"Because influenza had broken down in it." 

"Broken out. It Is a bit puzzling Isn't It?" 

**Broken out — ah, yes! And she is goin^ 
to leave the house in charge of a caretaker, 
as she fears It might be broken — . How do 
I say that, please?" 

"Broken into, I expect." 

**That Is it. Broken Into — by the burglars." 

'Is her son married yet?" 

"No, the engagement Is broken in." 

"Broken off. O, I hadn't heart of that! Is 
she worried about It?" 

"He only broke up the news to her last 
week. Is that right?" 

"No; you should say Just *broke' there." 

"Ah, well, I think I am nearly broke myself 
by those verbs of yours. 

And he went sadly on his way. — Omaha 
World-Herald. 



TOO MANY LEGS 

A young officer at the front wrote home to 
his father: 

"Dear Father — Kindly send me $260 at 
once. Lost another leg In a stiff enga^- 
ment and am in hospital without means." 

The answer was as follows: 

"My Dear Son — ^As this Is the fourth leg 
you have lost (according to your letters), 
you ought to be accustomed to it by tills 
time. Try and hobble along on any others 
you may have left." — ^Exchange. 
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THE WAGE QUESTION 



WITH the armistice less than a month 
old and the flnaJ treaty of peace pro- 
bably several months away, certain employ- 
ing interests are already talking about a re- 
axijustment of wages downward. From their 
standpoint it might appear to them that their 
enterprise in emulating the early bird in 
search of the worm is business, but, on the 
other hand, there may be room for doubt as 
to whether their effort to seize the first op- 
portunity of reducing the wages of labor is 
really enterprise at all. 

If there is really such a thing as common 
sense possible among employers in fixing the 
wage question, it would seem that it ought to 
be applied now- 

Employers are confronted with a choice 
between two courses as to the wsige question. 
Many of them have advanced wages volun- 
tarily. We do not know of a single instance 
in which such advance in wages were made 
except upon the pretext, or for the reason, 
that advancing costs of living made such ad- 
vances in wages necessary. 

Now the costs of living are higher than 
ever before and so if employers were right 
In advancing wages to meet julvanced living 
expenses, those reasons still remain. 

But If, on the other hand, they choose to 
base their position entirely upon the law of 
supply and demand for labor and say that 
they gave advances because they had to and 
not upon the merits, and if they now believe 
that the law of supply and demand is to open 



in their favor and that they should take ad- 
vantage of it, then they have proved abund- 
antly their own Insincerity and have also 
proved to organized labor that they, the 
unions, have not applied the doctrine of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth rigidly 
enough in the past. 

If the law of supply and demand is to regu- 
late the wage question, which we do not con- 
cede, then the result must be that if the em- 
ployers* interpretation of the law of sUpply 
and demand is to prevail that the employers 
will have all the say about wages and condi- 
tions of labor, the employes will have no 
voice at all. 

No sensible man believes any such thing. 
The present size and standing of the organ- 
ized labor movement Is not to be swept aside. 
We do not by any means concede that there 
Is to be any re-adjustment of wages down- 
ward; but the first step must be relief from 
the constantly rising costs of living. We 
read that butter and milk within the last few 
days have touched new high records in price. 
Other necessities of life are at the extreme 
high limit of price, and unless these soaring 
prices of the necessities of life are reduced 
there must be yet higher wages to meet these 
increased burdens of living expense. 

.We are familiar with the argument 
that the cost of living reflects the cost 
of labor and that It Is not possible 
to reduce the cost of living without reducing 
the cost, which means the wages, of labor. 
But between the labor that produces and the 
labor that consumes there Is the maniifactur- 
er of the raw material and his profit, the 
manufacturer of the finished article and his 
profit, the wholesaler and his profit, the re- 
taller and his profit, some or all of which 
may be of the profiteering nature. 

That profiteering has been going on is be- 
ing abundantly proved — profiteering, too, in 
the necessities of life. The things we eat, 
the clothes we wear, fuel, rents, and every- 
thing Is affected by the profiteers whose bur- 
den Is added to every exchange until the tax 
Imposed by such profits becomes imbearable. 

To talk about getting back to a pre-war 
basis Is absurd. The war has revolutionized 
the world, the only question being whether 
we shall be satisfied to take the revolution 
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) 
in mild or reasonable form, or do we want it 
the Bolshevist way? There lies the plain 
ehoice for the employinsr interests to make. 
The oppression of the wagre workers created 
the Bol^evist movement in Buirope. It can 
create the same in this country if the em- 
ployers so will it. They can make their own 
choice and thus be the architect of their 
own fortunes. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



WE note that shoe trade publications are 
giving considerable space to the dis- 
cussion of possibiliities in forei«m trade after 
the establishment of peace in Europe. Some 
of them ursre strongly that American shoe 
manufacturers should go after foreign trade 
with enthusiasm in the belief that the senti- 
ments prevailing in foreign nations, outside 
of the Teutonic emigres, is extremely friendly 
to the United ^tates and that such friendli- 
ness may easily be converted into a com- 
mercial asset. 

To us the latter view seems somewhat sor- 
did, even If it were true, which we very much 
doubt. We regard foreign trade as purely 
a business proposition and we believe that 
friendly sentiments will vanish, so far as 
trade is concerned, unless sustained by goods 
of good value when price and quality are 
considered. 

In other words, we believe that foreign 
trade is purely a matter of world-wide com- 
petition in merchandise values as well as in 
transportation, banking, and other facilities. 

Leit us look at the matter as reasonable 
men as applied to shoes. Does anyone sup- 
pose that with the return of normal condi- 
tions we can sell any considerable volume of 
shoes in Europe? If so. the shoes must be 
made to compete with European costs in 
material, in overhead, and in labor. In other 
words, European labor would fix the standard 
of American labor. Anyone enthused with 
the idea of going out in earnest for forelgrn 
trade must bear this in mind. 

Have we fought the war simply that our 
captains of Industry may place the working 
men of America and Europe in most deadly 
and destrictive competition with each other? 
Our readers are reminded that when the pre- 
sent tarifC law admitting shoes to this coun- 
try free of duty was before Confirress, our 
organization went on record as opposed to 
free trade in shoes. 

At this time, while some of the shoe trade 



papen are advocating that we enter with 
enthusiasm the struggle for the foreign trade 
of the world, we learn from other sources 
that already there are samples of fine shoes 
made in England now being shown in this 
country. We are told that various lines of 
British industry have been making a special 
investigation of the possibilities of the Ameri- 
can market after the wax under present tar- 
iff conditions and that preparations are be- 
ing made to invade our home market. 

If it is the purpose of those seeking foreign 
trade in shoes to make particular efTort te 
capture the South American trade, then let 
us remember that the' one thing that has 
made possible the large specialized shoe fac- 
tories of America has been our large home 
market that is big enough and broad enough 
to enable a large shoe factory to specialise 
its entire production upon a few shoes. Be- 
cause our home market is the largest shoe 
market in the world, our shoe factories have 
been permitted to become the most special- 
ized in the world. 

If we build our hops of foreign trade upon 
the theory that our specialized factories win 
enable us to compete for South American 
trade, let us not forget that the absence of 
a tariff on shoes gives cm* European com- 
petitors access to our large home market, 
which will in turn permit them to specialize 
their factories in the same way -that we have, 
having access to the same machinery and to 
all improved shoe-making knowledge. 

An so, while we go chasing after the 
shadow of foreign trade that we must take 
away from other peoples, we may lose the 
substance of our own market and the ad- 
vantage of trading between ourselves. 

Surely no one can question that standards 
of wages and of living are higher in America 
than in any other spot on earth. We cannot 
consent that those standards shall be lowered 
merely to take the means of existence away 
from peoples whose standards of living and 
of wages are actually lower at this time. 

One of the fourteen points proposed some- 
time ago as the basis of peace by President 
Wilson was no economic barriers. Just what 
the President q^eant has not been definitely 
explained. If he means absolute free trade 
between the nations and should succeed In 
bringing about the Incorporation of such a 
principle In the treaty of peace, he will have 
struck a blow at American Industry, at 
American labor, and at American prosperity 
that In Its reaction will destroy the political 
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fortunes of every public man who advooates 
or supports the free trade theory. 

Prior to the si^rning of the armistice the 
chief business of the nation and of every good 
citizen was the prosecution of the war to a 
successful conclusion. Now that Qermany 
has made an abject surrender, we are dis- 
oussinK terms of peace that may have a very 
important bearing upon our futiure prosperity. 
Criticism of the conduct of the war was close 
to the line of the reprehensible, but Just 
criticism of proposed terms of peace, especial- 
ly ajiy that may have relation to our econom- 
ic life, becomes in the highest sense praise- 
worthy and patriotic. 

THE PEACE DELEGATION 



SOME regret has been expressed at the 
choice of the President in the selection 
of peace delegates representing the United 
States at the peace conference now in ses- 
sion in France. It is only naltural that there 
should be wide difference of opinion on this 
matter. Some hold that the President should 
not have gone himself, but we believe he 
should. We should be fair about it and con- 
cede that no man on earth should be greater 
interested in the settlement of the peace 
terms than President Wilson because of his 
responsibilities as both the military and po- 
litical leader of a nation that went into the 
war without any selfish purposes whatsoever. 

With no thought of gain either in territory 
or in trade, actuated solely by a desire to pre- 
serve our liberties and the liberties of all the 
world, we entered the conflict at tremendous 
expense to land two million men over three 
thousand miles of water, together with all 
their equipment and supplies, to take an im- 
portant part in the fighting at the crucial 
time. 

Having no selfish motives of profit or ag- 
grandizement and not ever expecting to be 
reimbursed in any way for the money or lives 
we spent, being^ divorced from all ideas of 
material advantage, the ideal of lasting peace 
becomes all the more valuable to us and to 
the President. 

Especially does organized labor regret the 
absence of a representative of labor from the 
list of peace delegates. It is agreed by all 
that one of the most Important matters con- 
fronting the world today is the question of 
labor. Therefore, it would seem especially 
essential that on the peace delegation should 
be a man recognized as representing labor 



in its truest sense which, of course, would 
mean a representative of organized labor, and 
would have added much to the prestige of 
the committee in helping to smooth out dif- 
ficulties that exist in some of the countries of 
our allies, as well as in most of Russia, and 
which we may reasonably expect to occur in 
some of the Balkan States and in some sec- 
tions of Oermany and Austria-Hungary, that 
may be incorporated in New Poland or Zecho- 
Slovac or Jugo-Slav states to be created. 

Offlcials of organized labor and the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor petitioned the President by telegraph 
to appoint a representative of labor and that 
preference be given to Samuel Gompers, 
President of* the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In suggesting the name of Mr. Qompers, 
the representatives of organized labor had in 
mind the valuable services rendered to our 
government, as well as to the governments 
of our allies, by this sturdy leader of organ- 
ized labor in not only advising support of our 
government and its allies in prosecuting the 
war, but in leading the campalgm after the 
American Federation of Labor had unani- 
mously decided to stand by its government 
in its efforts to bring about pease and the 
safety of democracy for the world. 

We have no desire to cast any reflection 
upon the personnel of the peace delegation 
and are confident that their work will have a 
very important effect In bringing about a 
satisfactory adjustment, but we believe that 
the organized labor movement of this coun- 
try Is deserving of such recognition and that 
the President of a bona- fide labor movement 
would have been of great assistance in the 
peace conference- especially on matters deal- 
ing with labor and would have added, to the 
peace delegation the confidence of the labor 
movement of the various countries which, in 
our opinion, would be of inestimable value In 
carrying out the final decisions of the peace 
conference. 

CD 1=3 CD 
IMMIGRATION AFTER THE WAR 



UPON the establishment of peace immi- 
gration will become a prominent sub- 
ject for public concern. While the war has 
been going on, immigration has ceased, or 
practically so. Not only have passports 
been denied, but so also has transportation, 
owing to the need that every possible ton of 
shipping should be devoted to the carrying 
of soldiers and war supplies. 
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Some of the organs of employing inter- 
ests have deplored the absence of approx- 
imately a million a year new inmiigrants to 
this country which, they have said, has been 
an important factor in our labor supply. 
These are the same interests who have in- 
timated during the course of the war that 
the restrictions against the Chinese should 
be raised in order that large quaiitities of 
Chinese labor might be used. 

Whether there is any real foundation for 
these beliefs or not, or whether or not the 
percentage of employing interests who will 
seek an enlargement of immigration be large 
or sniall, it is certain that powerful employ- 
ing interests will seek to break down immi- 
gration restriction laws in order that large 
quantities of alien low wage labor may be 
dumped upon the American labor market in 
the effort to break the market, just as the 
same men gamble on the stock exchange. It 
is their effort to apply the law of supply and 
demand to the labor stiuation by means un- 
scrupulous and artificial. 

There is one thing peculiar about the labor 
situation, and that is the number of people 
who try to get a living without productive 
work. Great cities are filled with high of- 
fice bufldings housing thousands upon thou- 
sands of magnates, small capitalists, worth- 
less promoters, sharks, with thousands upon 
thousand of their clerks, stenographers, etc., 
all of whom are trying to pick a living off 
from someone else instead of earning it from 
their own productive labor. 

We may as well understand ^first as last 
that the law of supply and demand can never 
be made to operate in favor of low labor 
cost as long as the parasite cla^s, the use- 
less and unproductive class, continue to 
multiply and increase. To relex immigra- 
tion restrictions In order to bring in more 
workers so that more parasites may be car- 
ried on our backs simply means to increase 
the demand for labor, and the larger the un- 
producting class the higher the necessities of 
life. These are all elements that tend to 
produce radical ideas in the minds of those 
who do the real work of making things. 

We think that employing interests will do 
well to think twice before they attempt any 
breaking down of inmiigration restriction 
measures. There are communities in the 
United States where the alien population has 
become so numerous and so radical as to 
cause even the owners of the employing in- 
dustries a great deal of worry. A combina- 
tion of aliens of all nationalities is beginning 



to look to them like so much industrlAl 
dynamite. 

Again, it is the plague of Bolshevism which 
may spread more rapidly and become more 
virulent by increased inmiigration from the 
sections it is now ravaging- Bolshevism la 
a reign of terror without law administered 
by ignorance under the direction of a few 
unscruplous intellectuals. If there is not 
sufficient radical ignorance in this country to 
furnish the unscrupulous 'intellectuals with 
the material to carry on a Bolshevist terror- 
ism campaign, a let-down of inunigratioo 
restrictions might enable them to supply 
themselves with the long-haired and wild- 
eyed material from their friends across the 
secL 

There is another side to this immigrration 
question that is of commanding importance. 
We know for a fact that some of the Buro- 
pean nations allied with us in the war desire 
that the United States shall modify its im- 
migration restriction laws, or the enforce- 
ment of them, so as to admit to the United 
States men who have been incapacitated in 
war — cripples and defectives shell -shot, per- 
haps, to imbecility, suffering from disease 
contracted during the wa3r; the human 
wreckage that war leaves is sought to be 
dimiped upon us. If some of our friends, 
the Allies, could have their way, America 
would not only take care of its own war 
derelicts, but all of theirs, too. 

Is there a sensible man among all the em- 
ploying interests who does not know that if 
immigration restrictions are relaxed so as 
to admit these defectives, that it increases 
the burdens of all American commerce and 
labor because there must be more dependents 
and more taxation to support them? 

It is hardly to be expected that these allied 
nations will encourage the emigration of 
first-class able-bodied men who will be need- 
ed for the rebuilding of the wastage coused 
in their own countries by the war. They 
can hold their able-bodied men by withhold- 
ing passports, and they can dump their load 
of cripples, defectives and incurables upon 
us if we will kindly relax our immigration 
restrictions. 

Really, when we come to look at It, th^e 
is not much to be gained by the employers by 
trying to break down the inmiigration re- 
strictions. If they should succeed, they will 
get a class they do not want. The class they 
do want can come in under oujTpresent laws, 
providing their home governments will allow 
them to depart. 
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Nevor^eless, it is well for organised labor 
to keep a watchful eye on the subject of im- 
migration and uppn the efforts of those who 
seek to change existing conditions. 



THE JOB OF THE EMPI^OYERS 



IN times past employers of labor have act- 
ed and talked as if they had a right to 
expect that everything surrounding them in 
their conditions of business, and particularly 
their labor market, should be made expressly 
and created and maintained for their conven- 
ience and profit. They have spent more 
energy in loud lamentations than they have 
in the effort to produce a more congehial at- 
mosphere. 

With the end of the war there now comes a 
time of reconstruction in which employers 
are compelled to choose between performing 
a man-sized Jog in the w6rk or re-adjust- 
ment or participating in a man-sized catas- 
trophe. For any employer to withhold his 
effort to furnish employment and to absorb 
labor now released from war work or ser- 
vice in uniform is to promote idleness and 
business depression. 

It is necessary to keep the people at work, 
and employes and merchants should realize 
that unless goods are manufactured and sold 
there must be idleness and ruin. 

It is the Job of the employers to make quick 
re-adJustment of their affairs to supply the 
goods that are demanded in peace in place 
of those supplied in war and to make this 
quick change with the least disturbance pos- 
sible in the standards of wages and living. 

This is the day and hour when optimism 
should rule. When we look back to July 15th 
and consider that we were then wondering 
whether the Germans would take Paris and 
the Channel ports and whether the war would 
last three or Ave years and that the war was 
actually won within four month from that 
date, we must realize that we are so much 
better off today than we thought we were in 
July that there is no room for pessimism. 
The liberties of the world have been saved 
and, while the price has been high, the glori- 
ous future is ours. 

But this work of reconstruction Is the em- 
ployers' Job. The workers usually spend all 
they get in buying the necessities of life. 
When they are not getting anything, they 
they cannot buy anything; therefore, in 
•rder to make business good. It is necessary 
t« keep everybody at work. In the sense that 



the employers market their products, they 
also market the labor of their employes, ao 
that as a rule the employer has got to sell 
the labor before the employe can sell it. 

Employers need the co-operation of every 
business interest they know. Merchants will 
be quick to buy goods if they are shown that 
labor is to be employed so as to purchase 
the goods. Here, again, is where optimism 
should be the spirit pf the hour. To buy 
goods a man must believe that business is 
going to be good enough so that he may sell 
the goods. 

Another thing: Employers are interested 
in preventing the spread of Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism feeds upon hunger and want.. 
Radicalism feeds upon idleness, upon the one 
hand, or upon hard work and low pay, upon 
the other. If employers wish to see our 
country kept free from the Bolshevist terror, 
which is threatening a large part pf Europe, 
they should co-operatetto the limit with every 
possible allied business and commercial fo^ce 
united for national prosperity. 

The government at Washington, and also 
the governments of some of the states, are 
planning to make land available for return^ 
ing soldiers. Long term credits are to be 
provided for machinery, stock, and tools in 
order to encourage agriculture as well as to 
assist the returning soldiers to an independ- 
ent means of living. There is no doubt that 
this work should be encouraged' by everyone. 
The larger the population that tills the soil 
the larger the food supply and the larger the 
market for manufactured products- If this 
movement could be extended so as to send 
some of the parasite class from the tall of- 
fice buildings back to the land, it would be 
beneficial to everybody. 

Perhaps we owe an apology to employers 
for talking to them in this advisory manner. 
Very likely they feel that they know their 
business better than we do; but in times of 
the past they have assumed to know their 
employes' business and have volunteered 
much advice which has made us indebted to 
them and we are now seeking to repay it as 
best we can. 



FOOLISH ECONOMY 



IMMEDIATELY upon the signing of the 
armistice the government began a radical 
retrenchment in war expenses and purchases. 
Contracts were canceled right and left.' It 
was given out at Washington that war in- 
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dustries would be released slowly so as to 
firive full opportunity for the absorption )Of 
the war industrial employes into industries of 
peace, which it was acknowledged could not 
be instantly reconstructed. It seems reason- 
able that if a factory throws aside its civilian 
business to enter wholly into war work and 
the war work stops at a moment's notice, the 
factory cannot reinstate its civilian trade 
over night. 

Such a factory may possibly be obliged to 
change over its entire equipment and then 
go out and visit its former trade to find out 
what class of goods can be sold to them. All 
of this re-adJustment may take weeks. Mean- 
while.' what becomes of the employes? 

A short time ago the writer was talking 
wi^h a manufacturer who had been making 
large qucmtities of war supplies. This was 
a few days after the armistice was signed 
and he said that he had received one counter- 
mand from the war department without no- 
tice, which caused him to discharge 1000 
employes in one day. This manufacturer 
said that the government ought to at least 
give a month's notice, taking the goods pro- 
duced in that month and then making an 
adjustment to cover the manufacturer's loss 
on raw materials or special equipment so that 
the manufacturer can retire from the war 
activities without serious loss. 

This manufacturer believed that the 
month's notice would give the manufacturer 
an opportunity to plan to restore his former 
production and so to retain his employes and 
would also give his special war employes an 
opportunity to look for other employment. 

This seems to us a reasonable course and 
one that ought to be followed, but we know 
it is not being followed and that the actions 
of the different purchasing departments at 
Washington do not square with the an- 
nouncement that was made that war indus- 
tries were to be slowly decreased to permit 
the absorption of their employes into indus- 
tries of peace. 

What Is actually being done is that the 
government, through its abrupt cancellation 
orders, is dumping hundreds of thousands of 
workers Into idleness without notice. It is 
even reported that something like sixty thou- 
sand office workers In the city of Washington 
alone, who have been brought there to do 
war work, many of them coming from long 
distances and putting up with Inconveniences 
and expensive living conditions, while there, 
are experiencing great hardship in getting 
home from their national capital which held 



out great inducements to get them there but 
loses interest in them when peace returns 
and leaves them to find their way home about 
the same as the Germans leave starved and 
ragged war prisoners to march many miles 
to the allied lines without food. 

Of course It Is natural for the authorities 
at Washington to wish to curtail the war 
expenses as soon as possible, but it is co^ 
tainly a foolish economy to apply the prun- 
ing knife so severely as to threaten the foun- 
dation of the edifice of business prosperity 
which we were assured on all sides would 
certainly follow the war. 

It is a possibility that the government, it- 
self, through turning all Its war workers 
adrift immediately, would put so many hun- 
dred thousand people in idleness as to prs- 
cipatate a business panic upon the country. 
This indeed would be a poor return for the 
support the country and the people have 
given to the government. 

When the war started, we were unprepared. 
We had no trained army, no arms, and no 
supplies. It seems to us that it would be 
better now that we should complete exi sti ng 
contracts even if we did pile up some arms 
and supplies than to cut off all such activi- 
ties abruptly with all the privation and busi- 
ness depression that may inevitably follow. 



BRIEFS 



Now that the war is practically over our 
thoughts and efforts must be directed to the 
accomplishments of peace. 



Though the treaty of peace is not signed, 
the surrender of Qermany is so abject and 
her internal dissension so acute that there 
is not the remotest possibility of hostilities 
being resumed on any large scale. 



At this moment American troops are oc 
cupying German towns in the Rhine Valley, 
as provided by the terms of the armistice, 
and guns, railroad engines and cars, air- 
planes, and so on are being surrendered as 
per agreement. 



The German navy is practically lio more. 
All its best war vess^s have been sur- 
rendered to the Allied war fleet and so also 
have more than 150 German submarines. 
The armistice calls for the surrender of every 
submarine, which no doubt will be complied 
with. 
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The terms of peace will no doubt be very 
stringent upon Germany. Due precaution 
will be taken to prevent the possibility of hw 
ever again acquiring sufficient land and sea 
power to threaten the peace of the world. 
Thus the power that dreamed of world em- 
pire will be reduced to world impotence. 



It is probable that the Kaiser and others 
will be tried and punished for their crimes 
against humanity. It is not believed that 
they will be allowed to escape through any 
theory of the right of asylum in the neutral 
country of Holland. To punish these guilty 
men is the best way to serve notice to any 
who might have similar ambition in the fu- 
ture that there is no escape from the punish- 
ment Jthat the world will inflict upon those 
wiio plot against the peace and prosperity of 
the world. 



During all of this period of war we have 
urged upon our members that they should 
seek by every possible means to strengthen 
our union so that when peace returns the 
union might be the better able to protect or 
advance the intere8ts«of its members. 



But this should not cause us toVelax our 
efforts. We should go on building our union 
stronger and stronger. The sentiment is 
grrowing among our membership that we can- 
not do too much for the union that has done 
so much for us. This is the right spirit and 
also it is a dividend -paying spirit, for the 
more we do for the union, the more^ the 
union wIH return to us. 



We want to suggest to every local union 
and every member that there Is room in their 
community for greater activity in union 
label work. If non-union shoes are being 
sold in towns and' cities where our unions 
exist. It Is because they have not been active 
enough in union label work. Work along 
this line will do more to complete the 
strength of our union than anything else we 
can conceive of. 



Please bear in mind that the way to do the 
most effective union label work is to be a 
consistent advocate and a conscientious user 
of the union label products of all of our sis- 
teit trades. If we as shoemakers in our 
home communities co-operate with the other 
organized trades to make their union labels 
effective in the communities where we work 
and live, then we are in a position not only 



to be sure that no non-union shoes are sold 
in oifr home towns, but also to ask that the 
union workers in all other trades shall refuse 
to permit the sale of non-union shoes in their 
home towns. 



Shortly after you receive this number of 
the Journal, we shall enter upon the new year 
of 1919, We know not what events we may 
face in that year. We only know that we 
are better prepared and that we are resolute- 
ly determined to defend ourselves, or to as- 
sume the aggressive if need be, and we urge 
upon every single member of the union that 
he st€Lrt out the New Year with the resolu- 
tion that he will do everything in his power 
to build up his own union and all others for 
the benefit of himself, his associates, our 
fellow-workers of other crafts, and the gen- 
erations of wage earners to follow us. 



SLACKER, THINK IT OVER 



Slacker, you sit in your easy chair, 
Thanking the Lord you're not "over there," 
Where the cannons roar and the brave men 

die; 
And dying perhaps unburled lie. 
You may have purchased a bond or two, 
An4 imagine that is enough to do. 

But some day, after the war is done, 
And victorjr by the brave is won. 
You'll see men sneer as they pass you by. 
And you'll wish you had not been afraid to 

die; 
For what is the life of a cowarid worth 
When he hasn't a friend on the lonely earth. 

But the world may consent to forget some 

day. 
And, when it has done so, what will you say 
To the grandson sitting upon your knee. 
As he shows you his book, saying, "Grandpa, 

see. 
Here is where in the great world war 
We lost a thousand soldiers or more! 

And, when he turns and looks up at you, 
Saying, "Tell me. Grandpa, what did you do?" 
Slacker, you'll sit in your big arm-chair. 
Wishing that you had been "over there," 
And you'd give your life for the right to say, 
"I fought for God and the U. S. A." 

— Elevator Constructor. 
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LA QUESTION DE GAGES 



Avec un armiBtice de moins d'un mois et un 
traits de paix qui ne sera probablement paa 
tAgn6 evant plusieurs mois, certafnes corpo- 
rations commencent d^jk k parler de baisser 
les gra^res et de faire un nouvel arrangement. 
A leur point de vue il parattrait que leur 
projet d'imiter I'oiseau matinal en recherche 
du ver est louable au point de vue des af- 
faires, mats, d'un autre cdt6, il est permis de 
douter si leur effort de saisir la premiere op- 
X)ortunit6 pour r^duire les gages du travail 
est rfiellement une entreprlse. 

S'il est possible de trouver le sens com- 
mun Chez les patrons dans la question des 
gages, il nous semble que ce serait I'heure de 
I'appliquer actuellement. 

Dans la question de gages les patrons se 
trouvent en face de deux choses k choisir. 
Beaucoup d'eux ont avancd les gages volon- 
tairement. Nous ne connaissons pas un seul 
ezemple.dans lequel ces augmentations des 
gages eurent lieu si ce n'est que sur le pr6- 
texte, ou pour la raison que la chert4 de la 
vie rendait la chose n^cessaire. 

Maintenant, la cherts de la vie est plus 
accentu^e que jamais, et si les patrons avai- 
ent raison d'augmenter les gages pour faire 
face aux d^penses de la vie, ces m^mes rai- 
rons existent aujourd' hul. 

Mais si, d'un autre cd^4, lis pr^f^rent baser 
leur position sur la loi de production et de- 
mande du travail et disent qu'ils ont accord^ 
ces avances parce qu'ils y ^talent forces et 
non d'apr^s les m^rites de la situation, et 
8*118 croient maintenant que la loi de pro- 
duction et de demande levtr parait favorable 
et qu'ils veulent en prendre avantage, lis 
donnent une preuve abondante de leur pro- 
pre mauvaise foi et prouvent aussi au travail 
synliqu^, que les unions n'ont pas appliqu6 
assez rigoureusement, dans le pass-, la doc- 
trine d'oeil pour oell et dent pour dent. 

Si la loi de production et de demende est 
pour r^gulariser la question de gages, ce que 
nous ne conc^dons pas, parce c'est la mission 
du travail syndiqu6 de s'int6resser k la loi 
de production et de demande, il doit en r6- 
aulter que si Tinterpr^tation des patrons de 



cette loi doit pr^valoir, et que lee patrons 
auront tout k dire sur la question des gages 
et les conditions laborieuses, les employ^ 
n'auront done rien k y voir. 

Aucun homme de bon sens crolralt une tel- 
le chose. L'importance actuelle du mouve- 
ment du travail syndiqu6 n'est pas de nature 
k 6tre mise de cdt6. Nous ne conc^dons 
nullement qu'on fera un nouvel arrangement 
de gages en les baissant; mais le premier 
pas sera un soulagement si Ton considdre les 
d^penses toujours croissantes de la vie. Nous 
lisons que le beurre et le lait ont, ces demiers 
jours, touch4 un nouveau prix plus 61ev6. 
D'autree n^essit^s de la vie ont atteint des 
prix d'une limite extreme, et k moins de r6- 
duction il faudra des augmentations de gages 
en consequence. 

Nous sonmies familiers avec I'arerument que 
le coftt de la vie repr^sente le coflt du travail, 
et qu'il est impossible de r^duire leg d^pensea 
de la vie k moins qu'bn fasse de m^me pour 
le travail, ce qui veut dire r^duc^on de gages. 
Mais entre le travail qui produit et le tra- 
vail qui consomme nous avons le manufac- 
tiirier du materiel brut et son profit, le manu- 
facturier de I'article flni et son preflt, le 
marchand en gros et son profit, le d^tailleur 
et son profit. Quelques uns ou tous sent 
peut-§tre enclins k ^tre des proflteurs. 

n est amplement prouv^ qu'on a profits de 
I'occasion, jusque dans les n€cessit€s de la 
vie. Ce que nous mangeons, les habits que 
nous portons, le chauffage, le loyer, tout se 
sent des effets des profiteurs dont le fardeau 
est aJout6 k chaque ^change jusqu'd. ce que 
la taxe impost par de tels profits devient 
insupportable. 

Parler de retourner k une base d'avant la 
guerre est absurd e. La guerre a r6volutlonn4 
le monde, la seule question est de savoir 8l 
nous serons satisfaits de prendre la revolu- 
tion sous une forme palsible et raisonnable, 
ou k la manlftre Bolsh^viste? Voil^i ce que 
doivent choisir ceux qui offrent du travail 
aux employes. L'oppression des travalUeiirs 
k gages a cr4e le mouvement bolsheviste en 
Europe. La m6me chose peut arriver en ce 
pays si les patrons le veulent. lis n'ont qu' 
k choisir eux-m6mes. '* 
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LE TRAVAIL DES PATRONS 



Dans le pass^ les patrons du travail ont 
aeri et parl4 comme s'ils avai«nt le droit de 
s'attendre k ce que tout ce qui les concerne 
dans leurs conditions d'affaires, et particu- 
lldrement leur march^ laborieux, devrait 6tre 
fait/cr44 et express^ment mainttnu pour leur 
commodity et profit. lis ont d6pens6 plus 
d'^nergrie en prandes lamentations qu'ils ont 
fait en effort pour donner une atmosphere 
convenable & leurs semblables. 

Avec la fin de la guerre arrive la.p^riode de 
reoonsti^uction dans lequelle les patrons sont 
forces de choisir entre les fonctions de I'ou- 
vrage d'un homme dans le travail qui dolt se 
faire ou de participer dans une catastrophe. 
Pour aucim patron de retenlr ses efforts k 
donner de I'emploi et d'absorber le travail 
tnaintenant libre d'ouvrasre de gruerre ou de 
service en uniforme, serait de promouvoir 
l*oisiv6t£ et la depression d'affaires. 

n est essentiel que le peuple soit tenu k 
I'ouvrage, et les employes et les n^firociants 
doivent r^aliser qu" k moins que les mar- 
chandises soient manufactur^es et vendues, 
I'olslvete et la ruine s'ensuivent. 

C'est le travail des patrons de falre en sorte 
que leurs affaires leur permettent de Uvrer 
les produits demand^s en temps de paix pour 
faire place k ceux exig^s en temps de guerre 
et de faire ce changement prompt avec le 
moins de. trouble possible dans les §tendards 
des gages et de la vie. 

Voici le Jour et I'heure quand Toptimisme 
doit r^grner. Quand nous retournons au 15 
Juillet et que nous consid^rons que nous ne 
savlons pas alors si les allemands allaient 
prendre Paris et les ports du Channel et si 
la gruerre durerait encore trois ou clng ans, 
et que la guerre fut actuellement gagn^e 
moins de quatre mois de cette date, nous de- 
vons r^aliser que nous sommes dans une po- 
sition si dlff^rente de celle que nous occu- 
pions en Juillet qu'il ne doit exister aucune 
place pour le pesslmisme. Les libert^s du 
monde ont ete sauv^es, et, si le prix a ete 
41ev6, Tavenir glorleux est n6tre. 

Mais cet ouvrage de reconstruction est le 
travail du patron. Les travalUeurs d6pen- 
sent g^n^ralement ce qu'ils resolvent pour 
acheter les n^cessit^s de la vie. S'ils ne 
regovient rien, lis n'achdtent rien; cons^- 
quemment, pour que les affaires soient bon- 
il est n^cessaire que les patrons font le 
nes, 11 est n^cessaire que si les patrons font le 
marche du travail de leurs employes, de sorte 
que, en rdgle g^n^rale, le patron doit vendre 



le travail avant que Temployg puisse le faire. 

Les patrons ont besoin de la cooperation 
de tous les gens d'affaires qu'ils connaissent. 
Les marchands acheteront vlte les produits 
si on leur d^montre que I'ouvrier est pour 
etre employe afin de se procurer ces marchan- 
dises. Ici, encore, I'optimisme doit etre I'es- 
prit du moment. Un negoclant n'achete des 
produits que s'il suppose que les affaires se- 
ront assez bonnes pour lui uermettre de les 
vendre. 

Autre chose: Les patrons sont interesses 
k empecher que le bolshevisme s'etende. Le 
bolshevisme se nourrit de la faim et de I'indi- 
gence. Le radicalisme se nourrit de I'oisivete 
d'un c6te, ou de travail ardu et bas gages, 
<}e I'autre. Si les patrons desirent que ce 
pays soit libfe de la terreur bolsheviste, la- 
quelle menace une grrande partie de I'Burope, 
lis doivent cooi>erer energiquement avec tous 
les interets allies possibles et la force oom- 
merclale unis pour la prosperite nationals. 

Le gouvernement de Washington, ainsi qua 
les gouvernements de certains et&ts, etudient 
le projet de faire profiter de certains terrains 
les soldats qui vont revenir. II est question 
d'accorder de longs credits pour les machines, 
le betail, les instruments aratoires afin d'en- 
courager I'agriculture et dans le but d'assister 
les soldats qui retoument k avoir des moyens 
independants de vie. II est evident que tous 
devraient encourager ce travail. Plus nous 
aurons d'agriculteurs plus grande sera la 
production alimentaire et plus considerable 
sera le marche pour yes produits manufa- 
tures. Si ce mouvement pouvait s'etendre au 
point qu'il serait possible d'envoyer la classe 
parasite des bureaux de nos grands edifices k 
Tagriculture* cela beneficlerait tout le monde. 

Nous devons peut-etre ime apologie aux 
patrons si nous les avisons ainsi. lis sentent 
sans doute qu'ils connaissent leur affaire 
mleux que nous la connaissons; mais dans 
le passe ils se sont donnes le droit de s'ln- 
gerer dans les affaires de le\irs employee 
et ont donne des avis volontaires que nous 
nous croyons obliges de reconnaetre aussi 
bien que nous le pouvons en leur donnant 
certains conseils. 



LA D^MOCRATIE DU TRAVAIL 



Depuis bien longtemps les gouvernements 
du monde ont ete formes avec le simple but 
en vue de proteger soit les marchandises ou 
les manufacturiers. Ceci a ete si uniforme 
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qu'on Ton verralt avec ^tonnement une aeule 
exception k cette r&gle preequ' universelle. 

Toutes les grandes nations des ftges ont 6t6 
fondles sur la thSorie que le commerce et la 
production ^talent les proc^dfis vitaux sur 
leequels leur existence exlstait sans auctine- 
ment essayer k prendre en consideration 
reiement humain dans ces transactions aa- 
dessous des hommes en chargre. II est im- 
mat^riel que ce fussent les anciens d'Athdnes 
ou de Baby lone — rhistoire nous dit qu'ils ex- 
istaient pour une raison seule le benefice fi- 
nancier de leurs premiers citoyens. 

II est vrai qu*on nous a laissS les restes 
de ce que furent les merveilleuses structures 
d^notant une grande habilit^ architecturale, 
et que ces choses n'^taient certalnement pas 
limit^es k aucune des sections de Tancien 
monde, mais nous faisaient voir des temples 
4rig6s k la d6it6 ou les s^pulcres des rois. 
Dans quelques rares exemples seulement 
pouvons-nous constater qu'on ait mSme fait 
la tentative d'am^liorer les conditions des 
hommes et des femmes qui firent rdellement 
le travail durant ces p^riodes. 

Quand les nations 4taient en paix la part 
du travallleur 6tait souvent de peiner avec 
difficult^ sous des maitres exigeants, tandis 
que leur recompense n*4talt qu'une malgre 
existence; quand la guerre devint nfecessaire 
par I'ambition d'^trolts gouvernants, les tra- 
vailleurs form^rent la force combattante des 
trlbus ou des nations en gruerre, et, dans la 
d^faite, ce furent encore ces travailleurs qui 
pay^rent le prix dans un esclavage m^pri- 
sable. 

Nous pr^sentons ces v^rit^s, non comme 
une tirade pr61iminaire centre les ^tendards 
exlstants, mais plutft comme un fait afln que 
nous nous rendions bien familiers avec les 
anciennes raisons qui pr^sid^rent k la per- 
fection des corps de metiers, des socl6t-s 
d'artisans, et, plus tard, du mouvement mo- 
derne de I'union des metiers. Les rangs du 
travail contiennent peut-6tre des gens qui 
s'imaglnent que I'unlon des metiers est pure- 
ment le r^sultat d'activit^s modernes. Tel 
n'eet pas le cas; c'est la forme d'organisatlon 
pr^sente et accept^e, adoptee par les tra- 
vailleurs du monde civilis6 afin de rectifier 
les injustices. 

n est impossible de comprendre le malaise 
des travailleurs et leur m^contentement avec 
les conditions actuelles k ^moins d'etre au 
moins familier partiellemeht avec leur luttes 
k travers les kgeB. L'esprlt qui anime la 
"Citizen Alliance," ainsi-nomm^e, le "Mer- 



chants and Manufacturers Association," et 
autres organisations de m6me nature ressem- 
ble k Tesprit qui s'est oppos6 aux efforts des 
esclaves, des coquins, des o^isans bom^s, ou 
des simples travailleurs pour le bien-dtre de 
tous les temps. C'est une m^thode plus ci- 
vilise de traiter les mdmes vieilles questions, 
celle de forcer le travallleur k se contenter 
dea conditions et des gages dict^s par un 
pouvoir egoiste refusant toute voix k I'oa- 
vrier dans la determination des choses ft 
decider. 

Ijes pages de Thistoire ne contiennent paa 
de traitement plus barbare des travailleurs 
mecontents que la "deportation," mais qui 
pourrait trouver un plus fort retour au bar- 
barisme que Texhibltion donnee par les in- 
divldus qui lynchftrent Little- Ces cas peu- 
vent etre cites comme etant les actions d'ln- 
dividus non-responfiables ne representant pas 
le sentiment public, mais c'est une asses 
bonne expression de Tesprit qui sommeille et 
qui s'eveille pour aglr quand le temps semble 
propice. C'est la manifestation de la mSme 
attitude dans les efforts que font les humbles 
travailleiurs pour ameiiorer leurs conditions 
qui ont assombri les pages de toute histoire. 

Quand les ouvriers s'organisdrent c'etalt 
plut6t avec Tidee de se proteger centre des 
conditions Intoierables et non avec I'intention 
•ou I'esperance de faire de ces organisations 
les armes efflcaces qu!elles sont actuellement. 
L'on doit se rappeller que sous le viex code 
L'on doit se rappeller que sous le vieux code 
pouvalt 2i,-peu-pr^s faire k sa guise avec les 
travailleurs; lis representaient ime propriete 
tangible et le mattre etait k uroteger son 
placement, tandis qu'il se considerait dans 
son droit d'agir comme bon lui semblait. 

Au moyen de leur premieres organisations 
inparfaites et la symphatie amlcale eveiUee 
par la praticfue d'injustices dont lis furent 
I'objet, les travailleurs reussirent k faire dls- 
paraltre beaucoup de ces choses injustes, 
mais on leur refusait, toutfois, par sentiment 
ou par tea courts, aucune volx dans la deter- 
mination des conditions d'emploi sous les- 
quelles lis doivent travailler. Cecl devait 
s'accomplir comme resultat seulement d'ar- 
nees de patients efforts, et aprds que bien 
des vies aient ete sacrifiees et que beaucoup 
de martyrs aient ete emprlsonnes pour leur 
defense de la Justice pour le travallleur* 

Le progrds du mouvement de I'union des 
metiers ne s'est pas accompli en traversant 
une valiee de roses; ses partisans n'ont pas 
toujours ete applaudis mdme par ceux qu'ils 
ont essaye de servir. Bien souvent on s'est 
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servi des travailleurs euz-m6mes coxnme in- 
struments pour entraver lea desseins de leur 
mouvement. Ce ph^nomdne se volt mfime au- 
Jourd' hui dans les cas de ceux qui engaerent 
des briseujrs de grhvem. Mais le fait que ces 
travailleiurs paresseux sont regard^s avec au- 
tant de d^dain, souvent par ceux qui ne sont 
paa int4ress4s dans le mouvement, eat un 
indice du changement qui s'est op6r4 dans le 
sentiment public. 

Bans presue chaque nation du monde au- 
Jour-d*hui, ce qui doit 6tre consid6r6 com- 
me une partie de la civilisation, les membrea 
du travail syndiqu^ ont ^16 places dans dea 
positions responsables dana le gouvemement 
en reconnaissance du grand mouvement ou- 
vrier. Bn Angleterre, aussi bien que dana aea 
poaaesaiona colonialea, lea chefs du travail 
tiennent dea poaitiona de haute autorit^; ceci 
doit 6tre conaid6r6 comma dea tributa au pou- 
voir et d. rinfluence toujoura croiaaanta du 
^ travail ayndiqud dana oea communaut^a. 

La France, I'Allemagne, Tltalie et la Bel- 
gique ont auivi Vezample. Dana notre pro- 
pre paya le travail a une place dana le cabinet 
du pr^aident dana la poaition du aecr4taire 
du travail tandia que ce m^me travail a ^6 
41ev6 au congr^a dana de nombreuaea occa- 
sions au moyen du vote intelligent dea 
voteura. 

II y a dea tempa quand la route du travail 
organist semble 6tre couverte d'un exc^s 
d'^pines et 11 est difllcile d'y distinguer les 
roses qui doivent pourtant s'y trouver. Mala 
c*eat toupours par la pers6v6rance que mou- 
vement populaire a obtenu le pouvoir et 
rinfluence. Les esprlts pos^s et les coeurs 
loyaux de la classe travailleuse sont ceux sur 
qui Ton peut compter pour remplilr le vide 
d'lndlff^rence et d'oppousitlon en ce qui con- 
ceme la propagande du march^ coUectif au 
succds. 

Nous ne pouvons pr^volr Tavenir et pr6- 
dire les orages qui viendront nous assaillir; 
nous savons que nous aurons des orages, 
parce que la cupidity de quelques uns les por- 
teront k falre une opposition am^re aux or- 
ganisations de leurs employes dans un effort 
d^sesp^r^ de retarder le Jour quand ils se- 
ront forces de reconna6tre le droit de leurs 
travailleurs k une volx dans la direction de 
Temploi. II est hors de doute que des patrons 
4quitables et un public intelligent nous don- 
neront ce droit; des millions de travailleurs 
sont employes sous des trait^s qu'ils ont d4- 
cLd6s conjointement avec les Int^ress^s. 

n ne doit y avoir aucun relentissement dans 
la lutte des travailleurs pour Tam^lioration 



de leura conditiona juaqu'd, ce que leur droit 
de march6 coUectif aoit ' univeraellement re- 
connu. Ce jour viendra auaai afirement que 
I'arriv^e dea aaiaona, en d^pit de I'oppoaition 
et dea tactiques oppresaivea d'une claaae en- 
nemie. Ceci errivera comme aolution naturelle 
et logique d'un probldme qui eat r6ellement 
devenu le grand probldme de Tunivera. Cela 
ee fera par lea efTorta l^gitimea d'un mouve- 
ment intelligent et raiaonnable. 

Quand le travail aura 4tabli aon droit, alora 
arrivera le Jour d'une d^mocratie r^Ue dana 
le gouvemement. Ainal done avec noa eC- 
forta pour perfectionner lea organiaationa du 
travail, noua faisons une campagne intelli- 
gente pour la d^mocratie dans T^t&t politique 
Chaque travaiUeur syndiqufi coop^re pour 
faire disparattre lee Jours de troublea pour 
le travail — ^Harry W. "Fox. 



PETITE8 NOTES 



iiaintenant que la guerre eat pratiquement 
termin^e noa panacea et noa efTorta doivent 
a'oocuper de I'accompllaaement de la paix. 



Quoique le traits de paix ne aoit paa aign6, 
la capitulation de TAllemagne eat abjecte et 
aea dissensions internes aont ai vlvea qu'il 
parait Impoaaible de reprendre lea hoatilit^a 
siu* une grande 6chelle. 



A I'heure actuelle lea troupea am^ricainea 
oGcupent lea villea allemandea dana la valine 
du Rhin, tel que pr6vu par lea termes de 
rarmistlce, et les canons, les engins et chars 
de chemins de fer, les avlons, etc., sont d61i- j 
vr^s tel qu* entendu. 



La marine allemande n'existe plus pour 
ainsi dire. Tous ses iheiHeurs navires de 
guerre ont 6t6 remis k la flotte de gruerre 
alli^e ainsi que plus de 150 sousmarins. 
L'armistice exlge qu'on remettre chaque sous- 
marin, et Ton va sans doute ob^ir k cette 
demande. 



Les termes de paix seront sans doute des 
plus rigoureux pour I'AHemagne. L'on pren- 
dra les precautions n^cessaires pour pr6ve- 
nir que cette nation acquiert assez de puis- 
sance sur terre et sur mer pour menacer la 
paix du monde. C'est ainsi que le r6ve de la 
domination du monde sera r^duit k Timpo- 
tenoe. 
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n eet probable que le Kaiser et d'autres 
aeront jug^s et punis pour leura crimes con- 
tre rhumanltd. L'on ne crolt pas que la 
th^orle du droit de refuge dans le pays neutre 
de Hollande les lalssera 6chapper au cbAti- 
ment m6rlt6. Punlr ces hommes coupables 
est le mllleur moyen d'avertlssement pour 
oeux qui poUrralent avoir de semblables 
ambitions k Tavenlr, qu'lls ne pourront 6chap- 
per au ohatlment que le monde Infllgera & 
ceux qui complotent centre la palx et la pros- 
p6rlt6 du monde. 



chaussures se vendent dans leurs localUte 
respectlvee. 



Durant tout ce temps de sruerre nous avons 
demand^ k nos membres de prendre tons les 
moyens possibles pour rendre notre union 
plus pulssante» afln qu'au retour de la palx 
nous soylons en melUeur 6t&t de prot^ger ou 
d'avancer les int^rdts de ses membres. 



Peu de temps apr^s la reception de ce nu- 
ra^ro du Journal, nous commencerons I'annde 
1919^ Nous ne connalsjions pas les 6vene- 
ments auxquels nous devrons falre face du- 
rant cette ann^e. Nous sarons seulement 
que nous sommes mleux pr6par6s et nous 
sommes r^solument d^termln^s de nous d6- 
fendre, ou de prendre TofCenslve si tfest n€- 
cessaire, et nous prions chaque membre de 
runlon de commencer la Nouvelle Ann6e avec 
la resolution qu'll fera tout en son pouvoir 
pour am^liorer sa propre union et toutes lea 
autres pour son benefice, celul de ses com- 
pagnons, nos camarades d'autres metiers, et 
les generations de travailleyrs k gages qui 
nous suivront. 



THEN THEY SHELLED THE NUTS 



Nous contlnuerons sans rel&che- Nous de- 
vons faire en sorte que notre union devienne 
de plus en plus forte. Le sentiment se fait 
sentir chez nos membres que nous ne pou- 
vons trop faire pour I'union qui a tant fait 
pour nous. C*est le veritable esprit — I'esprlt 
qui donne des dividendes, parce que plus nous 
ferons pour rUnion, plus I'Unlon fera pour 
nous. 



Nous d^sirons sugg6rer k chaque union lo- 
cale alnsl qu*a chaque membre qu'lls pour- 
raient facllement leur activity pour le Cachet 
de r Union dans leurs localit^s respectlves. 
Si Ton vend des chaussures ne portant pas le 
Cachet dans les localit^s oii se trouve notre 
Union, c'eet parce qu'on ne montre pas assez 
d'activite k ce propos. Un peu de travail fera 
plus pour completer la force de notre Union 
qu* aucune autre chose que nous pourrlons 
concevolr. 



Veuillez vous rappeller que le moyen de 
faire le mellleur travail pour le Cachet de 
rUnion est d'etre partisan ferme et de se 
servir des prodults de tous les metiers por- 
tant le Cachet. Si nou8» conmie corfonnlers, 
dans nos propres localltes, coop6rons avec les 
autries organisations syndiqu^es pour rendre 
leurs cachets d'unions eftectifs dans les villes 
et villages oiH nous vivons. nous sommes cer- 
tains que des chaussures sans cachet ne se 
vendent pas chez nous, et nous pouvons de- 
mander aux travailleurs unionistes d'autres 
metiers de ne pas permettre que de telles 



My brother wrote me about a dinner some 
of the soldiers gave for two visitors at camp, 
members olf a famous regiment, who were 
home on sick leave. 

The sergeant had been carefully coached 
about giving the toast, but became flustered 
and this is what he made of it: 

"Here's to the gallant Eighth, last on the 
field and the first to leave It." 

Silence reigned, then the corporal came 
gallantly to the rescue: 

"Gentlemen," he began, "you must excuse 
the sergeant, he never could give a toast 
decently; he isn't used to public speaking. 
Now I'll give a toast: Here's to the gallant 
Eighth, equal to^'none." — Chicago Tribune. 



LIBERTY'S APPEAL 



Liberty claims our loyal aid, 

Men, women, children young and old 
Let us give whate'er we may, 

Time or labor, strength or gold. 
Whilst our men are over yonder. 

Bravely struggling for the right. 
We at home should share their burden. 

Adding fame to freedom's fight. 
And as mothers, wives and sweethearts 

Prove the power of willing hands. 
War is making life less selfish, 

Giving all when love demands. 

— Eleanor G. Thompson. 
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ENTHUSIASM WANTED 



The trade-unionist who lacks enthusiasm 
for the affairs of his organization will accom- 
plish but little for its welfare, while an en- 
thusiastic member who is without necessary 
knowledge of trad- union methods, policy and 
history, may do far more harm than good. 
There are trad -unionists who because of their 
study of the labor movement are walking 
encyclopedias of trade-unionism, but who, 
because of their failure to make practical use 
of their knowledge are of small service ex- 
cept when some other member desires to 
secure information. They are like books, 
only of service when some one takes them off 
the shelf. 

To be of most practical value to the trade - 
union movement a member must have en- 
thusiasm and knowledge, and common sense. 
Many a splendid monrement has failed be-« 
cause the workers or their leaders had failed 
to properly inform themselves relative to the 
conditions affecting them and the principles 
which were involved, while on the other hand, 
lack of enthusiasm has frequently proved the 
deadening cup which numbed men's minds 
and ambitions. 

No great movement was ever carried to a 
successful termination without enthusiasm 
coupled with a practical knowledge of the 
problems to be dealt with, and the steady ap- 
plication of common sense. Of these three 
indispensable factors to the success of trade- 
imionism, common sense Is at least as valu- 
able and necessary as the other two. — Ex. 



A WOOLLY STORY 



During the delivery of an address Sen- 
ator Charles £3. Townsend of Michigan re- 
ferred to the ease with which a business firm 
sometimes may be weakened, and told this 
story: 

Two brothers once ran a store in a small 
Western town, where they had quite a large 
trade in wool on barter. Evidently one of 
the brothers became converted at a revival 
* and it was not long before he was urging 
the other to follow in his footsteps. 

"You ought to Join, Jake," said the con- 
verted one. *Tou don't know how helpful 
and comforting it is to be a member of the 
church." 



"I know, . Bill," admitted Jake, thought- 
fully, "an' I would like to join, but I don't 
see how I can." 

"Why not?" persisted the first "What is 
to prevent you?" 

"Well, it's jes' this way, Bill," declared 
Jake. "There has got to be somebody in the 
firm to weigh this here wool." — ^Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 



THE GUARANTEE WAS GOOD 



Jones answered an advertisement and sent 
a dollar for four pairs of socks. When they 
arrived, Jones looked them over and wrote 
the advertiser: 

"Socks received. The patterns are vile. I 
wouldn't be seen on the street with them on." 

Back came the answer: 

"What are you kicking about? Didn't we 
guarantee that you wouldn't wear them out?" 



AMERICA'S MEN 

(Copied from The Living Church, Milwaukee) 



We are America's men, 

Strong, forceful, and free. 
We are America'^ men, 

Children of liberty: 
Ready to march at the trumpet's calU 
Ready to fight, ready to fall — 
And ready to herald, "Peace for all!'* 

We are America's men. 



0^ 



We are America's men, . - j^- 

Brave, dauntless, and true. ' ^ ' 
We are America's men. 

Ready to dare and do: 
Ready to wield the sword with might. 
Ready the tyrant's brow to smite — 
Ready to sheathe the sword — for Right! 
We are America's men. 

We are America's men. 

Loathing the despot's rod. 
We are America's men. 

Under the rule of God: 
Ready to battle giants grim« 
Ready to fight till day grows dim. 
But ready to sheathe the sword — for Him! 

We are America's men. 

—THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 
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RELATIONSHIP 



THE LITtLE THINGS 



A common ownership runs the race. And 
there is nothing so comfortinfir bs to realize 
that what belongs to each of us quite as 
much belongs to everybody. 

The house you think you own, your lands, 
your business, in reality, they are only yours 
on loan. You can't take them with you when 
you quit this earth. Somebody will take 
them up where you left them, and after 
them, someone else, and so on. Even the ap- 
plause given you today will be handed to 
someone else tomorrow. 

Even you belong to someohe else- Your 
efforts toward success and happiness cannot 
turn solely to you. No man loves isolation. 
It would finally break the heardest heart. 

Relationship makes Humanity possible. No 
one is so happy as when he is doing some- 
thing to mkke someone else happy. If you 
doubt this statement put it to the test and 
leam. for yourself. If you are greatly gifted, 
share those gifts and you will presently real- 
ize that your gifts have enlarged. For it is 
'Only by giving away that a man gets. 

The next time you feel like getting the best 
of the other fellow, bear in mind that that 
•chap is Related to you. That fact will make 
a, difference worth considering. 

Think this over, you who Employ. Also, 
you who are Employed. Also, you, whoever 
you are. Our Faces All look something alike. 
We have something in common. 'We laugh 
and weep and get stirred up, over about the 
same things. There isn't very much differ- 
ence between any of us, after all. So. I 
think that if you can stand me, I can stand 
you, and be mighty glad that there IS a Re- 
lationship, sound and strong, between us — 
and everybody. — Oeorge Matthew Adams. 



LABOR IS NOT WILLING 



To die for an ignoble cause. 

To live under rules of autocracy. 

To permit age-old robbery. 

To pardon the brutalities of the Hun. 

To tolerate the silly pacifists. 

To stomach the crude Bolshevist. 

To permit Pan -Germanism to exist. 

— The Garment Worker. 



They matter a lot, the little things, 

And they measure their bit In the sum 

Of the music of hope that sings and sings. 

And the roll of the battle- drum — 

The little things, that can turn us away. 

Oh, they must be reckoned with, too. 

For they save, sonietimes, from the thing 

that die. 
And they help us to know the true. 

We meet them here and we meet them there. 
They are inthe paths we tread; 
They are sometimes dark and sometimes fair. 
And they weave through our lives a thread— 
And the thread may snap or the thread may 

hold. 
But whatever happens, it seems 
That the little things have been part of the 

gold. 
Or the bitter iron of our dreams- 

You can not get out of the little things, 

Nor ignore the part they play 

In the roaring tide of life as it swings 

Around you from day to day — 

For it's how we manage and master them 

That shows us the way we'll meet 

The mighty issues of life's great strife. 

With success or a grim defeat. 

— ^Baltimore Sun. 



EFFICIENCY "SCHEMES" 



There are two fundamental prlciples which 
underlie human efficiency but they are prin- 
ciples, not rules of conduct- They are for 
guidance, not bor blind obedience. Personal 
activity can not be reduced to a mathema- 
tical formula applicable to all. Each must 
work out his own methods of work with re- 
gard to individual temperament, nervous re- 
actions and physical structure. Efficiency is 
killed if it is forced to become mechanical 
through overspeeding or ironbound confor- 
mity to rules. Efficiency is the master of 
rules and not their servant. 

One writer has figured that modem effi- 
ciency is the maximum of output in the min- ' 
imum of time at the least possible wage cost, 
with little regard for safety or comfort of 
the laborer. 

The contentions of America's workers have 
found a hearing wherever so-called scientific 
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management has been considered. The 
comitriea engaged in the Em*opean war are 
giving serious thought to problems of indus- 
trial reconstruction after the war. The ne- 
cessity for industrial effloiecy is one of the 
things disclosed by the wai>— more impoHant 
has been the demonstrated necessity for 
making human well-being paramount. 

England is now at work on the problem of 
industrial reconstruction. The humanitar- 
ians are calling attention to the fact that it 
took months of fresh air, physical exercise 
and nourishing food to get factory workers 
physically fit for the army. No nation can 
safely limit opportunities for physical well- 
being to a favored clasa England must re- 
store and extend the safeguards of trade 
unionism secures for workers opportunities 
for fr^dom and development, the means to 
take advantage of such opportunities, to- 
gether with protection against unsafe and tm- 
warranted encroachments upon their rights 
and welfare. 

The fight which the American Federation 
of Labor has made against the brutal, de- 
humanizing "efficiency" system has helped 
not alone the workers of America, but of the 
whole world. It is the fight to be of service 
to humanity by conserving life of all the 
workers over the whole world. — ^Bx. 



LABOR WANTS UNITY OF SPIRIT IN 
THE COMMON CAUSE 



It is a contention of certain employers that 
labor in some parts of the country is pro- 
fiteering, meaning that wages are too high 
in some cases. 

. The National War Labor Board was formed 
for the purpose of adjusting industrial dis- 
putes. 

'a great many cases already have come be- 
fore it. 

The records show that in a great many 
cases wages have been raised and employers 
ordered to permit the men to organize into 
unions. 

The records do not show any single case in 
which the board has orderecl wages reduced. 

If labor really were profiteering this would 
not be the case. 

The fact is that labor is straining a good 
many points in order to keep war production 
going top speed, overlooking a good many 
things that in peace times would provoke 
drastic remedial meastures. 



The cases in which government agencies 
have had to call employers to account are 
too numerous to be listed, not to mention 
those industries over which government has 
had to assume intire controL 

There remains to be brought forward the 
first case in which the government brands 
labor's standards as exorbitant or profit^r- 
ing. 

What the nation wants and what labor is 
striving to give is united and full service in 
the cause of our Republic. And labor is 
striving to do this under an increased cost of 
living that is nowhere near a];>proached by 
the average increase in wages. 

Labor is in this war to make its liberties 
secure. It is not in it for profiteering pur- 
poses. For labor this is a war for an ideal. 
Labor is incapable' of a sordid purpose. 

There is profiteering — too much profiteer- 
ing — ^but it is not being done by the working: 
people of America. ' 

The working people are giving service to- 
humanity—giving it fully and freely and 
gladly, conscious of teh great purpose that is* 
being served, glonring in the opporunity t» 
give that service. 

They fight for the freedom that lies ahead! 
— Exchange. 



LABOR IS WILLING 



To give its energies to help win the war. 
To give its dollars for universal freedom. 
To give its loyalty for Justice to all. 
To give its strength to back democracy. 
To give its blood for a better world. 

The union label is the best expressien of 
devotednesB to good union principles. We 
should all cultivate the Union Label -Habit. 
At every local union meeting this subject 
should receive earnest attention. Bring the 
news home to your family, to yom* brother 
and sister. There is no excuse why union 
men should not spend their union -earned 
money for union -made goods. It costs the 
same. — Intemat'l Molders' Journal. 

Each circle formed in the interest of a 
particular reform expands toward the others, 
until all meet and merge In one great body, 
constituting a purchasing power quickened by 
conscience, directed by intelligence, and con- 
centrated with unerring precision. The union 
label, shop card and button performs this 
function in the labor movement. — ^Exchange 
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IS YOUR MONEY SAFE? 



"My money is safe, all right." exclaimed 
a brawny iron moulder. "Every week I give 
it to my wife and she hides it away where 
no thief will ever find it" 

The rest of the men grinned and puffed 
their pipes. They were enjoying noon hour 
rest outside a big foundry and after they had 
emptied their dinner pails the talk drifted to 
the question, 'Is your money safe? It start- 
ed from a newspaper headline. ''Workman 
Robbed of All His Savings." on a scrap of 
paper wrapped about a sandwick. 

"My money is safe, all right," repeated 
Mike, the big moulder. "You bet my wife is 
pretty smart. She hides it where no robber 
will find it." 

"Yes, but suppose your house bums down," 
broke in Husky Joe. Then you'd be in a fix. 
I know a fellow lost 1 3,000 that way. Now 
my money is safe no matter what happens. 
I carry it right here," and he tapped his belt 
^th his bread fingers. "I don't care who 
knows it. The fellow that can get it from 
me has got to fight for it." 

"What if a hold-up hits you with a lead 
pipe from behind?" It was Silent Sam, who 
never spoke unless he had something to say. 
"You have less sense than Mike, who hides it 
in his house. Your money is not safe!" 

"I thought mine was safe enough," re- 
marked the heavy fisted Russian known as 
"Moscow," "My money went home every 
pay day. I was paving for a little farm in 
the old country, but I'd sell that farm today 
for ten dollars. The war burned up my 
money. Every dollar that I sweated for. 
Seven years' work, and the Germans have got 
the farm!" 

There was a pause, and then Silent Sam 
spoke again, and because he never spoke 
without thinking a long time over what he 
had to say, his friends listened. "Mates." 
he said, "my money is safe. It is in the 
hands of my best friend, and he is the strong- 
est man in the world. What's more, every- 
body knows he's square. Everybody knows 
that he can pay his debts, for he is the rich- 
est man in the world today, and he won't try 
to back out when the money is due. He's 
not that kind. Every week I hand him $4.18 
of my money. In 1923 he will pay me $6.00. 
If I need it any time before then, I'll get it, 
and I'll get interest too." 

"That sounds pretty good," said the moul- 
der. "I guess ril lend him some of mine. 



Where does he live? Do you think he would 
take care of my wad?" 

"He lives right around the comer." answer- 
ed Silent Sam. "He wlli take care of your 
money Just as he does of mine, in any amount 
from a quarter to a thousand dollars. If 
anybody takes it away from this old man 
he'll have to be a better fighter than this 
world has seen yet." 

"What does he do with the money you 
lend him?" inquired Moscow. 

"Most of the money is spent to keep the 
Germans from crowding us off the earth," 
continued Silent Sam. "That money I lent 
him saves my home from being burned. It 
saves my wife and children from being run 
through with a bayonet It keeps me from 
being a slave for Kaiser Bill, like those Bel- 
gian workingmen. It pays for food and 
clothes and cartridges for my oldei^ boy in 
France. My money is safe all right, and it's 
on the Job every minute." 

Silent Sam had not made such a long 
speech in years. His friends looked at him 
in astonishment. Husky Joe began pulling 
at hU waist band and painfully hauled out a 
stained money belt, like a fat shiny snake. 

"I get you. Mate," he said. "My money 
goes to the same old party, His name is 
Uncle Sam. Show me where you buy Thrift 
Stamps." 

"Me, too," said Moscow, bringring up a 
handful of change from a leather pouch. 

"Your bit is not done when you buy Thrift 
Stamps," replied Silent SanL "It's up to you 
to be a real nephew of our 'Uncle Sam. Learn 
his language and see that your wife and 
children learn it too. Mix with Americans. 
You live with us, and you'd better be one of 
us. Move out of that shanty by the rail- 
road tracks and get a good house for your 
family. You can get better land here than 
you ever could in Russia. And this goes for 
all of yoi| who hav«^ been bom abroad; invest 
what you have in America, learn what Ameri- 
can citizenship really means, and be an 
America n " 



Some one has said: "if one of our boys 
hesitated as long in going over the top as 
some people do in buying Liberty Bonds or 
War Saving Stamps he would be court- 
martialed and shot for cowardice. And if 
the same punishment were meted out to non- 
combatants for financial cowardice an aw- 
ful lot of people would be shot at dawn." — 
The Plate Printer. 
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"FROM LABOR" 



I came to a eamp where men are drilled, 
Where parade grounds emptied and filled 

and filled — 
And their hands were hard and their looks 

were flrrim; 
I turned to an officer and asked of him: 
"TVTiat class are they from?" His eyes were 

dim: 

•*Prom Labor." 

I came to a coast where the ships take form, 
And rank on rank did their builders swarm — 
Their faces were srrimed, their miiscles were 

taut. 
And the riveters sang with the work they 

wrought. 
"Whence do they come?" One answered my 
thought: 

"From Labor." 



I came to a trench on a red battlefield. 
Where the outposts of civilization kneeled — 
Death rattled its song in the winds that 

sighed, ; • 

And the men in that shambles fought — and 

died. 
•TPYom whence are these heroes?" A captain 

replied : 

'Vrom Labor." 



I came to the place where the bonds are sold. 

Where the buyer gives cash — and most of his 
soul — 

And thick in the rank of these "lines in the 
rear" 

Stood, hardened and calloused, the young 
and the sere. 

"Where are these from?" Spoke one stand- 
ing near: 

"From Labor." 

— Hugh L. Wood. 

(Apologies U Edmund Vance Cooke) 



Umson leaned back in his chair at the 
dinner table, held a coojcy between the thumb 
and first finger of his right hand, and eyed it 
closely. 

Mrs. Umson looked, but did not smile. 

Pinching th4 tatke and moving it up and 



down as if to carefully ascertain its weight, 
Umson continued his inspection. 

By this time Mrs. Umson was glowering. 

"Well,", she said, "I suppose you are going 
to poke fun at my cooking again." 

"Far from it," her husbahd answered. 

•Then what in the world are you doing 
with that cooky?" 

"I was testing its resiliency — " 

"It's what?" 

"And also taking note of its compactness 
and strength." 

•Isn't that making fun of it?" 

"My dear, you may have unwittingly made 
a great discovery." 

"How's that?" 

"This thing may not be much of a success 
as a cake, but it might make a wonderful 
subsitute for a rubber heel." — Youngstown 
"Telegram." 



JUST 1.IKE AMERICA 



The American in England affords cause 
for much perplexity and astonishment to his 
English kinsman. 

A Yankee soldier was being shown over 
an old church wherein hundreds of people 
were buried. 

"A great many people sleep between these 
walls," said the guide, indicating the inscrip- 
tion-covered floor with a sweep of his hand. 

"So?" said the Yankee. "Same way over 
in- our country. Why don't you get a more 
interesting preachers?" — Pittsburgh Chroni- 
cle-Telegraph. 



HOW GRIGGS SAVED TEN DOLLARS 



"Any restitution Germany offers to the 
Allies will be offered, you may be sure, in 
the spirit of Griggs." 

The speaker was Edward Hungerford, the 
advertising expert 

"Griggs and Miggs," he went on, "were 
kidnaped by bandits and shut up in a cave. 

" "They'll take every cent we've got on 
us,* moaned Miggs. 'Every blessed cent.' 

""They will, eh?' said Briggs, thought- 
fully. 

"•They sure will.' 

"Griggs peeled a ten-spot from his roll. 

"•Here, Miggs,' he said, Tiere is that $10 
I've been owin' you for so long.* ** — Pittsburg 
Chronicle -Telegraph. — Exchange. 
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THE WORK OF THE UNION LABEL 

As year after year is added to the experi- 
ence of the organized labor moyement, the 
efFectiveness of the union label aa a fulcrum 
to raise and maintain decent living condi- 
tions, attracts the notice of the thinkinsr 
element of the trade union movement more 
and more. 

No single vehicle employed by the trade 
union movement to achieve the areneral ends 
for which oppressed and harassed working- 
men first organized can compare with It In 
the volume and potency of results — distinct 
gains secured. The strike, the boycott, yes, 
even political activity fade into insignificance 
when compared with it. It derives Its 
great force from the underlsring principle 
that it teaches the worker to rely on his 
own inherent power, whereas the other weap- 
ons of labor contemplate seeking the assis- 
tance of other elements of society. And for 
the potent reason that label agitation is di- 
rected entirely to reforming the individual, 
of teaching him that he can and does to a 
certain decree control his own destiny, it is 
successful. 

Label agitation by itself does not partake 
of the spectacular; it attracks but little 
notice from the general public Daily papers 
are not given to playing it up on the front 
page, yet when the year rolls around we find 
that much\ has been accomplished through 
this simple agency, in fact so much that we 
find we are continually making converts to 
Its use. 

The croakers and pessimists in the move- ^ 
ment, who formerly made light of it and wm^ 
inclined to ridicule the efforts of the serious 
minded trade unionists who resorted to this 
plodding method to attain their ends, are to- 
day less in evidence. Many have been 
"shown" and are today foimd in the front 
rank of the union label advocates. 

Organized labor, however, has by no means 
arrived at its goaL WhUe it may be well to 
glance backward to survey the route we have 
travelled and felicitate ourselves on our suc- 
cesses, it by no means follows that we can 
rest on our oars and glide with the current 
"Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
This is Just as true in the industrial and eco- 
nomic field as it is in the poUUcal field. 
There are today in the ranks of the unions 
many recent arrivals who understand but 
little of the aims and the past struggles of 
the movement To the extent that their or- 
ganlBsAion secures for them high wages, a 



short workday and all the oth«r Incidents of 
the union shop, to that extent organised la- 
bor spells to them a blessing. It is this 
element which we must reach with our la- 
bel propaganda. These we must teach that 
if they expect to continue to enjoy union 
conditions of employment, it la incum- 
bent on them to support their fellow trade 
imlonists at all times. They must be taught 
the simple lesson that tmionism must be 
practiced out of the shop as well as in the 
shop; that it is their duty when spendlx^ 
their money earned imder organized condi- 
tions and surroundings, to be careful lest 
any part of It, even a penny, find its way 
back into the pockets of the employer op- 
posed to them. If we pay strict attention to 
this simple principle, if the various local 
unions will devote a little time at each meet- 
ing to methods of securing wider fields and 
markets for the products of union labor our 
problems of negotiating wage scales, union 
shop agreements and the ike will be solved 
The labor crushing employer will then be 
deprived of a considerable maricet, and once 
he realizes that *his goods do not move be- 
cause of his industrial policies he will at 
once change them to conform to the public 
demand. From the foregoing it is appar^it 
that the purchasing power of labor is a 
weapon of tremendous force and power. It 
is an insurance policy which will protect the 
organized workers against any rettum to the 
intolerable and chaotic industrial conditions 
of a decade ago. Will the rank and file of 
labor pay the premium on this poUcy by al- 
ways demanding the Union LAbel. Card and 
Button!— ^Labor Clarion 



The imion label stands primarily for union 
industry. As such it is an indispensable 
complement of "home industry," or other 
shibboleth of business, in the mind of the 
purchaser who holds principle above local 
pride. The union label is, indeed, the only 
guarantee that the products of any industry 
are fit to enter decent and cleanly homes. — 



DUE BOOKS FOR 1919 



The Due Books for 1919 are of the 
same form as for 1918^ but of Tuscan 
color. All members whose accounts 
show their dues to be paid up for ths 
year 1918 can secure 1919 Due Books 
by applying to their local sserstariss. 
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BOOT AND ^HOE WORKERS' UNION 



Headquarters: 
246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 



C 



GENERAL OFFICERS 
Qeneral President, John F. Tobin 

General Vice-President, Collis Lovely 

Qeneral Secretary-Treasurer,. Chas. Lb Baine 



3 



QENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
JOHN F. TOBIN, Chairman, Headquarters 
MARY ANDERSON. Room 610, 166 West 
Washington St.. Chicago. 111. 

WARREN HATCH. 23 First Parish Bldg., 

Brockton, Mass. 
C. B. JAMES, P. O. B03t 134. St. Paul, Minn. 
FRED M. KNIGHT, 6 Clinton St., 

Haverhill. Mass. 
Z. LESPERANCE, 1216 Rue St. Catherine E. 

Montreal, Que. 
COLONS LOVELY, 5041 Maple Ave.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
QAI> MARTINDALE. 10 EUn St.. 

Rochester. N. Y. 
WILLIAM PROUT, 31 EUn St., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
EMMET T. WALLIS. Box 409. 

Brockton. Mass. 
CHAS. L. BAINE. Secretary. Headquarters 



GENERAL AUDITORS 
W. P. MACKEY. P.O. Box 206.. 

North Abington. Mass. 
B. O. KUBHN. 4720 North RockweU St.. 

Chicago. lU. 
JOHN F. RBARDON. GUlon Block. 

Milford. Mass. 



IN MEMORIAM 

"•". Patrick Connelly No. Brookfield. Mass. 

"O", Chas. A Home Springvale^ Me. 

"•", D. A Newell Modesto. CaL 

20. John Harrington Middleboro, Masa 

81, John Burke Whitman. 

8S John H, Deherty Brockton, ; 



Brockton, Mass. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rockland, Mass. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Whitman, Mass. 

Brockton. Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 

St. Louis. Mo. 

Chicago, IlL 

No. Adams, Mass. 

Lynn. Mass. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hamilton, Ont. Can. 

Natick, Mass. 

St. Hyacinthe. P.Q. 

Petaluma. CaL 

Petaluma. CaL 

St. Louis. Mo. 

Brockton, Mass. 

No. Abinsrton, Mass. 

Portsmouth. Ohio 

Katherine Dennehy Haverhill, Mass. 



88, Sameul Lagerstedt 
48, Marcus. S. Baker 
48, Willard Loker 
48, F. S. Hunnewell 
61, Louise Basso 
68, Henry Raeckers 

68, Peter Witherby 

69, John Nawricks 
74, Philip F. McCaul 
74. Tonl Staras 
90, Jos. Schneider 
98. Dan B. Westburg 

166. John J. Donovan 
206, Peter J. Berry 
210, Grover Bellis 
210, Arthur Littiken 
210, Chas. Steltenkamp 
222. Geo. Helbig 
234. Helen C5. Linke 
244, Susie Flynn 
'257, Geo. Vaquier 
835. Lillian Cramer 
335. Jas. Wilson 
888. Simon ^veta 
365, Annie Aiken 
871. Jos. Harper 
886, William Rockwell 
471. 



RULES GOVERNING THE USE OF THE 
UNION STAMP 



1. Application for the use of the Union 
Stamp should be made to Headquarters. 

2. A contract covering the use of the 
Union Stamp is negotiated and drawn; and 
contract is then submitted to the Local Union 
or Joint Council, and if approved shall be 
submitted to the General ESzecutlve Board 
and, if then approved, shall be signed. 

8. All employes of Factories using the 
Union Stamp shall be members of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union in full accordance 
with its Constitution. 

4. All questions of the violation of the 
agreement, shall be referred by the member 
to the Local Union or Joint Council and 
thence to Headquarters. 

6. The General President, or his autlior- 
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ized deputy, if satisfied the aerreement is 
beinff violated, shall call the attention of the 
employer to such violation of the agreement, 
and failinfiT to obtain satisfaction, he is here- 
by instructed to immediately bring action 
to recover the Union Stamp. 

6. No person except the General Presi- 
dent of the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
or his authorized deputy shall have the right 
to demand or receive the Union Stamp fromN 
any factory using the same. 

CZD I I CD 

RULES GOVERNING SICK BENEFITS 



1. The claimant must have been a mem- 
ber in good standing for six months prior to 
date of notice. 

2. The regular form of Notice of Sick 
Claim must be filled out by. or on behalf of 
the 'claimant This notice must be given to 
the Financial Secretary of the Local Union 
and mailed by him to the General Secretary- 
Treasurer within 24 hours. 

3. The Financial Secretary will call the 
attention of the Executive Board to the case 
reported, and said Executive Board shall 
appoint a Sick Investigatipg Committee of 
three, not related to the claimant to investi- 
gate the case and report upon blanks fur- 
nished for that purpose. The Financial 
Secretary and President are prohibited from 
serving upon sick investigation committees, 
as their work in connection with sick claims 
is Judicial in character. Members of the 
Executice Board serving on sick committee 
niust not vote for or against approval of 
claim. 

4. The Sick Investigating Committee shall 
visit the claimant separately and report 
separately to the Executive Board using the 
blanks furnished for that purpose. 

5. In case of contagious disease, the 
Executive Board may accept the certificate 
of the physician, in place of a report from 
the Sick Investigating Committee. 

6. Upon receipt of the Notice of Sick 
Claim, the General Secretary-Treasurer shall 
mail Sick Claim blank to the local Financial 
Secretary. 

7. When the Sick Claim has been received 
and the Sick Investigating Committee all 
are ready to report the Local Executive 
Board shall hold a meeting, and passing upon 
all the circumstances connected with the 
case, as well as upon the report of the Sick 
Committee, shall act upon the claim, approv- 
ing or disapproving it as in their Judgment 
circumstances warrant; after which the 



claim shall be forwarded to the ^neral Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

8. If the claim is disapproved by the 
Local Executive Board and the Geileral Sec- 
retary-Treasurer shall disallow claim, an4 
notify claimant accordingly. 

9. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer deems the proceedings irregrular in 
any part, or has reason to believe there is 
any evidence of fraud, he may suspend pay- 
ment of the benefit, pending an investigation 
by direction of the General Executive Board. 

10. If the claim is approved by the Local 
Executive Board and the General Secretary- 
Treasurer is satisfied that the claim is bona- 
fide and the proceedings regular, he shall 
allow the claim and forward the Sick Benefit 
Coupon books to the Local Financial Sec. 

11. The Local Financial . Secretary shall 
retain this Coupon Book in his possession, 
detaching one coupon each week while the 
illness lasts, not to exceed thirteen weeks, 
being careful that all the blanks and condi- 
tions are filled out and complied with each 
week, and deducting the aniount from the 
Qeneral Fund Share, paying any dues the 
member may owe out of the benefit before 
delivering the benefit fo the beneficiary. 
Should the General Funds from that Union 
be insuflEicient to redeem such coupons as in 
case of epidemic^ coupons may be for- 
warded to the General Secretary-Treasurer 
who will forward check for balance. Do not 
withhold any General Funds unless signed 
Sick Benefit Coupon is returned in lieu of 
same. 

12. When the illness has ceased the Local 
Financial. Secretary shall return the unused 
portion of the Sick Coupon Book. 

13. Members claimUig benefits and desir- 
ing to leave the Jurisdiction of the local 
union, must first secure permission from the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 



C 
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DEATH BENEFIT 



All claims for Death Benefit must be made ' 
on the form provided by the General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and forwarded to hinL If the 
claim is allowed he will return his check fdr 
the amount. To b^ eligible to death benefit 
the deceased must have been for the pre- 
ceding six months a member in good stand- 
ing. Return local register cards of deceased 
members. C. L. BAINQ, 

General Seoretary-Treasuro*. 
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REVISED TO DECEMBER 1, 1918 



MEN'S UNION STAMP SHOES 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. — ^Do not write to any firm on this list about Union Stamp Shoes 
tmlees there is a * opposite their ncune. Firms without a * do not sell through corres- 
pondence — only through Traveling Salesmen. 



•1 E. T. Wright & Co., Rockland. Mass. 

3 North Adams. Shoe Co., North Adams 
•4 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St Louis 
•5 A. L. Bates Co., Webster. Mass. 
•6 M. N. Arnold Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
•7 Weber Bros* Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass 

8 New Bedford Shoe Co.. New Bedford 
•9 T. D. Barry & Co.. Brockton, Mass. 
•10 Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

11 Rochester Shoe Co., Rochester, N. H. 

12 Arnold Shoe Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
*14 Williams-Kneeland Co., So. Bralntree 

16 Plymouth Shoe Co., Middleboro, Mass. 

17 A. G. Walton Shoe Co., Lawrence, Mass 
•18 Thompson Bros., Brockton, Mass. 

19 Felder Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
•20 Common wealths Shoe & Leather Co., 
Whitman, Mass. 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
ssmbling our Union Stamp is likely to bs 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

•21 C. H. Alden Co., Abington, Mass. 
•22 J. H. WincheU & Co., Inc., HaverhilL 
•23 Whitcomb Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•24 Claypool Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
•25 Reynolds, Drake & Gabell Co., North 

Baston, Mass. 
•26 Scott- Chamberlain, Ltd., London, Ont. 

27 Norfolk Shoe Co., Randolph, MassL 
•28 W. & V. O. Kimball, Haverhill. Mass. 
•29 Wall, Streeter St Doyle^ North Adams 

SO San Francisco Shoe Co., San Francisco 

81 Formost St Selecto Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•82 A. IBf: Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

84 Porter Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
•86 Honesdale Union Stamp Shoe Co., 

Honesdale, Pa. 
•86 George A. Slater, Montreal, Can. 
•87 Foster-Moulton Shoe Co., Brookfleld, 
Mass. 

88 Bay Path Shoe Co., Brookfleld, Mass. 

89 Knipe Bros. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

40 The Saxon Slioe Co., Boston, Mass. 

41 Murray Shoe Co., London, Ont. Can. 
•42 Churchill & Alden Co., Brodkton, Mass. 

48 J. D. Murphy Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass. 
•44 B. G. & B. Wallace Shoe Co.. Rochester, 
N. H. 



•45 W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton 

47 J. M. O'Donnell & Co., No. Adafns, Mass. 

48 All Leather Shoe Co., Natlck, Mass- 
•50 Bmerson Shoe Co., Rocklax^d, Mass. 
•52 Nashua Shoe Co., Rockland, Mass. 

54 Magnolia Choe Co., Boston, Mass. 
56 Arrow Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•57 Richards St Brennan Co., Randolph 

58 Wayland Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

59 St. P^ul Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•60 United Workingmen's Boot and Shoe 

Mfg. Co., San Francisco, CaL 
•61 Ralston Health Shoe Makers, Brockton 
•63 Lewis A. Crosset, Inc., No. Abington 
63 Kirsch Ideal Shoe Co., New Tork, N. T 
•64 Huckins & Temple Co., Milford, Mass. 

66 Molders Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

67 Knox Shoe Co., Milford, Mass. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unleM 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

69 Adams Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont. Can. 

70 Niehofif Shoe Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon 
•71 Doherty Bros, Shoe Co., Avon, Mass. 
•72 Fred. F. Field Co., Brockton, Mass. 

•73 Civilian Shoe Co.. Ward HiU, Mass. 
75 tj. Q. White Shoe Co., Bridgewater, 
Mass. 

77 Morris Shoe Co., Taunton, Mass. 

78 Keiffer Bros., Haverhill, Mass. 

•79 Luke W- Resmolds Co., Brockton, Mass. 
80 Marvel Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
•81 C. W. Johnson, Natlck, Mass. 

82 L. F. Stevens, Haverhill, Mass. 

83 Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham 
•84 Fred F. Field Co., Factory •'B" Broek- 

ton, Mass. 

•85 A. A. Williams Shoe Co., Holliston, 

Masa 
86 Winchester, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

•88 The John McPherson Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont 

89 Reynolds Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

90 Kinsboro Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

91 Chicago Shoe Co., Chicago, 111. 
•92 H. Ruppel, Brooklyn, N. T. 

94 Burt St Packard Co., Brockton, Mass. 
96 W. P. Whitman Shoe Co., Brockton. 
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96 Avondale Shoe Co., Clnoinnati, Ohio 
*97 Sears, Roebuck Shoe Factories (Fac- 
tory No 6). Holbrook, Mass. 
9S Walnut ^hoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*99 Marston & Tapley Co., Danvers, Mass. 
100 Andrei City Shoe Co., Los Anffeles, CaL 
*101 Regal Shoe Company, Whitman, Mass. 
*101 Regal Shoe Company, Milford, Mass. 
102 Granger Shoe Co.,Haverhill, Mass. 
*106 John Meier Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
106 Sterling Shoe Co., Providence, R. I. 
•107 Regal Shoe Co., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

108 Maitland Shoe Co., London, Ont. 

109 Dallas Shoe Co., Dallas, Texas. 
•Ill Leve Shoe Co., Chicago., Chicago, IlL 
•112 Reals & Torrey Shoe Co., Milwd.ukee. 
•114 Ames, Holden, McCready, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

•115 Relleville Shoe Co., BeUeville, Ul. 

•116. Brennan Boot and Shoe Co., Natiok 

117 Pacific Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
•118 Alden, Walker & Wilde, East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

119 Reliance Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

121 John Grant Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

122 Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
* sembling our Union Stamp is likely to bis 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

123 The Jefferson Shoe Mfrs., Detroit, Mich. 

126 Texas Shoe Co., El Paso, Texas. 

127 John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

128 Banner Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

129 The Scotsmith Co., Brockton. Mass. 

130 Fiske Shoe & Leather Co., Holbrook, 

Mass. 

131 Winchell Shoe Co., Inc., New York. N.Y. 

137 Memphis Shoe Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

138 Wauban Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
140 Pembroke Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

•141 Keith & Pratt, No. Middleboro, Maas. 

143 Weaver Shoe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

144 Weybosset Shoe Co., Providence, R. L 

145 Bicycle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
•146 Rice & Hutchins, Inc. Rockland, Mass. 
♦148 Fclbrlck-Fox-Hilker Shoe Co.. Racine, 

Wis. 

149 Granite Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 

150 Brockton Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

151 King Welt Shoe Co., New York, N.Y. 
162 Allen Shoe Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
168 Socket-Fit Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 

♦154 Palma Shoe Co., Waupun, Wis. 

156 Asa Herbert Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

157 Regent Shoe Co., No. Adams, Mass, 
♦168 Condon Bros. Sb Co., Brockton, 



•169 Brockton Co-operative B. & S. Co.. 
Brockton, Mass. 

160 Cygolf Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

161 Warwick. Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

162 Spencer Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
164 Warsaw Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
166 Peter Arnold Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
166 Bradford Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

•167 Sheldon Bros.' Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

168 Speedwell Shoe Co.. Manchester. N. H. 
•172 q. S. MarshaU & Co., Brockton. Mass. 

173 M-P Shoe Co., New Orleans, La. 

176 Alpha Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

177 EUet Bros.' Shoe Mfg. Co.. Kansas City 

185 West Coast Shoe Co.. Portland, Ore, 

186 Forester Shoe Co., Seattle, Waah. 

187 Central Shoe Co.. Milford. Mass. 
♦191 Royal Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

194 Ackerman Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

196 Summit Shoe Co., Brockton. Mass. 

197 The A.B.C, Shoe Co., New York. N. Y. 

198 The Locust Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Mass. 

199 The James Shoe Co.. Haverhill. Masa 

200 Zinmierman-Degan Shoe Co.. Seattle. 

201 Garden City Shoe Co., Chicago, ni. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

202 International Shoe & Slipper Co., Mon- 

treal, Que. 

203 Standard Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

204 F. C. Richmond Co., Brockton, Mass. 

205 I. T. Specialty Co., No. Stoughton, Mass. 
209 C. A. Kitz Shoe Co.. Milwaukee. Wi& 

♦210 J. & T. BeU, Montreal. Que. 

•212 Kelly-Buckley Co-, Brockton, Mass. 

216 Manchester Shoe Co., St Louis. Mo. 

217 Apex Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

218 Everite Shoe Co.. Boston, Mass. 
•220 Nolan-Earle Shoe Co., Petaluma, Cal. 

221 Granite Rock Shoe Co., Buffa*, N. Y. 

222 C. S. Marston, Jr., Haverhill. Mass. 

223 Richmond Shoe Co., Boston, Mas^. 

225 Lewis Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

226 N. K. Junior Shoe Co.. Jackson, Miss. 

229 Peerless Shoe Co.. Boston. Mass. 

230 Boh Smart Shoe Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

281 Consolidated Shoe Co., East Weymouth 

282 Illinois Shoe Co., Chicsigo, 111. 

233 Wauchusett Shoe Co., Natick. Mass. 

284 Washington Shoe Co.. Haverhill. 

285 Chancellor Shoe Co.. Richmond. Va. 

286 Berkshire Shoe Co.. Pittsfleld. Mass. 

287 J. Leckie Co.. Lted.. Vancourver, B. C. 

288 Olobe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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240 
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•248 
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266 

•256 
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264 

•265 

266 

268 

269 

270 

♦272 

273 



Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

Trueluck Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 

Brandon Shoe Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont 

Eagle Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

Adams Shoe Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Southern Shoe Co., Richmond, Va. 

Ohf Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

Twentieth Century Shoe Co., Webster. 

Alliance Shoe Co., New York. N. T. 

Perfecto Shoe Co., New Tork, N. T. 

H. H. Brown & Co., North Brookfleld, 
Mass. 

Harry C. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Quabaug Shoe Co., No. Brookfleld, Mass. 

K. B. Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

Globe Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

Raymond, Jones & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Crimson Shoe Co., Brocktoa, Mass. 

F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., Manchester, N-H. 

Adamfl Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

Killory- Corcoran Shoe Co., Brockton. 

Orange Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

Mound City Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 

North Lebanon Shoe Factory,' Lebanon, 
Pa. 

Whitney Boot and Shoe Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 



An INDISTINCT IMPRESSION re- 
•embh'ng our Union Stamp is likely to be 
a COUNTERFEIT. 

274 The Pioneer Shoe House, New Tork. 
276 Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

276 The Hurd Shoe Co., Utica, N. T. 

277 Churchill Shoe Co., Brockton, Masa 

280 Woodman Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

281 Blmira Shoe Co., Blmira, N'. Y. 

282 Mooar Shoe Co., Boston, Maas. 

283 Torrey, Curtis & Tirrell, East Wey- 

mouth, Mass. 

284 Stadium Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*285 Leonard & Barrows, Middleboro, Mass. 
*286 M. A. Packard Shoe Co^ Brockton, Mass 

287 Quincy Shoe Co., Chicago, m. 

288 Bear Shoe Co., St Louis, Mo. 

289 English Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
*290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 

Geo. E. Keith Co^ MiddlebOro, Mass. 
*290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactured by 
G^eo. E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

291 Big Four Shoe Co., Boston Mass. 

292 William Penn Shoe Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
298 Trenton Shoe Factory, Toledo, Ohio. 
295 Anda Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

«296 E. E. Taylor Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
«296 E. E. Taylor Co., Nashua, N. H. 
*296 E. E. Taylor Co., Brockton, Mass. 
*897 Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton 



*298 Whitman & Keith Co., Brockton, Mass. 

299 Industrial Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
*S00 Geo. H. Snow Co., Brockton, Mass. 

801 Erie Shoe Co., Erie, Pa. 

302 Lunelle Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
*808 Stacy, Adams & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

804 Monumental Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 

305 Kenoza Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

306 Hogan Shoe Co. Brockton, Mass. 

307 Quaker Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*810 Howard & Foster Co., Brockton, Mass. 

812 The Coast Shoe Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

313 Holliston Shoe Co., Holliston, Mass. 
*315 Slater St Morrill, So. Braintree, Mass. 

317 Marvin Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

3U8 Mills Shoe Co., Bklitmore. Md. 

320 Foot Rite Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
*321 Racine Shoe Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

322 Metzer Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

323 Fox Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

324 Central Shoe Co., Randolph, Mass. 

325 Charles Shoe Co., Chicago, ni. 

326 Tech Shoe Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
*327 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 

*829 Theo, Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co. Port- 
land, O^e. 
336 Webster Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 

Shoes ARE NOT UNION MADE, unless 
they bear a plain and distinct impres- 
sion of the UNION STAMP. 

*881 Racine Aluminum Shoe Co., Racine 

832 Majestic Shoe Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

833 Chicago Union Shoe Co., Chicago, HI. 

834 Dri-Phut Shoe Co.. UUca, N. Y. 

389 The Rockwood Shoe Mfg. Co., Cinoin- 
nati, Ohio 

887 Ohio Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

338 nUnois Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

889 Waconda Shoe Co., Portland, Ore. 

84# Pennsylvania Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

841 Seattle Wooden ^oe Co., Seattle, Wash. 
•848 Diamond Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 
*844 Rideau Shoe Co., Maisonneuve, Mon- 
treal, Que. 

349 Lamson Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

847 Los Angeles Shoe Co., Los Angeles, OcU. 

848 Duane Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
*'849 Santa Rosa Shoe Mfg. Co., Santa Rosa 

359 Bthan Allen Shoe Co., Milford. Mass. 
851 Meyer Shoe Co., Galena, IlL 
858 Graham Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 
858 Pearl Shoe Co^ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

854 WoL Penn Shoe Co., Philadelphia^ Pa. 

855 Maine Shoe Co., Portland. Maine 

858 Hoffman Shoe Co., San Francisoe, Calif. 

857 Basic Shoe Co., Whitman, Mass. 

858 Heyliger Shoe Co., Chicago, HL 
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859 Syndicate Shoe Co.,Haverhill, Mass. 

360 Heffner Shoe Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

361 Geo. E. Hatch, Chicago, IlL 

362 Superior Shoe Mfsr. Co., Chicago, IlL 

363 Hub Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass. 

364 Hartford, Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

365 The Marx Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

366 Tri- State Shoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

367 Maanezit Sho^ Co., Webster, Mass. 

368 Geo. Meullers Sons, New York, N. T. 
•369 Brandau Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 

370 G. B. Dickey Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

372 Guthman Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

373 Allerton Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

374 Classmate Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 



375 Interstate Shoe Mfg. Co., New York. 

376 The Solid Rock Shoe CcEvan^viUejDd. 
877 St. Clair Shoe Co., Toledo, Ohio 

378 Worcester County Shoe Mfg. Co., North 

Brookfleld, Mass. 

379 New York Shoe Co.. Brockton, Mass. 

380 Wallace Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

381 Buffalo Shoe Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

382 Seal Rock Shoe Co., San Francisco, CaL 

383 Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 

384 Crescent City Shoe Mfg. Co., New Or- 

leans, La. 
*385 Charles A. Eaton Company, Augusta. 
*385 Charles A. Eaton Company, Brockton. 
776 Battreall Shoe Company, St Joseph, Mo. 



UNION STAMP SHOES 

FOR WOMEN, MISSES, CHILDREN, BOYS, YOUTHS AND LITTLE GENTS. 



♦4 

♦10 
•21 
•32 
•36 
•45 
•46 
•55 
58 
•65 

•68 

♦83 

87 

93 

•114 

•118 

•120 

123 

127 

135 

•139 

153 

•169 

♦184 



Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Columbia Shoe Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

C. H. Alden Co., No. Abington, Mass. 
A. E. Little & Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Geo. A. Slater, Montreal, Que. 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Donovan-Giles Co., Lynn, Mass. 
Ira J. Webster Co., Haverhill, Mass. 

D. Armstrong & Co., ^ Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. ' ' 

Thompson & Crocker' Shoe Co., Boston. 
Framingham Shoe Co., Framingham. 
J. J. Grover's Sons, Stoneham, Mass. 
Victoria Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ames-Holden. Ltd. MontreaL Can. 
Alden, Walker & Wilde, E. Weymouth. 
The Travers Shoe Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ideal Vogue Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
John Smith Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacob M. Postman, New York, N. Y. 
D. A. Donovan Sons, Lynn, Mass. 
Socket -Fit Shoe Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cushman & Hebert, Haverhill, Mass. 
Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., HaverhilL 



•188 Wichert & Gardner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

190 Arista Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. 

195 Monroe Shoe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

197 The A. B. C. Shoe Co., Rochester. N.Y. 
•210 J. & T. BelL Montreal Can. 

238 Globe Shoe Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

239 Garfield Shoe Co., Chicago, IlL 

♦285 Leonard & Barrows, Belfast, Maine 
•290 Walk-Over Shoes manufactmred by 
Geo. E. Keith Co., No. 9 Factory, Boston 
294 Hand Made Shoe Co., Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. 
•344 Rideau Shoe Co., Ltd., Maisionneanve, 

Quebec. 
•345 Mlnister-Myles Shoe Co., Ltd.. Toronto. 

Ont., Canada. 
•350 Slater Shoe Co., Montreal, Que. 
383 Braintree Shoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
776 Battreall Shoe Company, St. Joseph, Ma 



MEN'S SLIPPERS. 



•184 Hazen B. Goodrich & Co., HaverhilL 
•371 Missouri Slipper Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



'<^ 



VS-^. 



UNION 



<>> 



No. 



INSIST UPON HAVING THIS STAMP ON YOUR WORK. 
PATRONIZE UNION REPAIR SHOPS 

Be a Unionist in all your purchases. Do not confine your 
purchases to Union Label shoes alone, but see tha;t a Union 
ihoe dresser polishes them with Union Label Shoe Polish. Keep 
your shoes on the Union Label list till you bum them in a 
Union Label Stove- In order to do this you must, when needed . 
reairs are necessary, have them repaired in a Union repair 
shop. Make it your business to find out if there is a Union 
repair shop in your locality before having your repairing done 
elsewhere. When the Union Label is worn from the first sole, 
see that it is replaced with a new sole put on by Union shoe 
repairers. 
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